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FOREWORD . ° 


A NATION at war today against a 
major antagonist must be a nation con- 
vinced of the necessity for devoting the 
maximum of its energy and resources 
to the war effort or gamble dangerously 
with defeat. Victory requires a dearly 
held unity of purpose and a grim de- 
termination to sacrifice not only luxuries 
but also activities and goods which have 
come to be regarded as virtual necessi- 
ties all the way down to bare essentials. 
It is not enough that the people obe- 
diently conform to the letter of gov- 
ernment regulations concerning limited 
production and consumption under a 
system of priorities and rationing, limi- 
tations on prices, military draft, and 
wartime manpower demands. ‘There 
must also be a will to win and a willing- 
ness to pay the price of victory. 

Universal ungrudging devotion of 
130,000,000 people to the common pur- 
poses of war is not easy of achievement 
in a nation so extensive in area, so 
diverse in the origin of its people, and 
so varied in occupation and interest 
as is the United States of America. 
Under such conditions the impact of 
war, the very thought of war, arouses 
conflicting responses in the minds of 
individuals in accordance with their 
varied traditions, their fundamental be- 
liefs, and their economic and social 
interests. War itself is a most power- 
ful force for the accomplishment of 
national unity through the submergence 
of individual and group conflicts under 
the pressure of the all-compelling need 
for victory. Democratic justice as well 
as war necessity, however, still requires 
recognition of the fact that individuals 
retain their individuality in time of war 
and that economic and social groups 
with conflicting interests persist in the 
face of common catastrophe. The dis- 
covery and adoption of means for recon- 
ciling and adjusting such divergencies 
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and conflicts through popular under- 
standing and positive social action is a 
challenge to the democratic ideal. 
So-called American minority peoples 
of divergent racial or relatively recent 
alien origin include many individuals 
who must be made more completely an 
integral part of our Nation. The United 
States is at war with countries in which 
millions of her people were born, and 
it is but natural that some ties of senti- 
ment should still persist. Even the 
American-born children of immigrants 
may be expected to have some sym- 
pathy with the traditions of their par- 
ents. The effort which has been made 
to inject doctrines of race into the war 
has not been without effect on the col- 
ored peoples of the United States, al- 
though this effect has been much less 
than our enemies might hope. Further- 
more, racial discrimination and preju- 
dice against foreigners, even to the sec- 
ond and sometimes to later generations, 
have aided in giving our minorities of 
alien and racial origin reason to believe 
that their interests and those of the 
Nation may not be identical. To the 
extent that these minorities remain un- 
convinced—because of their divergent 
traditions, ways of life, and the discrimi- 
nation suffered at the hands of the old- 
American white majority—that their in- 
terests are identified with those of the 
Nation as a whole, to that extent the 
Nation will fall short of achieving its 
maximum effectiveness in the war. 
This volume of THE Annars is in- 
tended to increase the understanding 
of American minority peoples in rela- 
tion to the war so that their special 
problems may be appreciated and their 
integration into the national body may 
be advanced by constructive, positive 
measures rather than by the repressive 
devices likely to be engendered by war 
spirit. The subject is, of course, much 
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too large to be covered completely in 
one moderate-sized volume, and the edi- 
tors consequently have been compelled 
to omit discussion of a number of topics 
because of limitations of space. Addi- 
tional topics have been omitted reluc- 
tantly because the necessary basic data 
have not yet become available. It is 
believed, however, that the articles here 
published constitute at least a good in- 
troduction to the problems of American 
minority peoples in relation to the sec- 
ond World War. In describing and 
analyzing the problems of so many dif- 
ferent groups in such a limited space, 
there is bound to be some overlapping 
and duplication, particularly in those 
areas where legislation has been de- 
signed to cover problems common to 

all minorities. 
In concluding the Foreword, the edi- 
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tors wish to emphasize as strongly as 
possible their conviction that the very 
great majority of all minority peoples 
in the United States, including the alien 
groups of enemy origin, have demon- 
strated their adherence to democratic 
principles and their loyalty to this coun- 
try. The editors believe that this vol- 
ume is timely, not because there is any 
great proportion of fifth columnists in 
any racial or nationality group in the 
United States, but because minority di- 
vergencies require special. consideration 
in the interest of unity of effort in prose- 
cuting the war and because of the popu- 
lar unthinking tendency to employ and 
condone unnecessary repressive meas- 
ures against minorities under the stress 
of severe national crisis. 
J. P. SHALLOO 
DONALD YOUNG 
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PDRIOR to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, we Americans, living in 
a country of abundant freedom, where 
the immigrant was a product of our his- 
tory, never felt that it was necessary to 
differentiate between citizen and non- 
citizen, or to segregate aliens by types. 
-Equality of opportunity was here for 
all of us. The traditional policy of the 
United States, as expressed through the 
action of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, until recently has 
been to examine and find out something 
about a prospective immigrant at the 
time of his entrance into the United 
States in order to determine his fitness 
and acceptability into the country. 
Once the examination was made and it 
was determined that the immigrant was 
acceptable to our society, he was ;per- 
mitted to enter the country andi lose 
himself,.so to speak, among the multi- 
tudes of our population. No planned, 
systematic follow-up or check was made 
to determine the whereabouts or the ac- 
tivities of an immigrant until and unless 
he decided to proceed with the acquisi- 
tion of United States citizenship. 
` However, the events in Europe called 
for a modification of our traditional pol- 
icy. We have come to know that mod- 
ern wars are fought just as much in the 
minds, hearts, and souls of the people at 
home as they are by soldiers on the bat- 
tlefields. Caution was the result of 
prudent thinking. This was particu- 
larly so when viewed in the light of 
recent experiences in several European 
countries. The predatory acts of the 
aggressors in Europe were only a 
“Grand Finale” of a march that opened 
with the notes of destruction by “boring 
from within.” Sound judgment dic- 
tated the enactment of some effective 
precautionary measure. 


Alictts in the United States 





By Donatp R. Perry 


THE ALIEN REGISTRATION ACT 


In June 1940 Congress passed the 
Alien Registration Act. Under the pro- 
visions of this act, the United States 
Department of Justice was directed to 
register the alien population of the 
country. Therefore, for the first time 
in the history of our Nation, a complete 
inventory was to be made of nonciti- 
zens, 

The passage of the act was received 
with mixed feelings. Those. who fa- 
vored the act thought that a measure 
intended to safeguard the country and 
to protect the people in times of stress 
needed no defense in order to justify its 
existence. The necessity for the enact- 
ment of such a law in a time of world 
upheaval was easily recognized by 
many. 

On the other side, however, there 
were some who argued that the law 
would tend to drive a wedge of disunity 
between citizen and noncitizen and thus 
subtract from the American ideal of 
liberty. 

Recognizing the significance of the 
measure, President Roosevelt when sign- 
ing the act said: 


The Alien Registration Act of 1940... 
should be interpreted and administered as 
a program designated not only for the pro- 
tection of the country, but also for the 
protection of the loyal aliens who are its 
guests, 


With that simple and direct state- 
ment the President expressed the pur- 
pose of the act, and at the same time 
pronounced the spirit in which the work 
of the registration was to be carried 
out. The history of the United States 
has always been closely tied with “loyal 
aliens.” In a little more than a century 
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the magnetic power of this country has 
pulled to its field almost 10 per cent of 
Europe’s population. 

In search of spiritual freedom and 
to escape economic bondage and politi- 
cal oppression, through wide open gates 


in a little more than one hundred years, l 


over 38,000,000 aliens poured into 
America and spilled across the conti- 
nent. Our economic expansion, indus- 
trial development, and social and cul- 
tural progress are an epic of human 
migration. The newcomers’ adaptations 
to American surroundings, and their in- 
fluences on the institutions and life here 
have become history. 

This two-way process of immigrants 
adjusting themselves to American life 
and American communities absorbing 
immigrant traits has been profound. 
The roots of this process stretch all the 
way back to the drafting and signing 
of our two basic documents—the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. There we find that of the 
fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, eight were foreign born, 
and of the thirty-nine signers of the 
Constitution, seven were foreign born. 
“We should remember,” said Attorney 
General Biddle, “that all Americans 
were at one time or another immigrants 
from other lands, the genius of many 
countries the ancient aspirations of 
many races have built into what is 
America.” In dealing with the prob- 
lem, one need not search long to dis- 
cover what America is—a composite of 
peoples and heritages. 


VOLUME OF IMMIGRATION 


The immigration to America began 
in the sixteenth century. However, the 
first evidence of systematic recording of 
the arrival of immigrants dates back to 
about: 1820. During the next decade 
only about 150,000 arrived. From then 
on the stream of immigration gathers 
momentum and reaches flood stage by 
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1880, from which point it continues in 
gigantic, ocean-like waves up to 1930. 
Measured in volume of arrivals into the 
country, immigration can be divided 
into five periods, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Approximate 
Number of 
Period Arrivals 

1845-1854... eee ee eee 3,000,000 
1865-1874... 0... cece eee 3,300,000 
1880-1893... ... cc cece eee eae 7,300,000 
1900-1914....... 0... cece eee 13,400,000: 
1920-1924 ooo. os escicascaees.ed eens 2,800,000 


Certain economic and political events 
abroad, as well as here, were closely tied 
to the surge and ebb of immigration, 
such as the Irish famine, the abortive 
German revolution with political up- 
heaval in Austria-Hungary, the years 
immediately preceding our Civil War, 
the Industrial Revolution, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the depression in this 
country of 1873-79, and other events. 


TABLE 2—SumMary oF IMMIGRATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES FROM 1820 
THROUGH 1940 BY 


DECADES! 

Period Number 
1820-1830... cece eee 151,824 
1831-1840... ee cee eee 599,125 
1841-1850... cee eee 1,713,251 
1851-1860... 0... cece eee ee eee 2,598,214 
1861-1870... 2 cee eee eee 2,314,824 
1871-1880... 0.0... eee eee 2,812,191 
1881-1890... eee eee ee eee 5,246,613 
1891-1900. 2... 2... eee eee eee 3,687,564 
1901-1910... 0. reie tereraa raS 8,795,386 
1911-1920... eee eee 5,735,811 
1921-1930... ee cee eee 4,107,209 
1931-1940... ccc ee eee 528,431 

Totals usc e cidtadedetee tes 38,290,443 


In the absence of recorded arrivals 
for periods prior to 1820, it is worth 
while to note a statement from pub- 
lished reports of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. It reads: “Al- 


1 Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Statistics from published reports. 


s 
ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES B; 


though the number of immigrants ar- 
rived in the United States from the 
close of the Revolutionary War up to 
1820 is not accurately known, it is esti- 
mated by good authorities as 250,000.” 


Sources OF ALIENS 


Great Britain, Ireland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and the German Em- 
pire served as the main sources for the 
supply of the new arrivals into the coun- 
try until approximately 1880. Begin- 
ning with this period, however, there is 
in evidence a decided change in the 
sources of supply. Italy, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire with its composite 

` population, Russia, and other countries 
of Europe, as well as some countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, such as Can- 
ada and Mexico, play an important part 
as immigrant sources. Of the recorded 
`- total, only about 10,000,000 arrived 
prior to 1880—the period during which 
the Anglo-Saxon countries and the Ger- 
man Empire served as the main sources. 
Of the remaining 28,000,000 that ar- 
rived during the last sixty years, almost 
three-fourths came from other than the 
Anglo-Saxon or Germanic sources. Ta- 
ble 3 supports this fact. 


TABLE 3—Matn Sources oF IMMIGRANTS 
To U.S.A., 1881-19392 


Tally scciin oh tigate sea cee ua’ 4,632,644 
Austria-Hungary............065 - 4,061,104 
RUSSIA 5 cha sl ob snk erent Ores arate 3,300,137 
Germany... . 6.6... e cece eee eee 2,948,305 
Canada and Newfoundiand....... 2,339,990 
Brital eseni tsa Ress bo EA 2,299,686 
Ireland (Eire)... 0.0.00... 2.00 1,762,063 
Norway... . 0... eee eee eee eee 601,284 
Sweden siicacce-cicjae dele goes ine 1,063,341 
MEXICO eanan EEO eee 750,823 
All others eeraa eny 4,270,881 

Total—all countries.......... 28,030,258 


In Table 3 two sets of figures are 
susceptible of interpretation, namely, 


2 Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Statistics from published reports. 
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those for Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. Before World War I, Austria- 
Hungary had a population of fifty-seven 
millions. Of this, the Hungarians and 
the Austrians formed an equal num- 


_ ber—seven million each. The remain- 


der—forty-three millions—were subject 
peoples of non-Austrian and non-Hun- 
garian stock. Various Slavonic groups 
represented thirty-seven millions, and. 
the other six millions were made up 
of Rumanians, Jews, and Italians. In 
this conglomerate Empire, the minority 
ruled the overwhelming majority. Ab- 
sentee landownership was the style of 
the ruling class. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of the subject peoples tilled the 
vast estates of their masters. There- 
fore, the conditions of pauperism 
equivalent to slavery were in full bloom 
there. However, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was never blessed with her own 
Abraham Lincoln who would have 
righted the wrong. It is reasonable to 
assume that an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the immigrants recorded as 
coming from Austria-Hungary were rep- 
resentatives of subject peoples dissatis- 
fied with economic and political condi- 
tions at home. 

The figures applicable to Germany, 
in Table 3, are susceptible of similar 
interpretation. The accuracy of this 
interpretation can perhaps best be il- 
lustrated by the immigration records 
pertaining to Poland. During the 
Alien Registration Program we regis- 
tered 442,553 Polish aliens, while the 
immigration statistics show that 414,- 
053 persons were recorded as having 
come from Poland from 1820 to 1939. 
In other words, we registered 28,500 
more Polish aliens in 1940 than the 
total arrived from Poland in one hun- 
dred and twenty years. A similar situa- 
tion was true, to a less degree, with 
Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, and some 
others. 

This in no way reflects on the ac- 
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curacy of the recorded imniigration sta- 
tistics. - In fact the immigration statis- 
tics point out the significance of our 
Government’s traditional policy of re~ 
cording immigrants entering the country 
on the basis of jus soli rather than jus 
sanguinis. Therefore, had we recorded 
the immigrants on the basis of their 
consciousness of origin rather than their 
country of birth, our immigration rec- 
ords would reflect a truer picture. 


THE REGISTRATION PROGRAM 


_ Because of the immigrant’s unique 
position in the history of the United 
States, as well as in the hearts and 
minds of Americans, it was quite natu- 
ral to understand and also reasonable 
to assume that the Alien Registration 
Program would touch directly or in- 
directly upon millions of Americans. 
One need not scratch far below the 
surface of our composite population in 
order to discover that the vast majority 
of those who would be subject to the 
provisions of the Alien Registration Act 
would be related by blood or other ties 
to millions of native-born or naturalized 
Americans. At the outset of the. pro- 
gram it was felt important to explain 
the purpose and the scope of the legis- 
lation to the aliens themselves, to the 
agencies and organizations interested in 
the aliens’ problems, and to the general 
public, 

The act, which was signed by the 
President on June 28, 1940, called for 
the Registration Program to start on 
August 27, 1940. The planning of the 
program, the designing, printing, and 
distributing of some forty millions of 
various forms, the drafting of admin- 
istrative regulations and procedures, 
and the recruiting and training of per- 
sonnel for field operations and in the 
central office, represented the finest and 
most intelligent co-operation on the 
part of many Federal and state agen- 
cies, and also of many private organi- 
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zations. In designing the registration 
blank the staff was cognizant of the 
fact that the questions asked should be 
direct and easily translatable into for- 
eign languages. As committed by the 
act, certain specified and implied items 
were incorporated. In order to know 
as much as possible about each alien 
in the country, good administrative 
judgment suggested many items in addi- 
tion to those specified or implied in the 
act. Fifteen primary and twenty-seven 
secondary questions were incorporated 
in the registration form. 


CoMPLETE INFORMATION GATHERED 


As a result of the Alien Registration 
Program we know that there are 4,921,- 
452 aliens in the country. Heretofore, 
nowhere in the Government or out of 
the Government was there to be found 
a complete index of ‘the alien popula- 
tion. The Census Bureau took an in- 
ventory every ten years of the total 
population. As a by-product of this 
inventory, we had some information re- 
garding aliens. Since the inception of 
the Alien Registration Division, expe- 
rience has proved that all previous in- 
formation regarding the alien popula- 
tion has been inadequate. This is not 
meant as criticism of the Census Bureau 
figures; rather, it has proved that this 
was a special problem and therefore 
should have commanded special atten- 
tion. Many people in the Government 
and out of the Government, particularly 
those dealing with noncitizen minority 
groups, have been handicapped in their 
work by the lack of accurate and com- 
prehensive information regarding the 
alien population of the country. 

There has been a long-felt need for 
this information because of administra- 
tive, social, and educational reasons. 
From the administrative standpoint, it 
was desirable for the Government to 
know who the aliens are, how many we 
have in our midst, where they are, what 


ALIENS IN THE. UNITED STATES 


TABLE 4—-NuMBER oF ALIENS REGISTERED 
IN UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


(Based on preliminary tabulations released 
during January, November and December 


1941.) 


Country 


EUROPE 
Austria............. Bp ioe ett 
Austria-Hungary............. 
Belgium. .... 00sec cece eee eee 
- Bulgaria... eee cee eee 
Czechoslovakia. .............. 
Denmark. . 02... ccc cece eee 
Estonian) ieni erara ia 
Finland. nenea lleen 
© Brance. cc. cece cece eee cease 
© Germany. i... 0... cece eee ee 
© Great Britain....... RIEA 


Portugal. .......-...0- eee eee 
Rumania... 0. ese cceer ences 


Turkey. e cticcesiwas imran sees 
Yugoslavia..............e0 00 
Other Europet.............4. 


TOTAL EvROPE...... wees se 


Palestine and Trans-Jordan.... 


Trans s ated DEE E wey 


Syria and Lebanon......... Beas 
French Asiatic Possessions. .... 
British Asiatic Possessions... .: 
Portuguese Asiatic Possessions. . 
Other Asia?...... TATEN eae 


Toran ASIA. occ ce cece rene 


Total 


191,594 
94,510 
15,766 

4,491 
72,668 
29,742 

1,890 
50,326 
33,334 


TABLE 4—Continued 
Country 
OCEANIA 


Japanese Pacific Possessions. ... 
Netherlands Pacific Possessions. 
Portuguese Pacific Possessions. . 
Philippine Islands............ 
U. S. Possessions............. 
Other Pacific. ...... esnaera 


TOTAL OCEANIA. enaena 


Egypti s oeng ues stele ceca 


Libetias.<s.0$s300s.hd merane eii 


Belgian African Possessions. .... 
French African Possessions..... 
British African Possessions. .... 
Italian African Possessions. .... 
Portuguese African Possessions . 
Spanish African Possessions. . . . 
Other Africa... ...........0.. 


Honduras’ siisc3 ce saaasaeeis 
MeXicO..... cc eee cee eee 


Panama s seneo o4 alee ston ae ee 


ARH aie doe salons onan cael gies 
British West Indies........... 
Netherlands West Indies....... 
Panama Canal Zone.......... 


SoutH AMERICA 
Argentina... ..........00005 w 
Bolivia es o.oo 8a rii sie a, ve . 


1,050,450 


3,812 

175 
4,903 
1,725 
2,761 
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TABLE 4—Continued 


Country Total 

SOUTH AmERICA—Continued 
Ecuador. ..... 2.2... cece aces 825 
Paraguay... sii we lie tee aa hae 42 
Perinnease Saad ened be edad 1,375 
Uraguay... 2. cece eee eee 401 
Venezuela..........-...- Festive fe 2,792 
British Guiana............6-. 2,253 
_ Netherlands Guiana........... 274 
French Guiana............... 20 
Other South America.......... . 32 
TOTAL SOUTH AMERICA...... 21,390 


RECAPITULATION BY CONTINENT 


Europe. ri seicersicorinieersr 3,572,911 
` North and Central America... .. 1,050,450 
ASIA. oc ese eee este devas 173,160 
Oceania... ikea ceed eee es 93,976 
South America............... 21,390 
Africa RE EESE EEEE 5,050 
Others onc de ue bbe ele Aen 4,515 
GRAND TOTAL. ........000 00002 4,921,452 


1 Includes Aegean Islands, Albania, An- 
dorra, Castelrosso, Danzig, Gibraltar, Ice- 


land, Leichtenstein, Luxembourg, Malta, 
Monaco, Moresnet, San Marino. 
2Includes Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, 


Oman, Yemen. 
3 Includes those registering as aliens, but 
claiming United States as country of birth. 
4Includes Alaska, Puerto Rico, American 
Virgin Islands, St. Pierre, Miquelon, The 
French West Indies. 
- § Includes aliens claiming birth on board a 
ship of indeterminate registry or on ships of 
nations which do not claim ‘as citizens those 
born on ships of their registry, and also 
includes aliens who do not know where they 
were born. 


their national and racial backgrounds 
are, and so forth. From the educational 
viewpoint, the information was needed 
in order to plan intelligently and prose- 
cute effectively an educational program 
on a national scale for the purpose of 
assimilating these groups into our main 
stream of life. From the social side, the 
information was needed for the purpose 
of promoting the fullest co-operation of 
these groups in our defense program and 
their active participation in community 


and national activities relating to Ameri- 
can life as a whole. 

The Alien Registration Program sup- 
plied the Government with valuable in- 
formation about minority groups in the 
country. We now know accurately the 
total number of aliens, but that is not 
all. We also know the total .of each 
national and racial group, and that the 
aliens have come from more than one 
hundred various countries and states, 
as indicated in Table 4. We know who 
they are, where they are, when and how 
they came in, their age, sex, occupation, 
marital status, military experience, or- 
ganizations to which they belong, their 
affiliations, arrests if any, literacy, steps 
taken toward naturalization, where and 
when, whether they immigrated for the 
purpose of permanent residence or came 
in as visitors, students, treaty mer- 
chants, seamen, stowaways, refugees, 
and so forth. The truth is that we to- 
day actually know more about the 
strangers in our midst than about our- 
selves. 


Major OBJECTIVES 


Shortly before the opening of the 
Registration Program, Attorney General 
Biddle (Solicitor General at the time), 
in one of his broadcasts, said: 


In the administration of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, policies of the 
Department of Justice will be dominated 
by two major objectives. The vigorous. 
and effective enforcements of our laws and 
the full protection of the civil rights of all 
persons in the United States. 


In the prosecution. and in the admin- 
istration of the Registration Program, 
both major objectives have been hereto- 
fore, and are being, observed. 

To those concerned with the admin- 
istration, the total figure of 4,921,452 
registered aliens does not represent just 
so many statistical digits. To them this 
figure represents a total of individual 
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dossiers for each registrant, containing 
valuable information, carefully exam- 
ined, coded, classified, and indexed. In 
addition. to the information obtained at 
the time of registration, the Alien Reg- 
istration Division files today contain 
many thousands of other pieces of docu- 
mentary records that shed substantial 
light on the history, the character, and 
other significant data of the registrants. 

Registration documents have been 
microfilmed in duplicate. The reasons 
for doing this were: first, safeguarding 
of the information obtained; second, 
conservation of space; and third, pro- 
vision of maximum flexibility in the 
utilization of the obtained information 
without depending solely on the origi- 
nal documents and without interfering 
with the flow of the original documents 
through various functions. One set of 
film is on deposit for safekeeping. 

The act provides that all registration 
records 


shall be secret and confidential, and shall 
be made available only to such persons or 
agencies as may be designated by the Com- 
missioner [Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization], with the approval of 
the Attorney General. 


Since the inception of the Alien Regis- 
tration Division, the policy of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice has been not 
to proceed with the naturalization of 
applicants until all the information re- 
garding them is obtained from the Alien 
Registration Division and reviewed. 
Many other agencies of the Government 
that are interested in the alien question, 
whether it be from the viewpoint of 
national defense, the prosecution of the 
war, or those of the minority groups 
working in our industries, have recog- 
nized the value of the registration rec- 
ords, and therefore depend on the Divi- 
sion substantially for the supply of 
needed information. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ALIENS 


Tabulation of the records has brought 
to light many significant characteristics 
about the alien group. As expected, the 
vast majority have family ties in this 
country. Even when measured within 
the closest range of family relationships, 
by inclusion of spouse only, spouse and 
child, and children only, the affirmative 
answer still was given by 61 per cent. 
There is no doubt that the percentage 
would have climbed sharply with a 
broader range by inclusion of brother, 
sister, and other immediate blood rela- 
tions. 

It was indicated that there were one 
hundred women for every ninety-five 
men. Approximately 700,000 were 
found fo be illiterate. Of this total 67 
per cent is applicable to women, and 
33 per cent to men. The percentage of 
illiteracy rises sharply among those 
forty-five years of age and older, in both 
groups. 

The median age of the alien, as of 
the 1940 registration, was forty-eight - 
years. It is interesting to contrast this 
with the median age of twenty-eight for 
that of the native-born and naturalized 
citizen. Recent sample studies show 
that the median age for the alien has 
shifted to fifty. This shift can only be 
explained by a reasonable assumption 
that the bulk of those naturalized dur- 
ing the past two years came from among 
the aliens of younger age. 

Out of the total registered, more than 
70 per cent arrived in America prior 
to 1924. More than that, over 900,000 
actually came here prior to 1906. In 
other words, of the total, over 70 per 
cent had lived in the country for more 
than sixteen years prior to the registra- 
tion, and 18 pér cent of these have been 
here for more than thirty-six years. 
Over 70,000 persons registered because 
they were in doubt as to their citizen- 
ship. 
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The results of these and other studies 
lead to the obvious conclusion that most 
of the American aliens are a product of 
our history. For the acquisition of 
United States citizenship, certain edu- 
cational standards are prescribed. No 
one can dispute their desirability. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains that these 
requirements have possibly prevented 
700,000 aliens from becoming natural- 
ized, and will continue to do so. 

Those working with the problems of 
minority groups have often expressed 
considerable concern over this. They 
say that most of the aliens affected 
by these requirements are old people. 
` They have lived here for a great many 
years. Many of them have grown-up, 
native-born children and grandchildren, 
of whom not only they, but also the 
country is proud. Furthermore, they 
point out that these people love Amer- 
ica. They are Americans in spirit, 
therefore why not make them Ameri- 
cans in fact? Why not grant them the 
privilege of our full partnership in their 
declining years? There is a good deal 
of merit in all these points, regardless 
of whether the question is looked upon 
from a sentimental or a purely practical 
viewpoint. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that only through legislative ac- 
tion can this segment of our alien popu- 
lation hope to obtain relief from the 
present requirements. 


Tue AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


As individuals in our daily relation- 
ships with one another, we have always 
practiced a philosophy of decency—live 
‘and let live; and as people, we have a 
profound respect for the common man; 
we believe in the rule of fairplay. Foul 
means are repugnant to us. As ex- 
pressed through the administrative ac- 
tions of our Government, we rightly 
claim to be a truth-practicing nation. 
In the administration of the Alien Reg- 


istration, the Government officials have 
observed the objectives of “the vigorous 
and effective enforcement of our laws 
and the full protection of the civil rights 
of all persons in the United States.” A 
vast multitude of those registered “loyal 
aliens” have understood our position. 
We have won their confidence and, fur- 
thermore, this confidence has been 


‘translated into full co-operation. Those 


few that were considered as possible 
saboteurs or as potentially dangerous 
have well learned the swiftness and the 
effectiveness of the law enforcement 
agencies and the agencies concerned 
with our national security. This is as 
it should be. 

With the information secured during 
the Registration Program we are also 
placed in a position of planning a long- 
range program of positive measures in 
order to facilitate the nationalization 
of the alien as much as possible, and 
his assimilation into the national life 
stream. Even during the war we are 
making efforts to carry this out through 
the National Citizenship Education Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Department of 
Justice in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education and the 
Work Projects Administration. 

This is quite typical of America. We 
are builders and not destroyers. Others 
in other countries have not understood 
the American experience. To them, 
America has meant a new land with 
abundant fertility and richness. To us, 
America is not only a symbol of physi- 
cal, economic power, but also that of 
spiritual grandeur—a society of men. 
In it we have found harmony in living 
and prospering together, regardless of - 
race, creed, color, or national origin for 
one hundred and fifty years. 

In the march of civilization through 
the ages, other parts, countries, or peo- 
ples of the world have made positive 
contributions toward the progress of the 
human race. Egypt contributed parch- 
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ment, the Jews gave us the Old. Testa- 
ment, and the Greeks, various sciences. 
These survived the tyranny, destruc- 
tion, plagues, and all other evil forces 
of the potentates and dictators of their 
ages. We have a definite, positive con- 


. b 
tribution to.make to the people of the 
world; to teach them how to live to- 
gether in harmony regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. Our 
American experience is the best ex- 
ample for all of them. 


Donald R. Perry is director of the Alien Registra- 
tion Division, United States Department of Justice, 


Philadelphia. 


At the beginning of the program, while 


serving in the capacity of assistant director, he helped 


to organize it. 


He has had many years of organizing, 


administrative, and executive experience in private 


business and Government. 


During the first World 


War he served with the armed forces of his native 


land—prewar Serbia. 


The Negro Minority 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


rYNHE Negro population in 1940 num- 

bered 12,865,518, which was 9.8 
per cent of the total population of the 
United States.” Between 1930 and 1940 
there was an increase of 947,375, or 8.2 
per cent, as compared with a total popu- 
lation increase over the decade of 7.2 
per cent. While the rate of increase of 
Negroes was slightly above that of the 
total in 1940, it was notably less than 
the Negro rate of 13.6 per cent in the 
preceding decade. The slowing up of 
the increase in the white population re- 
flects the decline both in immigration 
and in the crude rate of natural in- 
crease. There was a decline of 18.3 per 
cent in the net immigration between 
1930 and 1940, and a lower birth rate 
in the white population which was. not 
fully offset by the lowered death rate. 
In the case of the Negro population the 
increase over the decades has been al- 
most entirely due to natural increase, 
and, although the rates have shown 
sharp fluctuations at times due ob- 
viously to faulty enumeration, the in- 
crease has followed roughly that of the 
whites. This has been true in spite of 
the fact that internal changes involving 
population redistribution have been re- 
sponsible for differential regional rates 
of increase. . 

The slight increase in the per cent of 
Negroes in the total population from 9.7 
to 9.8 during the 1930’s reflects more 

‘the decline in net white immigration 
than it does the Negro natural increase. 
Since the first census, in 1790, the de- 
cline in the numerical importance of the 
Negro population has been consistent. 
In 1790 Negroes were 19.3 per cent of 
the total; in 1880 they were 13.1 per 


* Statistics given in this paper were secured 
from the 1930 census and the census releases 
for 1940. 
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cent; and by 1930 they were only 9.7 
per cent. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


In 1940 over three-fourths of the Ne- 
gro population (77.0 per cent) lived in 
the south, as compared with 78.7 per 
cent in 1930. The north had 21.7 per 
cent and the west 1.3 per cent of the . 
1940 Negro population. This repre- 
sented an increase between 1930 and 
1940 of 1.4 per cent in the north and 0.3 
per cent in the west. The distribution 
by divisions in 1930 and 1940 is shown 
in Table 1. 

The’ proportional increase of the Ne- 
gro population in all three divisions of 
the south was smaller than the percent- 
age of increase in the total Negro popu- 
lation, and the increase in the divisions 
of the north and west was uniformly 
greater, indicating a continued migra- 
tion of Negroes from the south to the 
north and west. 


SEX COMPOSITION 


The, sex ratio of the Negro population 
presents a striking contrast to that of 
the total population. In all classes of 
the white population and in the cate- 
gory of “other races” the males exceed 
the females in number. In the Negro 
population the females exceed the males 
by 327,442. This excess appears in 
both the north and the south, but in 
the west there is a small margin of ex- 
cess of males. While it appears that 
the heavy male proportions in European 
immigration in the north, in particular, 
have affected the white sex ratio in that 
region, the Negro population has felt 
no such influence, and since there is an 
excess of Negro females in both north 
and south, it seems likely that the dif- 
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TABLE 1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION oF NEGROES 














Region Population 
United States 12,865,518 
‘New England 101,509 . 
Middle Atlantic 1,268,366 
East North Central 1,069,326 
. West North Central 350,992 
South Atlantic 4,698,863 
East South Central 2,780,635 
West South Central 2,425,121 
Mountain 36,411 
Pacific 134,295 





ference is due to the markedly higher 
mortality of Negro males and, in some 
instances, to the more frequent classi- 
fication of marginal Negro males than 
females as white. 

In only two of the 73 cities of 50,000 
or more population and with as many 
as 10,000 Negroes did Negro males oùt- 
number Negro females. Contrary to 
expectation, the number of Negro fe- 
males was in slight excess over Negro 
males even in such cities of the north 
as Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, and Pitts- 
burgh, which are devoted to heavy in- 
dustry. The industrial city of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, showed a similar excess. 

This excess of Negro females . over 
males, which has been apparent for more 
than a century, was further increased 
between 1930 and 1940. Whereas in 
1930 there were 97 Negro males per 100 
Negro females, in 1940 there were only 
95 Negro males per 100 Negro females. 
In that decade the increase in the num- 


ber of males was 150,000 less than the 


increase in females. 


AGE COMPOSITION 


The Negro population is growing 
older, but the median age in 1940 
(25.3) was lower than that of the total 
population (29.0) and of the native 











f Per C 
Population Prone ereen 
1930-40 1930-40 
11,891,143 974,375 8.2 
94,086 7,423 0.8 
1,052,899 215,467 20.5 
930,450 138,876 15.0 
331,784 19,208 5.8 
4,421,388 277,475 6.3 
2,658,238 122,397 4.6 
2,281,951 143,170 6.3 
30,225 6,186 20.5 
90,122 44,173 49.0 
white population (26.9). The median 


age for Negroes was 1.8 years higher in 
1940 than in 1930, and for native whites 
it was 3.2 years higher. The median 
age for Negro males is the same as that 
for the females. In the native white 
population there were fewer children . 
under 5 and between 5 and 9 years of ` 
age in 1940 than in 1930. In the Negro 
population there were fewer children be- 
tween 5 and 9 years of age in 1940 than 
in 1930, but more children under 5 
years of age in 1940 than in 1930. In 
1940 there were 193,898 more Negroes 
in the active working and reproducing 
ages of 20 to 35 than in 1930. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 


The detailed census figures for the 
Negro population are not yet available. 
First summary figures, however, show 
that in the north the total population 
increased 15.8 per cent during the dec- 
ade ending in 1940, and in the west 
41.8 per cent, while in the south the 
increase was only 5.8 per cent. This 
reflects the continued migration of Ne- 
groes from south to north, and this 
migration, as in the past, has drawn 
heavily from the southern. rural res- 
ervoirs for the industrial cities of the 
north. 


LJ 
The cities with the largest Negro 


population in 1940 are shown in Ta- 
ble 2. 
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tions balance in both the south and the 
north. This is observed in the relaxing 
and controlling of racial policies, and 


TABLE 2 





1940 
Negro Population 


New York 458,444 
Chicago 277,731 
Philadelphia 250,880 
‘Washington 187,266 
Baltimore 165,843 
Detroit 149,119 
New Orleans 149,043 
Memphis 121,498 
Birmingham 108,938 
St. Louis 108,765 
Atlanta 104,533 











Per Cent of Total ° Per Cent of Increase 
Population 1930-40 
6.1 39.9 
8.2 18.7 
13.0 14.2 
28.2 41.8 
19.3 16.7 
9.2 19.5 
30.1 15.0 | 
41.5 22.6 
40.7 12.8 
13.3 16.2 
34.6 16.1 





The proportion of Negroes to the to- 
tal population in these cities ranged 
from 6.1 per cent in New York to 41.5 
per cent in Memphis. The rates of 
increase in these cities suggest the con- 
tinued urban trend of the Negro popu- 
lation. Although the proportion of Ne- 
‘groes in the total population has been 
consistently declining, their proportion 
in the largest cities is markedly increas- 
ing. This is particularly true of the 
northern cities, but in the southern 
cities the proportions represent an ac- 
tual decline since 1890. 

The Negro migration, when consid- 
ered apart from the sporadic and in- 
duced mass movements, has been a 
process virtually of creeping from state 
to state northward. In 1920, for ex- 
ample, Kentucky’s birth-residence sur- 
plus from Tennessee was 11,482, and 
‘her deposit to Ohio 23,735. North 
Carolina received 80,000 Negroes from 
South Carolina but contributed 150,000 
to the north. Virginia received 40,000 
from the south but gave 230,000 to the 
north. 

A second factor of significance in re- 
cent Negro population movements is the 
disturbance of the racial and race rela- 


especially in the actual effect as regis- 
tered in voting and various political 
pressures. Negroes are the potential 
balance of power in some seventeen 
states, chiefly in the north. 

Problems of relief and unemployment 
are involved in the displacement of this 
population, when consideration is given 
to the limitations on industrial skill. 
The early releases of the 1940 census 
show, for the period just preceding the. 
accelerated national industrial program 
under war pressure, that ‘the proportion 
of Negroes and other nonwhites seeking 
work during the census week was gen- 
erally greater than that of whites. 


Some Aspects oF NEGRO POPULATION 
PROBLEMS 


The Negro population is no longer 
predominantly a rural population. Al- 
though the 1940 figures for Negroes are 


‘not yet available, it appears from the 


published figures for nonwhites that 
47.9 per cent are urban, 35.2 per cent 
rural farm, and 16.8 per cent rural non- 
farm. Between 1930 and 1940 the 
nonwhite rural farm population de- 
creased 3.9 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 0.7 per cent for. the white 
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rural farm population. The nonwhites, 
excluding the Negroes, are only 0.4 per 
cent of the total population. During 
slavery the Negro population, according 
to Dublin, reached the limits of human 
fertility. 

From almost uniformly large families, 
the size of the Negro family has de- 
creased until the average is less than 
that of the native white family in cities. 
Paul C. Glick of the Bureau of the 

’ Census, in a special analysis of 1930 
census data, shows that the Negro 
family is smaller than that of any other 
class of the population. Native white 
families have 3.35 members, foreign- 
born white families 3.74, and Negro 
families 3.15.4 In a special study in 
1935 the Milbank Memorial Fund 
found that the fertility rates for Negro 
women were lower at all ages except 
under 20, and in all areas except the 
rural farm. The standardized birth rate 
per 1,000 wives of childbearing age was, 
according to the special survey of 1935: 
96 for native whites, 111 for foreign- 
born whites, and 86 for Negroes. 

It is a striking fact that for the 40,- 
000 Negro wives included in the special 
study there was very little difference in 
fertility among occupational classes, but 
a lower rate of births in all classes than 

_for white women. In urban areas white 
women fall short of replacing themselves 
by 14 per cent, and Negro women by 28 
per cent. At present rates of increase, 
it would require 250 years for the white 
population to double itself, and 540 for 
the Negro population. 

Population pressure, as Dr. Woofter 
notes, is basic in determining wage dif- 
ferentials. These strike the Negro 
population with special force, because 
the differentials are greatest for un- 
skilled work and least for skilled work. 
The differentials for unskilled work are 


1 Paul C. Glick, “Types of Families: An 
Analysis of Census Data,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Vol. 6, No. 6 (Dec. 1941), p. 830. 


as much, af times, as 80 per cent, and 
for skilled work about 20 per cent. 
Seventy-five per cent of the surplus Ne- 
gro workers are classified as unskilled. 

The National Resources Committee, 
in making its summary in 1938 of occu- 
pational opportunities of racial minori- 
ties in different parts of the United 
States, pointed out that there is less 
regional variation than might be ex- 
pected in the distribution of Negro male 
workers in nonfarm occupations.2? La- 
borers and service workers made up 67 
per cent of the total in the northeast 
and in the middle states, 70 per cent in 
the northwest and in the southeast, and 
73 per cent in the southwest; the ratio 
of unskilled to service workers among 
Negro males was about 5 to 2 in all 
sections except in the southeast, where 
it was 6 to 1. In the case of male Ne- 
gro workers, the greatest difference be- 
tween north and south was found in the 
division between the farm and nonfarm 
occupations. About 55 per cent of all 
gainfully employed Negro males in the 
southeast and 51 per cent in the south- 
west were on farms; but only 7 per cent 
of these workers in the northeast, 5 per 
cent in the middle states and 9 per cent 
in the northeast were on farms. 

In the case of gainfully employed 
Negro women not working on farms, the 
proportion in service occupations ranged 
from 70 per cent in the middle states to 
82 per cent in the southwest. The wid- 
est variations were among semiskilled 
workers, who made up 19 per cent of 
the Negro women workers in the north- 
east and 20 per cent in the middle 


. States, but only 11 per cent in the south- 


east and 9 per cent in the southwest. 
The population distribution and fluc- 
tuation by region help to point up the 


2The Problems of a Changing Population, 
Report of the Committee on Population Prob- 
lems to the National Resources Committee, 
May 1938 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938), pp. 81-82. 
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racial factor, particularly as it is made 
‘manifest in the traditional social atti- 
tudes which éither create or restrict 
occupational opportunity. It appears, 
however, that in the southeast, where 
the racial attitudes are most pronounced 
and where Negroes are heavily con- 
centrated in unskilled labor and service 
jobs, the white population does not 
show any very favorable occupational 
distribution. This has led to the sug- 
gestion that an increase in the privileged 
occupations of both whites and Negroes 
might follow a rise in the economic level 
for all groups. 


POPULATION AND EDUCATION 


The south, with its poorest resources, 
has the highest fertility rates, and as a 
result of persistent migrations it has 
supported the life and education of mil- 
lions of the youth that it has sent to 
other sections. Attention should be 
called to the serious burden of support 
of education, as well as other essential 
services, for this area and its population. 
In the first place, the south, with its 
smaller income and per capita wealth, 
has an excess number of children to 
educate from tax funds. For every 
1,000 adults it has 1,034 children under 
15 years of age, as compared with 782 
in the north and 599 on the Pacific 
coast. The number of children of ele- 
mentary school ages per 1,000 adults 
(20-64) runs about as follows: South 
Carolina 523; North Carolina 491; 
West Virginia 438; Alabama 411; Hli- 
nois 270; New York 254; California 
225. In other words, the differentials 


are from 70 to 100 per cent higher for. 


southern states. Thirty-one per cent of 
the children of the Nation are on farms 
representing only 9 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

Whereas the south can expend only 
about a third of the national average 
for education, it allows for the Negroes 
less than a third of its third. One re- 
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sult of this appears in the 1940 figures 
on educational attainment of the popu- 
lation 25 years old and over. For the 
country as a whole, the Negroes had 
completed 5.7 median school years; and 
in the rural nonfarm and rural farm 
Negro population, largely southern, the 
median school years completed were 5.0 
and 4.1 respectively, as compared with 
8.6 and 8.0 for whites of the same areas. 

Most important, however, in this 
situation is the changing character of 
occupations for the absorption of the 


excess populations which are, mani-' 


festly, in the south. The new occupa- 
tions are those demanding increased 
education, and these yield greatest ad- 
vantages to northern youth with supe- 
rior education, and least advantage to 
the Negroes who are handicapped by 
their status and race in the south. This 
suggests the urgency of Federal aid in 
equalizing education by regions and by 
race. The wealth of the south is con- 
stantly drawn off by stronger financial 
agencies of the north and the east, and 
this is reflected in the striking difference 
observable in the per capita income and 
wealth of the south as compared with 
the north and the east. 


POPULATION MOVEMENT IN WARTIME 


Several circumstances have affected . 


recent Negro population movement in 
relation to employment opportunity. 
The rapid expansion of industries en- 
gaged in the production of materials 
for the war has been responsible for 
the location of many of the large plants 
in the south. The withdrawals of large 
numbers of able-bodied men for military 
service, simultaneous with the increased 
demand for workers, has resulted in a 
relaxation of the barriers to employment 
of Negro men; in particular, in the in- 
dustries in the southern area. Many of 
these new industrial workers are older 
men and of rural origin, and in many 
instances they continue to hold their 
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farms while doing this industrial work. 
There has been less urgency for migra- 
tion to the northern industrial centers 
to secure employment. 

Again, since the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in creating 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, and the insistence of the Of- 
fice of Production Management that in- 
dustries holding government contracts 
abandon discriminatory practices in re- 
spect to the employment of Negroes, 
there has been a marked increase in the 
absorption of Negro workers in the 
larger and new industries of the north. 
The regional differences in wages under 
government contracts have not been as 
great as formerly in private competition. 
There is thus a further reduction in the 
incentive to migration. 

Despite these factors, however, it can 
be said only that the current of north- 
ward migration has slackened during 
the most recent period of wartime pro- 
duction. : 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


In summary, the following facts ap- 
pear to. warrant restating with regard 
to the Negro minority: 

1. While the rate of increase of the 
Negro population between 1930 and 
1940 was greater than the rate for the 
total population, it was considerably 
less than the Negro rate of the preced- 
ing decade. 

2. Although Negroes formed a slight- 
ly larger proportion of the total popu- 
lation in 1940 than in 1930, this was 
due more to the decline in net white 
immigration than to Negro natural in- 
crease. 

3. Continued northward migration of 
Negroes is indicated by smaller propor- 
tional increases in Negro population of 
regions of the south as compared with 
regions of the north and the west. 

4. The sex ratio of the Negro popu- 


lation stands in striking contrast to that 
of the white population and “other 
races.” In the latter two groups males 
exceed the females in number, but in 
the Negro group the reverse is true. 

5. The Negro population is getting 


‘older, but its median age is still lower 


than the median age of the total and 
native white populations. 

6. Although detailed figures on Negro 
migration are not yet available, the per 
cent of increase of the Negro popula- 
tion in large cities shows continued 
urbanization of the group. The per- 
centages of increase of Negroes in 
Washington and New York between 
1930 and 1940 were 41.8 and 39.9, 
respectively. 

7. The Negro family in 1930 was 
smaller than that in any other class 
of the population, having 3.15 members 
as compared with 3.35 members in na- 
tive white families and 3.74 members 
in foreign-born white families. The 
fertility rates for Negro women were 
lower at all ages except under 20, and 
in all areas except the rural farm. 
Urban white women fall approximately 
14 per cent short of replacing them- 
selves, while urban Negro women fall 
28 per cent short. 

8. In those regions where Negroes are 
heavily concentrated in unskilled labor 
and service jobs, the white population 
does not show a very favorable occupa- 
tional distribution. 

9. The south has less than its share 
of the national income and per capita 
wealth, but more than its share of chil- 
dren to educate, having 1,034 children 
under 15 years of age for every 1,000 
adults, as compared with 782 children 
in the north and 599 on the Pacific 
coast. l 

10. Several circumstances have af- 
fected recent Negro population move- 
ment in relation to wartime employment 
opportunity. Among these have been 
the movement of industries to the south 
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and the greater interest of ‘the Federal 
Government in industrial wages and 
hours and discriminatory practices in 
regard to the employment of Negroes. 
The Federal Government’s wartime role 


as the primary industrial contracteé has 
greatly increased the potency of its in- 
fluence with regard to the determination 
of the labor conditions and practices 
which shall obtain in industry. 
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cially with Negro life, and was awarded the William 
E. Harmon gold medal for distinguished achievement 
among Negroes in science for 1930. He is author or 
co-author of many works concerning Negroes, the 
latest of which are Preface to Racial Understanding 
(1936), The Negro College Graduate (1936), and 
Statistical Atlas of Southern Counties (1940). 


National Solidarity and the Jewish Minority - 
l By H. M. KALLEN 


HEN a community, whatever be 

its size, decides some issue, it 
divides into a majority and one or more 
minorities. Our habits of thought and 
speech lead us to imagine such division 
as permanent. In free societies, how- 
ever, it involves nothing static or fixed. 
An individual who is a member of a 
majority in one respect becomes a mem- 
ber of a minority in another, and vice 
versa. Each occupational group, each 
religious denomination, each political 
party, each sex, each race, set over 
against all the others, counts as a mi- 
nority; associated with the others, as 
of the majority. Majorities are minori- 
ties in combination; minorities are ma- 
jorities in division. 

A society is democratic when its insti- 
tutions insure and facilitate a constant 
process of combination and division, 
free mobility of decision regarding all 
the issues of life. Difference and differ- 
entiation give it its characteristic form 
and go. Here in America, the freedoms 
of the Bill of Rights define our dynamic 
in enterprise, in faith, in thought and 
expression, and in association; the Dec- 
laration of Independence defines our 
goal, our means, and our method. And 
the consummation of all the definitions 
is, the right of men and groups to be 
different. Majorities are orchestrations 
of the different; * minorities are disso- 
ciations of the different. The “Ameri- 


1“As many speakers and writers have be- 
gun to suggest, our American ideal should be 
expressed not in terms of a ‘melting pot’ with 
‘its somewhat mournful implication of uni- 
fotmity, but rather in terms of an orchestra, 
in which each racial group, like an orchestral 
choir, coiitributes its special, different tone to 
the rich ensemble of the whole.” Harold B. 
Hoskins, “American Unity and Our Foreign- 
Born Citizens,’ Tae Annas, March 1942, p. 
158. i 
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can way” is the order of these constant 
combinations and dissociations in all the 
enterprises of living. 

Unfortunately, too many people ha- 
bitually think of difference not only as 
status, but as opposition. They identify 
the different as the inimical. They feel 
what the sociologist calls “xenophobia,” 
or fear of the different. Their feeling is 
embodied in customs and conduct which 
make up the problems of national soli- 
darity wherein resides the permanent 
challenge to the American faith and the 
American way. Sicknesses of democ- 
racy, they are problems of the majority, 
not the minority.” 


ANTAGONISM TOWARD THE JEW 


- The “Jewish problem” is the classical 

instance of such a minority problem. 
In certain fundamental respects it is 
very different from other minority prob- 
lems. Coextensive with Christianity, it 
is the oldest in the Christian world. 
The migrations of Christianism have 
carried it to non-Christian countries, 
while Christians who have rejected 
Christianism for Nazism or Fascism 
have not only retained but magnified 
the Jewish problem as a cheap and 
potent instrument in their conscience- 
less conquest of power. 

While such words as Pole, German, 
Texan, Czech, Walloon, Serb, Fleming, 
Croat, Magyar, Slovene, Yankee, Welsh- 
man, Scot, Breton, Irishman, Basque, 
and the like would denote nothing much 
and nothing definite to the world’s un- 
learned multitudes, the word Jew carries 


2 Franklin D. Roosevelt to the National As- 
sociation for Advancement of Colored People, 
June 25, 1938: “For it is evident that no 
democracy can long survive which does not 
accept as fundamental to its very existence the 
recognition of the rights of its minorities.” 
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a singular and universal meaning. To 
identify any group or individual as Tex- 
an, Pole, Czech, Scot, and so on, would 
hardly modify the attitude of others to- 
ward such people. To call the very 
same individuals or groups Jews would 
shut them out and cut them off, draw 
an emotional ring around them, and fix 
them as a constitutive minority. This 
is what Hitler and his crew have aimed 
at with their notorious Nuremberg laws; 
but their act is only a brutally acute 
local heightening of a chronic and gen- 
eral disposition. 

The ‘feeling and ideas which the word 
“Jew” awakens in non-Jews have no 
relation to what people called Jews in 

` fact are or do. They compose a senti- 
ment intrinsic to the Christian beliefs 
regarding the origin, the nature, and 
the destiny of mankind. In these be- 
liefs the term “Jew” has a central place 
and a characteristic meaning. The Jew- 
ish people, Pastor Martin Niemdller 
told his flock in a sermon that leveled 
the deadliest of all insults at the Nazis 
by identifying them with the Jews, 
“bears a curse throughout the history 
of the world . . . because it rejected Him 
[Christ] and resisted Him to the death. 
... the Jews brought the Christ of God 
to the Cross.” è 

The theological reformulation of 
Christian dogma under the stimulus of 
the philological, historical, and social 
sciences has not yet reached the point 
of altering the sentiments of anathema 
-and rejection which the word “Jew” 
awakens in general Christian usage. 


8 Martin Niemiller, Here Stand I, Chicago: 
Willett Clark & Co. 
ment, and uses of this dogma, see Conrad H. 
Moehlmann, The Christian-Jewish Tragedy, 
Rochester: Printing House of Leo Hart, 1933; 
W. A. Campbell, The Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection of Jesus, London: Pioneer Press, 1933; 
The Corner Stone of Christianity, La Salle, 
Il: Open Court Publishing Co., 1938; .Ed- 
ward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, chap. 15. 


For the origins, develop- 


Thus the same person, according ‘as he 
is or is not labeled Jew, will -be seen’ 
with very different eyes and meet with 
very different responses. The psycho- 
logical effect of the label is like that of 
the direct perception of skin color or 
other stigmata of race. The person to 
whom it is attached is automatically 
shut out and cut off as by an ancestral 
trait, and though scientific anthropology 
denies that “Jew” stands for race, fan- 
tasists like Albert Nock and J. F. Brown 
purport to perceive Jewish racial traits, 
and J. O. Hertzler observes, rightly 
enough, that to plain people the intent 
of the word “Jew” is something racial.+ 
What it means, however, is nothing that 
scientific anthropologists find, but some- 
thing that religiously set non-Jews pro- 
ject—a prejudice, not a perception; an 
ideological fiction, not an empirical fact. 


THE JEW AS A SCAPEGOAT 


When the projection is elaborated and 
rationalized into a theory and practice 
of conduct toward its object, it is called 
anti-Semitism. Its root and origin may 
be, and often is, ignored or forgotten: 
to justify and account for the feeling 
aroused by the word “Jew,” all sorts of 
secondary explanations are constructed 
—manners, morals, economics, and what 
have you, are invoked separately and 
together, some with a base in experi- 
ence, most without. So easy and simple 
is it to awaken and to mobilize the un- 
conscious negative bias attached to the 
word “Jew” that Jews become the 
cheapest and most effective scapegoats 
in Christian history. There is no evil 


4See Isacque Graeber and Steuart Hender-. 
son Britt (Eds.), Jews in a Gentile World, 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. See also J. F. 
Brown, Psychology and the Soctal Order (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, p. 122): “Almost every- 
one however can clearly differentiate . . . be- 
tween a negro and a white Indo-European 
and even between a white European and a 
Jew.” . 
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which enemies of mankind have not ac- 
cused them of in order to screen their 
own deeds and purposes.’ Rauschning 
reports that Hitler said to him: 


My Jews are a valuable hostage given to 
me by the democracies. Anti-Semitic 
propaganda in all countries is an almost 
indispensable medium for the extension of 
our political campaign, You will see how 
little time we shall need in order to upset 
the ideas and criteria of the whole world, 
simply and purely by attacking Judaism. 


In Mein Kampf Hitler wrote: 


In the year 1918 there was absolutely no 
systematic anti-Semitism. . . . Only very 
slowly did things begin to turn for the 
better. Unsuccessful as was our Guard 
and Watch League, its service in again 
opening up the Jewish Problem was great 
nevertheless. Later, the National Social- 
ists transformed the Jewish Problem into 
the ruling passion of our great nationalist 
movement. 


When the British mass bombing be- 
gan, Goebbels declared that for every 
such bombing Jews would be killed. 
Since the Nazi invasion of Poland, they 
have murdered a million Jews. And the 
seditious priestly defender of the Japo- 
Nazi assault on the democracies, Charles 
Coughlin, wrote in his now abandoned 
antidemocratic propaganda sheet that 
Germany is the innocent victim of a 
“sacred war declared against her nine 
years ago by the Jews.” 

The initiation of the Nazi aggression 
not only upon Christian doctrine but 
upon the total economy of the Christian 
establishments has brought into the 
foreground of attention the Judaist ori- 
gins of the Christian faith and brought 
also to fundamentalist circles the reali- 


5 Cf. David Riesman, The Politics of Perse- 
cution; Ralph S. Morton, “Semites and Sa- 
maritans,” Protestant Digest, Summer 1941; 
Carl J. Friedrich, “Anti-Semitism: Challenge 
to ‘Christian Culture,” in Jews in a Gentile 
World. 


zation that .non-Christian or “pagan” 
anti-Semitism is an attack upon Chris- 
tianism even more than upon Judaism. 
“Spiritually we are Semites,” declared 
Pope Pius XI; “it is not possible for 
Christians to take part in anti-Semi- 
tism.” € Some Protestant ministers like 
the Reverend Stanley High, and certain 
Jews—the great Sigmund Freud and 
Mr. Maurice Samuel, for instance—have 
flatly identified anti-Semitism as a 
Christian aggression upon the Beati- 
tudes, which to them are the moral in- 
wardness of Christianity itself. Anti- 
Semites, said Mr. High, “hate the Jews 
not because they killed Christ, but be- 
cause they produced him.” ? 


JEWISH ATTITUDES 


Among the Jews themselves, the im- 
port given to the word “Jew” by Chris- 
tian dogma has led to a variety of con- 
sequences. Shut out and cut off from 
communication with the non-Jewish 
world by being deprived of their Roman 
citizenship in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, they lived in compact, 
segregated communities called ghettos 
until the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. Those communities main- 
tained and elaborated a characteristic 
social and cultural economy, a way of 
life, with a doctrine and discipline of 
worship and learning, production and 
consumption, which each generation 


6 Where does this leave Charles Coughlin, 
Edward Lodge Curran, Francisco Franco, 
Henri Philippe Pétain, and Pierre Laval, with 
their Christian Fronts, their Falanges, and 
other gangs? 

7Stanley High, “Jews, Anti-Semites and 
Tyrants,” Harpers Magazine, June 1942; Sig- 
mund Freud, Moses and Monotheism; Maurice 
Samuel, The Great Hatred; See also Carl J. 
Friedrich, cited in note 5. All three might 
have referred to Nietzsche, and to the per- 
verse use of Nietzsche made by such Nazi 
theologizers as Paul Bergenhagen. See his 
Judentum, Christentum, Deutschtum bei Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, Berlin: Verlag Paul Steegmann, 
1934. 
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took over from its predecessors, and, 
with additions, diminutions, and trans- 
formations, have kept up to this day. 

The American and French Revolu- 
tions put an end to the enforced legal, 
physical, and social segregation but not 
to the psychological one effected by the 
Christian import of the word “Jew.” 
Under the impulsion of the democratic 
ideal, the laws of one land after another 
made Jews once more eligible to the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. 
But faith and folkways denied the free 
communication and the full participa- 
tion in the common life which demo- 
cratic law affirmed. In 1791 the Na- 
tional Assembly voted emancipation for 
all the Jews of France; in 1941 Pétain’s 
Christian government at Vichy intro- 
duced Hitler’s Nuremberg laws in 
France. During the one hundred and 
fifty years between, the generations of 
the Jews of the world so worked and 
struggled to be free that, according to 
Mr. Stanley High, they have become 
the very incarnation of the spirit of 
liberty and therefore have every tyrant 


for their enemy. Liberty—liberty for’ 


everyone—is in their dominant tradi- 
tion: “There is more in Jewish history 
to hearten the underdog than in any 
other segment of human experience.” 
Many Jews, however, took their his- 
tory and being not for heartening but 
for disaster—-Heine called Judaism a 
misfortune—and where they could not 
escape, they made every effort to mini- 
mize the disaster:-from religious con- 
version to reform scarcely distin- 
` guishable from conversion; from the 
abandonment of the ways and culture 
of the Jewish community to bitter de- 
nunciations of those who refused to fly 
from Judaism. “We are in no way dif- 
ferent from you,” they assured their 
non-Jewish fellow citizens; “give us 
time and you shall see that we are in- 
distinguishable. Not we, but the Jews 
who persist in their Jewishness make the 


Jewish Problem. If they did not strug- 
gle as they do to survive as Jews, there 
wouldn’t be any problem.”*® To these 
suffering souls equal liberty did not 


: mean the free growth and orchestration 


of differences; it meant surrender to 
xenophobia, and the total liquidation 
of difference in similarity. 

Some other Jews, no less sure that 
Judaism is disaster and equally in flight 
from it, but in the extreme opposite 
direction, to medieval Christian funda: 
mentalism, took an opposite stand. 
They justified the anti-Semitisms, not 
on the Jew’s acceptance of his right to 
be different, but on his use of his right 
to free communication and equal par- 
ticipation in the common life which thé 
democratic way establishes and guaran- 
tees. Since, they proclaimed, the mod- 
ern age, as against the age of faith,..is 
characterized by the growth.and spread 
of science, the mastery of nature, a 
developing economy of abundance in . 
thoughts and things, since it is espe- 
cially characterized by the democratic 
liberties which have made these possible 
and which these sustain, the modern 
world is materialistic and corrupt, and 
the Jew, leaving.the spiritual scarcities 
of the medieval ghetto for the fleshpots 
of freedom, has taken on the age’s mate- 
rialism and corruption and improved on 
them. The Jew’s liberation has been . 
his degradation. He has become the 
most debased of moderns, godless, un- 
righteous, corrupting commerce, art, 
and youth.® Thus “the case against the 


8 The latest exposition of this typical atti- 
tude-from an authoritative pen is “Red White 
and Blue Herring,” by Judge Jerome Frank, 
Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 6, 1941. , 

® This position is expounded by a Jew not 
himself known to have departed from the ways 
of the Gentile for the ways of the ghetto, but 
identified as a partisan of dogmatic’ neo- 
Thomism and America First. See Milton 
Mayer, “The Case Against the Jews,” Satur- 
day Evéning Post, March 28, 1942. For an 
exposition of the antidemocratic premises of 
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Jews” is an aspect of the case against 
democracy; the prior and far more po- 
tent theological “case” is not even men- 
tioned. That is the case of the authori- 
tarian, the totalitarian, wherever he 
employs anti-Semitism as a smoke 
screen for his designs against human 
freedom. 


Jews IDENTIFIED WITH DEMOCRACY 


The peculiar identification of Jews 
with democratic ideals and democratic 
ideals with Jews has been variously 
made at different times with different 
intent by friends and foes, both Jews 
and non-Jews.*° Sound or unsound, it 
is made. Perhaps the verse from the 
Old Testament inscribed on the Liberty 
Bell is a symptom: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, to all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

Certainly, the Nazi cult aggressively 
couples the Jews with the democratic 
ideal. “Degenerate Jewish democracy” 
is a phrase ever in the mouths of Hitler 
and his apostles at home and abroad, 
- and their war upon the democracies is 
always a war against the Jews. “We 
know full well,” Hitler said as late as 
- January 9, 1942, “that the war can end 

only by the extermination of the Ger- 
man people or by the disappearance of 
Jewry from Europe. The Aryan folk 
will not be removed from Europe, and 
this war. will see the annihilation of 
Jewry.” And Lord Davies, writing 
sometime later in the Manchester 
Guardian, declared: 


In this tragic conflict we must be for or 
against the Jews: there can be no neu- 
trality. Our attitude towards them be- 


the argument, see Sidney Hook, “Milton 
Mayer: Fake Jeremiah,” The New Leader, 
April 4, 1942, 

10 Among the most recent are Waldo Frank’s 
“The Jews Are Different,” Saturday Evening 
Post, March 21, 1942, and Stanley High’s and 
Carl Friedrich’s articles cited. 
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comes the test of our professions and the 
sincerity of our war aims. It strikes at the 
root of our morale, and if we abandon the 
Jews we abandon everything, because Hit- 
ler has chosen to make them his special 
target. Whether we like it or not, and 
however inconvenient it may be, the Jew- 
ish people has become the personification 
of the issues involved in this world struggle 
between right and wrong, between good and 
evil. If we desert the Jews it may result 
in our losing the war, because it is a be- 
trayal of our avowed war aims. Surely it 
is the height of folly to repudiate our prin- 
ciples and to cold-shoulder our friends in 
order to curry favor with neutrals or poten- 
tial enemies. 


The Jews have become “the personi- 
fication of the issues involved” because 
more than womankind, more than Ne- 
groes, more than workingmen, who no 
less than the Jews are beneficiaries of 
the century-and-a-half struggle of the 
democratic faith to make secure the 
equal right of different people to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the Jewish communities stand, for the 
reasons we have reviewed, as the symbol 
of this faith’s victories in the Christian 
world. They have thus a moral and 
spiritual stake in democracy of which 
their physical and economic stake is 
only a faint expression. They know 
very well, from the horror of their fate 
in Nazi Europe from Russia and Poland 
to France, from Norway to Italy, that 
for them this world-wide civil war is 
indeed a war of survival. 

What sort of people the Jews in fact 
are, how they live, what they live by, 
has, since the rise of the Nazi terror, 
been also the subject of a considerable 
objective study by both Jews and non- 
Jews, as well as the assaults and ad- 
vocacies and the hysterical recrimina- 
tions of the sort reviewed above. Here 
in the United States Jewish societies of 
diverse persuasions have launched care- 
ful researches into the life and labor of 
the Jewish community. Individual Jew- 
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ish scholars have reviewed the Jewish 

_ past and present. The magazine For- 
tune published a study in 1936, and 
currently there is the collective work, 
Jews in a Gentile World, already re- 
ferred to. The consensus is a portrait 
of a community with its internal con- 
flicts of sect and party, growing and 
changing in response to the American 
_ faith and the American scene, doing its 
part, and, in view of its handicaps, 
something more than its part. 


. AMERICAN JEWS 


Today, the Jewish community in the 
United States numbers about four mil- 
lion souls. Its small first settlements 
were pre-Revolutionary, but the multi- 
tudinous Jewish migration dates from 
. the eighties of the last century. The 
order of entry was the order of entry of 
the non-Jewish Europeans into the con- 
tinent—first the Sephardim with the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, English, and 
Dutch;. then the German Jews with 
their non-Jewish Germanic fellow lib- 
erals; finally the Jews of Austrian and 
Slavic Europe. 

An urban people, with more than half 
their number concentrated in the metro- 
politan area of New York and more 
than four-fifths of them in cities of 


over 100,000, American Jews have the’ 


consequential frame of mind, interests, 
and occupations. Their birth rate is 
low (17.5 in New York in 1932), but 
they retain the familial intimacy and 
- -sense of communal responsibility which 
is their cultural inheritance. They are 
very far from the wealth and the power 
which anti-Semitic fantasy endows them 
with in banking, industry, the press, the 
motion picture, the theater, or the .arts. 
Their role in international finance is 


11 See Cecil Roth, Jewish Contributions to 
Civilization, Cincinnati, 1940. 

12 Jews in America, New York: Random 
House, Inc. 
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negligible, their place in heavy industry 
too small to signify, whether-as masters 
or men? In the national economy they 
stand tangent to and are generally the ` 
victims of the great concentrations of ` 
wealth and power known as trusts, mo- ` 
nopolies, and cartels. 

The Jews are most in evidence, alike 
as masters and as men, in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods and services, 
and there they have served as pioneers, 
opening up and developing new fields of 
enterprise. As is the case with the mo- 
tion pictures, they are usually displaced 
in these, after their enterprise has de- 
veloped them, by corporate finance. 
They hold their own in both the pro- 
duction and the distribution of textiles, 
garments, and furniture, but, except in 
New York, not through department 
stores. Numerous in the law, they are 
in that profession small fry without 
power. Seventeen per cent of New 
York’s doctors are Jews, many good 
but few great. Their numbers in the 
civil service, state and Federal, are not 
significant, nor do they readily. find 
employment in the public utilities, the . 
banks, the insurance companies, or the 
transportation companies. In the po- 
lice, fire, and other technological serv- 
ices of cities their numbers are kept 
unduly low, and their opportunities in 
the teaching profession are limited. 

As plain working people, gainfully 
employed, Jews figure most largely in 
the independent trades and crafts. 
They like to own the precarious little 
stores they keep rather than clerk in 
chains, and chains rarely employ themi. 
Their establishment in the needle trades 
is well known, but they are also numer- 
ous among the carpenters, the painters, 
the plumbers, the cleaners and dyers, 


18 Miriam Beard shows how throughout his- 
tory the banner for economic ruthlessness goes 
to others than Jews: “Anti-Semitism—Product 
of Economic Myths,” in Jews in a Gentile 
World. 
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and the independent seamstresses and 
milliners. 

A reinforcement of economic acci- 
dent, such as affects all immigrant com- 
munities, with purposive discrimination 
such as is directed almost exclusively 
toward. Jews and Negroes, is said to 
slow up and distort what would be the 
“normal” occupational distribution of 
Jews. But what would be normal no- 
body knows, for the development of 
our industrial economy has brought 
with it an enormous increase of the 
clerical and service occupations: about 
one American in every seven is thus 
occupied. In view of the fact that, as 
J. Lestshinsky points out, upward of 
65 per cent of the Jews of such areas 
as Detroit and New York are wage 
workers,’* perhaps their distorted occu- 
pational distribution is only another 
myth. 


JEWISH SENTIMENT 


In the industries where they are in- 
fluential, Jews have set a standard of 
democratic solidarity and co-operation. 
The conspicuous instances are the fur 
trade, the hat and cap, and the men’s 
and women’s garment industries, and 
the other industries correspond, though 
laggingly. The garment trades have 
developed during the last generation, in 
the form of union-management co- 
operation, a genuine system of indus- 
trial self-government and a technique 
for arbitrating disputes which keeps 
conflict down to a minimum and con- 
sistently expands the area of collabora- 
tion. The trades unions have taken the 
welfare of the industry as a whole for 
their concern. In their internal 


14 In Jews in a Gentile World, p. 414. 

15 Irwin Ross, “Labor, Capital & Co.” 
Harper's Magazine, May 1942; H. M. Kallen, 
Education, the Machine and the Worker, New 
York, 1923; “Responsibility,” Ethics, LII, 3, 
April 1942. 
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economy they’ have laid a good deal of 
stress on labor education, co-operative 
housing, and the service of other con- 
sumer interests. 

The practical political alignment of 
the Jews has been liberal, not radical. 
Traditionally, they vote the Democratic 
ticket; in labor party politics they are 
prevailingly of the right wing. They 
have won bitter internal fights with 
their small Communist fractions, which 
have led to the practical elimination of 
those interests from the unions. 

An analogous direction of sentiment 
is to be noted among American Jews 
everywhere. It is évinced in the selec- 
tion of the themes and the speakers at 
the forums of the Jewish community 
centers and in the formal expressions of 
opinion by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. The objectives of 
philanthropic foundations particularly 
identified with Jewish names express it: 
the Rosenwald Foundation with its con- 
centration on Negro welfare; Edward 
A. Filene’s Commonwealth and Good 
Will Funds with their emphasis on con- 
sumer organization as a way in eco- 
nomic democracy; the Guggenheim 
Foundation with its encouragement to 
creative workmen in the arts and sci- 
ences. It is indicated by the service 
and attention which Jews give to the 
defense of civil liberties throughout the 
land. It is expressed in the very low 
ratio of crime and delinquency among 
Jews as compared with other folks and 
secfs.*¢ 

These items present a fair sample of 
what emerges from the climate of opin- 
ion of the inner life of the American 


16 See W. Healy and A. F. Bronner, Delin- 
quents and Criminals, New York; W. T. Root, 
A Psychological and Educational Survey of 
1916 Prisoners in the Western Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania; C. R. Shaw and E. D. Myers, 
The Juvenile Delinquent, Illinois Crime Sur- 
vey, Chicago, 1929; C. V. Dunn, “The Church 
and Crime in the United States,” THE ANNALS, 
May 1926. 
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Jewish community as a whole. Lived 
among its neighbors in the social at- 
mosphere due to democratic aspiration 
inhibited by chronic, and occasionally 
acute, anti-Semitism, this life has been 
a very dynamic one of sharp internal 
sectarian and secular conflicts, rapid 
modifications of old institutions and the 
creation of new ones, continuous as- 
similation of and adjustment to the in- 
fluences of the American scene in 
religion, philanthropy, culture, educa- 
tion, and community organization. The 
usual word for this process is “Ameri- 
canization,” but it is Americanization 
as orchestration, in-accord with the free 
patterns of the national life, into an 
integral solidarity with the spirit of 
American democracy—not a dilution 
into characterless indistinction. 


CHANGES IN JUDAISM 


In the American scene Judaism has 
diversified, and the Sephardim, the 
Ashkenazim, and the Hassidim of the 
immigration have been challenged by 

` the Reformers, the Conservatives, the 
Jewish Scientists, the Reconstructionists 
of the'later generations. The synagogue 
has been confronted by the temple, the 
temple by the community center, each 
with its functionaries and officials, its 
societies of professionals and laymen, 
its training schools and colleges, its 
characteristic jdurnals and books, its 
divergent architectures and decorative 
arts, working out in their long debate 
a union and consensus analogous to that 
of the Protestant sects associated to- 
gether in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Amer- 
ica is writing a new page in the theory 
and practice of Judaism, of which the 
changed status of woman is perhaps the 
most dramatic present symbol.2* 

The change in philanthropic ideals 

17See H. M. Kallen, Judaism at Bay (New 
York, 1932), chaps, II, XIV, XV. 
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anc. techniques is as striking. Although 
the: Sephardim might despise the “Ger- 
maas,” and the “Germans” might be 
deenly irked by their “brethren from 
the east,” to look after the “greeners” — 
when they landed, to find them em- 
ployment and facilitate their integra- 
tior. with the national life, was an ob- 
ligation of self-defense as well as of 
piety and righteousness. The effort to 
discharge this obligation has led to defi- 
nite contributions to “scientific” char- 
ity, the training of specialists, the col- 
lection of funds, and the organization 
of local federations which embrace 
evezy Jewish establishment supported 
by voluntary contributions. The local 
federations, again, recently confederated 
intc a Council of Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds, which acts as a sort of clear- 
ing house and licensing agency for 
claims upon community resources, 
whether by hospitals, religious schools, 
loam associations, Palestinian or other 
transatlantic dependents, or “defense” 
ageacies directed to combating anti- 
Semitism, like the Anti-Defamation 
League, the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, or the American Jewish Congress; 
it is able to exercise the pressure of the 
funding power upon them all. 

First attached to the synagogue, Jew- 
ish >harity has become a manifold social 
service work operating as a character- 
istic, independent secular institution 
with a competitive life of its own. It 
is altogether a growth of the American 
soil new, unprecedented. Among its 
units, the most vital and expressive sur- 
vivel from the past is the Hebrew Free 
Loan Societies, which continue the an- 
ciert practice of lending money without 
secirity and without interest or other 
cha-ges, upon endorsement of the bor- 
row=r’s note by one or two reliable 
friends. 

Competitive yet supplementary to the 
religious and philanthropic associations 
are the lendsmanschaften and the fra- 
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ternal orders—most with beneficiary 
and insurance functions, some like the 
B’nai B’rith, without; the associations 
of war veterans, the social clubs, the 
women’s societies, like the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and the in- 
vidious Jewish Greek-letter fraternities 
formed because other college fraternities 
shut out Jews. 


THE ZIONIST MovEMENT 


All such societies are secular diversi- 
fications of an initially religious com- 
munion religiously toned. But the high 
place of secularization is the Zionist 
movement, which has tended to align 
the diverse sectarian interests toward 
_its single aspiration. Expression, at 
once, of the urge to alleviate suffering 
and to vindicate the equal right of Jews 
to live like other folks as a free people 
upon the soil which the history and the 
religion of the West identify peculiarly 
with them, Zionism is the Jewish case 
of “the principle of nationalities” whose 
prophet was Giuseppe Mazzini. It is 
the Jew’s extension of the democratic 
principle from the individual to the 
group. For many Jews disillusioned 
with otherworldly Judaism, the idea of 
a just and free Jewish state in distant 
but earthly Palestine seemed an effica- 
cious surrogate for the New Jerusalem 
in the even more distant, unearthly 
heavens. And it would serve the body 
and spirit of Israel, actually, practi- 
cally; it would go a long way to solve 
the Jewish problem. 

The controversy .over Zionism be- 
came á major force in the process of 
Americanization. It stimulated com- 
munity organization, theological re- 
orientation, historical and social re- 
search, and literary expression. It 
enriched the educational enterprises 
with new drives, new themes, new 
methods, new men, new standards. It 
brought both Hebrew and Yiddish into 
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the dynamic -foreground of expression, 
and it redirected the thinking about 
Jewish relations among Jews and non- 
Jews alike** It also has come to a 
consensus in which, save among a few 
reform rabbis, ideological conflicts re- 
main entirely compatible with united 
co-operative effort on behalf of Jewish 
Palestine. 

One consequence of the controversy 
over Zionism which ran from high to 
low through the communities was to 
bring to the fore the issue of com- 
munity organization and community 
control, in the tradition of the is- 
sue between Jefferson and Hamilton. 
American Israel divided, on inner com- 
munity methods, into two camps, each 
with its own paradoxes. The elder is 
represented by the American Jewish 
Committee, whose tradition is to think 
of the community as a somewhat hier- 
archical body governed by its elders— 
elders by virtue of birth, wealth, power, 
station, and superior education—who 
would act for their fellow Jews on their 
own authority, according to their own 
judgment. The younger and later is 
represented by the confederation of 
Jewish societies of all sorts and con- 
ditions called the American Jewish Con- 
gress, whose aspiration is to reach deci- 
sion on the policies and programs of the 
community via the democratic process, 
by means of duly elected delegates who 
shall be both representative of and re- 
sponsible to the people for whom they 
act. Such figures as the late Justice 
Brandeis, Nathan Straus, Louis Mar- 
shall, and Jacob H. Schiff were protago- 
nists in the controversy. It remains 
unsettled, but is also moving toward a 
consensus. Its impact forced the Ameri- 

18 See Salo Baron, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, New York, 1937; H. M. 
Kallen, Zionism and World Politics, New 
York, 1922; Frontiers of Hope, New York, 
1929; Judaism at Bay (New York, 1932), 
chaps. IV, VI, X, XI; Arthur Ruppin, Jews 
in the Modern World, 1934, 
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‘can Jewish Committee somewhat to 
democratize itself; and all the con- 
flicting parties to make efforts at co- 
operation by trying first a “consulta- 
tive,” then a “deliberative,” council. 


THE JEWISH PRESS 


The expression and intercommunica- 
tion resulting from the play of these 
diverse and often conflicting interests 
that compose and define the American 
Jewish community call for a daily and 
weekly press and a body of literary pub- 
lications in English, Yiddish, Hebrew, 
and Ladino. The community produces 
about two hundred organizational house 
organs, technical and learned journals, 
literary magazines, and the like, written 
in <nglish; it counts a “metropolitan 
daily Yiddish press with four papers 
and close to twoscore of other types. 
There are about a dozen Hebrew jour- 
nals, and at least one Ladino., There 
is a newspaper wire service—the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency. At least two pub- 
lishing houses print books primarily of 
interest to Jews, and the attractions of 
the Yiddish theater, radio, and Kosher 
Kitchen need only be mentioned. 

The entire journalistic and aesthetic 
achievement is the outer range of the 
culture-complex, -with its definite char- 
acter as one way of American life, which 
constitutes the American Jewish com- 
munity. All nations are made up of 
suck communities, and their life and 
growth consists in their free exchange 
of all values with one another. Their 
solidarity is conditioned upon the va- 
riety and multiplicity of the associations 
whose different qualities and perform- 
ances make the team play of the na- 
tional life. What is true of nations 
holds equally of all civilization. Per- 
sonal distinction and service to the 
whole is a consequence of the impact of 
the community of difference upon the 
personal life. According to the some- 
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whet sardonic Thorstein Veblen, this 
wotld provide the dynamic of such men 
as Louis Brandeis or George Gershwin, 
Alb2rt Einstein‘ or Benjamin Cardozo, 
as -hey pass from their community to 
the life of the nation, the life of thé 
worid.!® 


JEWS AND THE WAR 


The social forces which, in Lord 
Davies’ words, have made’ Jews “the 
personification of the issues involved in 
this world struggle” stand in the way 
of tneir doing the most they can against 
the enemies of freedom. In Palestine 
there are a hundred thousand Jews 
whcse one desire is to meet the Nazis 
in battle for the Four Freedoms; in 
Europe and in the Americas there are 
thousands of uprooted, stateless men 
eager to get at the foe. Yet, although 
he has singled out their community, 
they are kept, on various pretexts, from 
meeting him as Jews in their own name, 
in heir own identifiable strength, as 
one unit among the many forces . of 
democracy. They are required to keep 
from fighting or, if permitted to fight, 
to snk their identity in the larger group. 

It is natural that the urge for 
an unmistakably Jewish fighting unit 
should find many voices among the 
American people, Jewish and non- 
Jewish alike. And it is significant of- 
the Jewish predicament that many Jews 
should oppose the formation of such a 
Jewish army on the ground that it 
migit provide the anti-Semitic fifth col- 
umrist with another argument to im- 
puga their loyalty to their country. 
They insist on absolute concentration 
upon all sorts of war activities at home 
—tke collection of tin foil, tin cans, 
rubber, and the like, the selling of war 
bonds, the services in civilian defense, 

19 Thorstein Veblen, “The Intellectual Pre- 


emirence of Jews in Modern Europe,” Political 
Scierce Quarteriy, March 1919. 
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educational preparation for and shifts 
of occupation to the defense industries. 
Many, on the grounds of national soli- 
darity, want Jews to make this effort 
without identifying themselves as Jews. 
Then they are met with the situation 
that their omitting to identify them- 
selves as Jews is treated as deception, 
while as self-identified Jews they are 
often shut out from the services they 
seek to render.*° 

The country’s essential war industries 
were denied, in their emergency, the 
services of many types of skilled work- 
ers because they were called Jews. 
Members of the Commission on Eco- 
nomic Problems of the American Jewish 
Congress hold that the practice con- 
tinues, but, since the Presidential Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802, is disguised; Jews 
are now rejected because of elsewhere 
nonexistent ailments, or they are as- 
signed to foremen who are sure to haze 
them out. Some fifty-one plants manu- 
facturing arms and other war material, 
one school of engineering, and six agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, in- 


` cluding the Civil Service Commission, 


have been complained of since Pearl 
Harbor.. 

As for the armed services, it has been 
one of Hitler’s anti-Semitic devices to 
spread the notorious lie that Jews will 
not fight, but induce Gentiles to spill 
their blood for them. The lie has been 
exposed many times,” but it is repeated, 
and fifth column anti-Semites serve the 
Axis by parroting the falsehood. Un- 
doubtedly there are instances of Jews 
who try to evade service, seek soft safe 


20 Testimony along this line was given by 
representatives of all organized American Jew- 
ish bodies at Public Hearings of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, New 
York, Feb. 16, 1942, 

21 See Julian Leavitt, “American Jews in the 
World War,” American Jewish Yearbook, Vol. 
21, Philadelphia, 1919; Damon Runyon, in his 
syndicated column, “The Brighter Side,” May 
10, 1942. 
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spots, and the like. Every group has its ° 
share of such cases, but the situation 
suggests that the Jews’ is less. The 
record of volunteers and draftees is in 
the Adjutant General’s office, and ac- 
cess to it is at the present time not 
But it is well known that 
there are Jewish men in every branch 
of service of both Army and Navy, vol- 
unteers and draftees. These, the Jewish 
unit of the USO—the National Jewish 
Welfare Board—is organized to serve, 
and all the diverse and opposed groups 
of the Jewish community are as one in 
its support. 

There is considerable talk in some 
quarters -that certain branches of the 
services are disposed to shut Jews out, 
especially candidates for officer train- 
ing,?? and a medical examiner has been 
said to reject a candidate with a Jewish 
name first on one finding and then on 
a different one after re-examination was 
ordered, neither finding being justifiable 
under the regulations. Many Jews in 
the services are said to be reluctant to 
identify themselves as such, and com- 
plaints are heard that officers with Jew- 
ish names, though honored for gallantry 
in action, are passed over in promotions, 
for no other reason. , 


SOLIDARITY AGAINST THE FOE 


But in what concerns the relation of 
the Jewish communities of the United 
States to the national solidarity, such 
matters as these are irrelevancies. Even 
if anti-Semitism in the United States 
had been like anti-Semitism in Poland, 
American Jews, like Polish Jews, would 
without reserve join themselves to their 
persecutors in indefeasible determina- 
tion to put an‘end to the common foe. 
So, in the face of what they believe to 
be British injustice and British stu- 
pidity in Palestine, all Jewry unites its 

22 See Pearson and Allen’s ‘“Merry-Go- 


Round” of July 9, 1941, on the attitude of 
Naval Intelligence. 
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fate to that of England. How much 
the greater, then, must be the solidarity 
of the free Jews of the United States 
with the free men their fellow citizens, 
in the struggle for the survival of the 
freedom whose symbol Hitler has made 
them! No greater honor has been done 
the Jews since the Western world 


adopted Christianity, no greater dedica- 


tion has ever been made of them, their . ` 


lives, their fortunes, and their honor, 


than this, upon the altar of human. `; 


liberty. The tragedy is that in many 
directions they are first prevented from 
fighting and serving, and then charged 
with evading battle and service! 


H. M. Kallen, Ph.D., is professor of philosophy and 
psychology in the Graduate Faculty of Social and 
Political Science of the-New School for Social Re- 
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The Indian in a Wartime Nation 


By Jonn Cotter 


NE would expect the Indians of 
the United States to be confused 
and perplexed by the war situation. 
Essentially they are a rural people. 
Many of them live in remote areas, 
speak only their native languages, and 
have little access to newspapers, radio, 
or other forms of communication. How 
could they be expected to understand 
the clash of ideologies which has pre- 
cipitated the world crisis? 

Moreover, the treatment accorded the 
Indians at the hands of the Federal 
Government during the past century 
and a half could hardly be expected to 
produce loyal citizens devoted to the 
Nation’s welfare and willing to defend 
it against its enemies. From the very 


_ beginning, our attitude toward.the In- 


dians was largely one of intolerance 
and repression. We managed to trade 
them out of land or to take it by force. 
We pushed them back into reservations 
which we promised to preserve. We 
broke our treaties, ignored our solemn 
pledges, and took more and more of 
their land. 

Finally, through the forced allotment 
of many of the reservations, we not only 
obtained much of the remaining land of 
the Indians, but also effectively de- 
stroyed their social organization and 
drove under cover their tribal culture. 
This “liquidation of the Indian” was 
accomplished by the destruction of his 
ways of earning a livelihood, as the wip- 
ing out of the buffalo; by the Indian 
wars in which the slogan was that the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian; and 
by a vigorous campaign of education 
and regulation to stifle Indian lan- 
guages, arts, and ceremonials. 

Although Federal policies for the past 
twelve years have been completely re- 
versed, Indians are still experiencing 


discrimination on every hand. In at 
least three states Indians are still re- 
fused the right to vote. They are still 
discriminated against in industrial em- 
ployment; are the last to be taken on 
the job and the first to be let off. In 
many areas even where they are per- 
mitted to vote, they have been in a 
large measure debarred from any par- 
ticipation in the civic life of white com- 
munities. How, one might ask, could 
they be expected enthusiastically to 
take up arms in the defense of the 
country which has treated them in this 
fashion? 


INDIAN RESPONSE TO OUR 
War EFFORTS 


Strange as it may seem, the Indians 
have responded earnestly and even en- 
thusiastically to the challenge of the 
war. From the remotest parts of iso- 
lated reservations has come evidence 
of Indian concern over the war. More 
than once an Indian or a group of In- 
dians has shown up at agency head- 
quarters, each man with his gun ready 
to register for Selective Service and to 
proceed immediately to the scene of the 
fighting. Prior to the Japanese assault 
at Pearl Harbor, Indians in the Army 
alone numbered 4,481, of whom ap- 
proximately 60 per cent had enlisted 
either in the Regular Army or in the 
National Guard. The rate of enlist- 
ment has increased very substantially 


‘since we entered the war, until on 
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June 1, 1942 more than 7,500 Indians 
were in the armed forces. While this 
seems a relatively small number, it 
represents a larger proportion than any 
other element of our population, 

On record in Washington are pur- 
chases of $1,270,000 in Treasury bonds 
from April 1, 1941 to March 1, 1942. 
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Additional applications ‘aggregate ap- 
proximately $750,000. 

The Crow tribe of Montana offered 
the Government all its resources and 
all its manpower. Even the girls and 
women attempted to enter active mili- 
tary service. 

The California Indians especially 
have been at odds with the Federal 
Government since 1850, and yet the 
Mission Indian Federation, with three 
thousand, members from thirty reserva- 
tions, telegraphed President Roosevelt 
and Governor Olson “a message of loy- 
alty and readiness to serve our great 
Nation.” 

Congressman Johnson of Oklahoma, 
before a committee of Congress, paid 
tribute to Indian soldiers with these 
words: 


I served with many fullblood Indians and’ 


Part-Indians during World War No. 1 in 
France. I saw them in action in the front 
lines, and I was deeply impressed with 
their valor and courage. There were no 
better or braver soldiers than were the 
American Indians. 


The late General Tinker, in com- 
mand of the American air forces at 
Hawaii, who was lost during the battle 
of Midway, exemplified the modern In- 
dian soldier. Ignoring the dangers and 
refusing to assign to anyone else the 
task, he personally led the squadrons of 
bombers which supplied the American 
spearhead of the attack. He has a son 
who is following in his footsteps. 


INDIAN IDENTIFICATION WITH OUR 
STRUGGLE FOR VICTORY 


One might be inclined to attribute the 
eagerness of the Indians to have a part 
in the conflict to their traditional love 
of fighting. But it runs far deeper than 
that. Somehow the Indians seem to 
have an amazingly clear understanding 
of the major issues involved. It is more 
than just another war to them. It is 


a life-and-death struggle for the survival 
of those things for which they have been 
unceasingly waging an uphill fight for 
many generations. This has been a 
fight to retain their cultural independ- 
ence, the right to their native religions, 
and the right to local democracy. It 
has been a struggle against the totali- 
tarian concept of a superrace dominat- 
ing, absorbing, and reducing to serfdom 
the small minority group of a different 
culture. 

It may not be too great a stretch of 
the imagination to suggest that the In- 
dians have identified the struggle of 
democracies the world over with their 
own struggle of the last century. It 
may be that they see in a victory of the 
democracies a guarantee that they too 
shall be permitted to live their own 
lives. Perhaps their experiences of the 
last ten years, in which there has been 
a rebirth of spirit, a reviving of the 
smoldering fires of local democracy, and 
a step toward economic rehabilitation, 
have helped them to see the possibili- 
ties in a world of the Four Freedoms. 

A few instances lifted from the official 
record will serve to show something of 
the spirit with which the Indians ap- 
proach the world crisis. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the 
Indians of the little village of Santa 
Ana in New Mexico left their homes and 
went secretly to their ancient shrine. 
There in their former home, long since 
abandoned, the entire Pueblo remained 
for one unbroken month in secret 
prayer. ‘Their prayers were for the 
people of all the world. News of the 
pilgrimage became known only when 
the Indians sent word to the authorities 
that they intended to build a great fire 
at the conclusion of their ceremony. 
They wanted the Army to know that 
this was a sacramental fire and not the 
result of sabotage or overt enemy 
action. 

The Pueblo of Zia, also a little village 
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in New Mexico, engaged in prayer be- 
fore the second Selective Service regis- 
„tration. In the Pueblo of Zuni in New 
Mexico the Red Cross drive was an- 
nounced from the housetops and the 
canvassing started in a blinding snow 
storm. Each household contributed: 
wheat, corn, hay, or whatever else there 
might be available. One family donated 
six dollars and two rings. 

The great Navaho tribe, numbering 
some fifty thousand, was so stirred by 
this country’s declaration of war that 
its tribal council laid aside its pressing 
business and spent almost an entire day 
in patriotic demonstrations, plying the 
superintendent with questions about the 
flag and its meaning, questions as to 
how the Navaho tribe could best con- 
tribute to the prosecution of the war. 
Even the old people were insistent that 
they be allowed to enlist, and the action 
of the Selective Service officials in turn- 
ing down many young Navaho because 
of their inability to read and write or 
speak the English language has been 
felt very keenly by the entire tribe. 


< Inpran PARTICIPATION IN 
War PRODUCTION 


The Indians are playing an important 
role in the agricultural and industrial 
production program of the war. Skilled 
Indian workers are to be found scat- 
tered throughout important war indus- 
tries in almost every section of the coun- 
try. They are doing highly technical 
jobs in aircraft industries on the west 
coast, in Kansas, and in New York 
State. They are to be found among 
the crews constructing bases in far-flung 
parts of the world. More than two 
thousand Navaho were employed in the 
construction of a large ordnance depot 
in New Mexico. On this particular 
project it was most interesting to see 
long-haired, fullblood Indians tying 
steel, operating jack hammers, doing 
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welding, and handling some of the most 
difficult machine operations.. 

It so happens that under the program 
of the Indian Service for the past ten 
years thousands of Indians have been 
employed in the building of truck trails, 
lookout towers, highways, and soil con- 
servation structures. They have dem- 
onstrated marked ability to learn to 
operate heavy machinery of all kinds. 
Hundreds of other young Indians have 
been trained in Indian schools in sheet 
metal, welding, auto mechanics, radio 
maintenance, and other industrial 
trades, and are now employing their 
skills in airplane plants, tank factories, 
and shipyards. 


RELOCATION OF ENEMY ALIENS 
on INDIAN LANDS 


There is another role which the In- 
dians of two reservations are playing 
in the prosecution of the war. On the 
Colorado River Reservation in south- 


western Arizona, twenty thousand Japa- - 


nese are being relocated for the duration 
of the war by the War Relocation Au- 
thority. Almost overnight the twelve 
hundred Indians of this reservation 
found hundreds of trucks pouring over 
their roads to unload building material; 
barracks began to rise on the unoccu- 
pied desert land adjacent to their 
homes; and. three cities began rapidly 
to take form. Here the Japanese are 
constructing canals and laterals, drain- 
age ditches, bringing water from the 
Colorado River to the land, subjugating 
the land and turning it into cultivation. 
With the withdrawal of the Japanese 
upon the termination of the war, these 
improved lands will revert to the In- 
dians for their use. 

On the Gila River Reservation in 
southern Arizona fifteen thousand more 
Japanese are being relocated. Here the 
War Relocation Authority is leasing 
seven thousand acres of land which the 
Indians had held in a large communal 
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tract and which they had’ operated for 
cash income in order to take care of 
their irrigation costs. On this land the 
Japanese will plant crops for self- 
subsistence. On an adjacent eight- 
thousand-acre tract the Japanese will 
clear and level the land, construct lat- 
erals, and bring this land under cultiva- 
tion. Upon the termination of the war 
this improved land will also revert to 
Indian use. Many of the Indians are 
employed upon the camp construction 
at these two centers: 


New PROBLEMS or INDIAN 
ACCULTURATION 


The war on the whole is bringing a 
host of new problems to the Indians. 
With thousands of their young people 
leaving the reservations to enter the 
armed forces or to go into industries, 
the process of assimilation into the gen- 
eral stream of American life will un- 
doubtedly be accelerated. This accel- 


-eration will bring with it many social 


problems. Those who have been close 
students of Indian life have long recog- 
nized that much assimilation of Indian 
culture must take place if Indians are 
to live side by side with their white 
neighbors and to become integrated into 
the general stream of American life. 
In some areas, however, this assimilation 
has gone forward so rapidly that the 
net result has been a destruction of In- 
dian culture rather than its integration 
into American life. Social disciplines 
were wiped out without substitution of 
new disciplines, leaving the Indian 
group badly demoralized. It has been 
the hope of those in charge of Indian 
administration that they could provide 
for an orderly adjustment of the ancient 
social forms and archaic culture of 
primitive Indian groups to the demands 
being made upon them by modern’ so- 
ciety. With the multiplication of con- 
tacts between the Indians and other 
groups in our society, this problem of 
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providing such an orderly adjustment 
now becomes extremely acute. 

The Indians of the United States 
number slightly less than 400,000. 
They are scattered throughout the coun- 
try, but are largely concentrated in 
the southwest, at the Pacific coast, in 
the Dakotas, in the Lake States, and 
in Oklahoma. There are, moreover, 
some thirty million Indians in Latin 
America, 

The war has served to focus the at- 
tention of the American people upon 
the necessity of improving our relations 
with the peoples of other American re- 
publics. In this process we are dis- 
covering that in many of these countries 
the Indians constitute the bulk of the 
population. We are finding out too that 
if we are to get rubber from Brazil, tin 
from Bolivia, and other strategic min- 
erals from the Central and South Ameri- 
can countries, we shall be dependent 
almost entirely upon Indians for labor 
and transportation. ‘Thirty million is 
a significant percentage of the total 
population. It indicates that only in 
our provincial North American thinking 
has the Indian and his culture ceased 
to live and function. With the in- 
creased emphasis upon Pan-American- 
ism we shall hear much more of the 
Indian in the postwar era. 

This growing concern of all the na- 
tions of the hemisphere with the Indian 
resulted, in April 1940, in the First 
Inter-American Conference on Indian 
Life, at Patzcuaro, Mexico. To this 
conference came the representatives of 
twenty-one American governments. In- 
terestingly enough, much of the discus- 
sion of the delegates was focused upon 
the Indians of the United States and the 
present program for them. For many 
years, the record of the United States in 
its handling of its Indian minority 
served only to create fear among the 
countries south of the Rio Grande with 
large Indian groups. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, the new Indian program of the 
United States, effective over the last 
twelve or more years, has exhibited 
nearly all that the Indians of the south- 
ern countries could hope for. This new 
program has emphasized the changed 
attitude on the part of the United States 
toward a minority of a different culture 
and blood, and constitutes a reassurance 
to our neighboring countries. It has 
provided one of the needed foundations 
for hemisphere co-operation. 


INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Indian policies of the United 
States from 1870 on were essentially 
dictatorial toward the tribes and re- 
pressive of the Indians’ local democ- 
racies. At the Pátzcuaro conference 
declarations were unanimously enacted 
to the effect that the local democracies 
of the Indians should be regarded as 
fundamental within the polity, economy, 
and cultural efforts of all the nations of 
the Americas. Mexico and the United 
States have in recent years taken the 
lead in acceptance of surviving Indian 
local self-government, and have pro- 
vided for it a place in the framework 
of national effort. 

The peculiar relationship which In- 
dians sustain to the Federal Govern- 


ment has tended in one or two instances. 


to create some confusion in the minds 
of tribal leaders as to the part they 
should take in the war. During the last 
World War not all Indians were subject 
to the draft. .A great many of them had 
not obtained citizenship and were there- 
fore exempted. They were permitted to 
enlist, however, and large numbers did, 
and made a very fine record. In 1924 
the Congress of the United States con- 
ferred citizenship on all Indians born 
within the country who had not hitherto 
become citizens. Thus all Indians in 
the United States are now subject to 
the Selective Service Act. 

It was a little difficult for some of the 


tribal leaders*to understand why there 
should be this change. What is more 
significant, however, is the seeming con- 
flict between the traditional legal con- 
cept of the independence of Indian 
tribes and the new law which requires 
that they, as other citizens, shall serve 
in the armed forces of the country. 

An Indian tribe is, according to law, 
a domestic dependent nation and pos- 
sesses all the rights and powers of a 
sovereign nation except those which 
have been specifically taken away from 
it by the Congress. As a dependent na- 
tion the tribe is subject only to the 
powers of Congress, which alone can 
infringe the tribe’s sovereign powers. 

This concept of tribal independence 
is not very well understood by the 
average American. Each Indian tribe 
began its relationship with the Federal 
Government as a sovereign power, rec- 
ognized as such in treaty and legisla- 
tion. The powers of sovereignty have 
been limited from time to time by spe- 
cial treaties and by specific acts of 
Congress. The powers which an Indian 
tribe possesses are not, in general, pow- 
ers which have been delegated to it by 
acts of Congress, but rather inherent 
powers which have never been extin- 
guished. 

The notion that an Indian tribe is a 
distinct independent political commu- 
nity, qualified to exercise powers of self- 
government by reason of original tribal 
sovereignty, was first enunciated by 
Chief Justice John Marshall. The state 
of Georgia, in its attempt to destroy the 
tribal government of the Cherokee tribe, 
had imprisoned a white man who had 
been living among the Cherokee with 
the consent of the tribal authorities. 
The Supreme Court held that this im- 
prisonment by the state was in violation 
of the Constitution, that the state had 
no right to infringe upon the Federal 
power to regulate intercourse with the 
Indians, and laid down the principle 
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that Indian tribes were in éffect subjects 
of Federal law to the exclusion of state 
control, and entitled to exercise their 
own inherent rights of sovereignty as 
far as consistent with Federal law. In 
declaring that Indian nations had al- 
ways been considered distinct independ- 
ent political communities, Chief Justice 
Marshall said 


. . . and the settled doctrine of the law of 
nations is, that a weak power does not 
surrender its independence—its right to 
self-government—by associating with a 
stronger, and taking its protection. . . 
The Cherokee nation, then, is a distinct 
community, occupying -its own territory, 
with boundaries accurately described, in 
which the laws of Georgia can have no 
force, and which the citizens of Georgia 
have no right to enter, but with the con- 
sent of the Cherokees themselves, or in 
conformity with treaties, and with the acts 
of Congress. 


This interpretation of Indian self- 
government has been consistently fol- 
lowed by our courts for more than a 
hundred years. 


TRIBAL SOVEREIGNTY AND THE WAR 


Thus when the first registration under 
the Selective Service Act was instituted 
on Indian reservations, and the applica- 
bility of the act was confirmed by the 
courts, a few of the tribes took the posi- 
tion that this was an invasion of their 
tribal sovereignty. Following consist- 
ently this doctrine of tribal sovereignty, 
the Indians of the Six Nations of the 
historic Iroquois confederacy in New 
York State have officially declared war 
upon the Axis Powers. The Iroquois 
confederacy itself is older than the 
United States. Nearly four hundred 
years ago the Mohawk, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Seneca tribes agreed 
‘to cease fighting one another and to 
establish a confederacy. In 1722 the 
Tuscarora were admitted to the con- 


federacy, thence the name today of 
the Six Nations. 

The Six Nations also declared war 
separately against the imperial German 
Government in 1917, but never ratified 
the peace. 

The Indians of the Six Nations, in 
making,a separate declaration of war 
against the Axis Powers, do not ques- 
tion the sovereignty of the United States 
Government. Even before their dec- 
laration of war, many of their sons had 
entered the armed forces and scores of 
their daughters were off the reservations 
engaged in war production jobs. They 
are keenly conscious, however, of the 
powers of tribal self-government which 
they possess as Indian tribes, and in 
declaring war they are simply giving 
full expression to their democratic tra- 
ditions. 


Postwar PROBLEMS 


The postwar era will present many 
problems to Indian groups. Unless the 
industrial world can keep up its pace, 
there will be a strong trend of migra- 
tion from industrial areas back to res- 
ervations upon the termination of the 
war. This will probably be complicated 
by the return of thousands of soldiers. 
Indian lands are in general inadequate 
to support the Indians who live on them 
and seek to derive their livelihood there- 
from. l 

For the past eight years the Indian 
Service has been attempting to increase 
the landholdings of the Indian tribes by 
the restoration of lands formerly ceded 
for homestead entries but which have 
never been entered, and by the purchase 
of additional land. Even’so, the In- 
dians today possess less than one-third 
of the lands set aside for, them at the 
time reservations were created. This 
great loss occurred by the forced allot- 
ment of many reservations. Each In- 
dian received a tract of land, and all 
land remaining after allotments had 
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been made, was opened to entry by 
white settlers. Subsequently many of 
the allotments were sold, and others, 
upon the death of the original allottees, 
passed on to their heirs and finally to 
‘heirs of the second and third genera- 
tions, until today they are so fraction- 
ated that efficient use of them is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

In the postwar era, therefore, the In- 
dians face the necessity of obtaining 
additional land, of working out a solu- 
tion to the heirship problems so that 
lands which they already own may be 
used more efficiently, and of. obtaining 
adequate credit to refinance those who 
must start over again as farmers and 
livestock operators. 


In addition, the Indians face a prob- 


‘lem which is in essence a problem of the 


whole world and one which must be 
solved if we are to achieve any ordered 
stability in the international and in- 
ternal relations of states. It is the 
problem of reconciling the rights of 
small groups of people to cultural in- 
dependence with the necessity for larger 
economic units demanded by modern 
methods of production and distribution. 

This is the problem of small states 
and small cultural groups everywhere. 
If here in the United States with our 
Indian groups we can show the solution 
to this problem we shall have made a 
material contribution to the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 


John Collier has been Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs since 1933. He has also served as a social 
worker with immigrants; with the civic section of 
the People’s Institute, New York; as director of 
community organization, state of California; director 
of social science training, State Teachers College, San 
Francisco; and executive secretary of the American 
Indian Defense Association. He is author and pub- 
lisher of several volumes of poems, and-edited Ameri- 
can Indian Life (magazine) from 1926 to 1933. | 





Minority Groups in Hawaii 


By Wiitram C. SMITH 


VEN though there may be reason 

to believe that Dutch and Spanish 
ships touched the Hawaiian Islands as 
early as the sixteenth century, it was 
not before the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century that the islands were 
called to the attention of the world by 
the English explorer, Captain James 
Cook. Shortly after his discovery of 
the archipelago on January 18, 1778, 
epochal changes came as Cook’s voyage 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of-the fur trade between 
China and the Pacific coast of North 
America. Fur traders came from many 
lands and made Honolulu a way station, 
and this was Hawaii’s first significant 
contact with the outside commercial 
world. 

As a by-product of the fur trade came 
the ' commerce in sandalwood with 
China, which began about 1810. As 
the islands were being rapidly stripped 
of sandalwood, the whalers began to 
use Honolulu as a supply station. This 
brought a new source of revenue for 
some twenty years (1840-60), when in 
turn it began to recede. The end of 
the whaling business was foreseen and 
attention was directed increasingly to 
agriculture. The first missionaries, who 
came in 1820, encouraged agriculture. 
They brought new seeds, plants, tools, 
and a farmer to help the Hawaiians. 

Sugar cane grew luxuriantly in the 
islands and gradually its value was rec- 
ognized. A Chinese resident made 
sugar as early as 1802, but it was not 
before 1835, when an American firm 
planted a considerable acreage, that 
sugar production assumed any impor- 
tance. When sugar of a fair quality 
was made in 1842, it actually became 
a commercial product. The first impor- 
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tant advance came in 1851 with the 
invention of the centrifugal drying proc- 
ess.* 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND IMMIGRATION 


As early as 1850 the sugar industry 
began to face problems, and one was 
that of a labor supply.? The native 
population had decreased through rav- 
ages of the white man’s diseases, be- 
cause many men had become sailors on 
the fur, sandalwood, and whaling ships. 
Moreover, the Hawaiians were disin- 
clined to the steady, monotonous labor 
in the cane fields, and when they de- 
manded wages which the planters could 
not pay, Chinese coolies on contract 
were sought, and in January 1852 the 
first installment of some two hundred 
was brought over. Seven months later 
one hundred more arrived. 

There was disagreement concerning 
the recruiting of labor. The Govern- 
ment was desirous of securing South Sea 
Islanders, who were of the same racial 
stock, to build up the declining Ha- 
waiian population. In 1859 a small 
contingent was brought from the South 
Seas. In December 1864 the Bureau of 


Immigration was created to deal with ` 


the labor situation. The Bureau in- 
vestigated India and Malaysia, but se- 
cured no recruits from either area. 
Europe was also considered. The plant- 
ers, however, wanted cheap labor, and 


1 For further details on the history of Ha- 
waii, see Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian 
Kingdom, 1778-1854, Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii, 1938; R. S. Kuykendall and H. E. 
Gregory, A History of Hawaii, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. 

2See Katherine Coman, “The History of 
Contract Labor in the Hawaiian Islands,” 
Publications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, 3d series, Vol. IV, No. 3, Aug. 1903. 
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while the Bureau was canvassing the 
various possibilities, the importation of 
Chinese coolies went steadily on. In 
1865 five hundred more Chinese were 
brought. The first shipment of 148 
Japanese came in 1868, but there were 
no additions from this source for some 
twenty years. In the first nine years 
following the organization of the Bu- 
reau of Immigration in 1864, nearly 
1,700 Chinese and about 200 South Sea 
Islanders were admitted. 

The treaty of reciprocity with the 
United States in 1875 was a great stimu- 
lus to sugar production, and after that 
date this industry assumed a dominant 
position in the economic life of the 
islands. In 1890 the export of sugar 
was ten times that of 1875. This en- 


larged American market increased the ` 


demand for workers. The planters still 
insisted. on cheap labor, while the Gov- 
ernment sought immigrants who would 
assimilate and amalgamate readily with 
the native Hawaiians. 


Fears of Chinese and Japanese 


The influx of Chinese in the 1877-90 
period was sufficiently large to produce 
a feeling of uneasiness. It was feared 
that the islands would become a Chinese 
colony, and to forestall such an even- 
tuality, labor recruiting was shifted to 
other lands. There were some four 
hundred Portuguese in Hawaii. Most 
of them had come with the whaling 
ships and had married Hawaiian women. 
Because of their industry and thrift, 
both the planters and the immigration 
officials agreed that they would be de- 
sirable. Several thousand Portuguese 
were induced to come, but in those pre- 
Panama-Canal days the expense of 
transportation was all but prohibitive. 
Small groups were brought from Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and the South Sea 
Islands, but not in sufficient numbers 
to supply the demand. 


_gotiated the 


Attention: was again directed to the 
Orient, this time to Japan, but at first 
the Japanese Government was unwilling 
to permit her nationals to go under the 
then existent conditions. In 1885 the 
first shipment of Japanese coolies-—616 
men, 159 women, and 108 children— 
arrived. In 1886 a treaty was nego- 
tiated with Japan which tapped a new 
labor reservoir, and under this agree- 
ment 62,000 Japanese came, of which 
one-fourth were women. The Japanese 
Government insisted on a minimum per- 
centage of women in each shipment. 

When the Hawaiian Islands were an- 
nexed on June 16, 1897, Chinese im- 
migration was automatically prohibited 
because the Chinese had already been 
excluded from the United States. The 
Japanese inflow of coolie labor then 
increased until 1907, when it was 
checked. 

With this virtual tidal wave sweeping 
in from a single source since 1886, an- 
other fear was aroused—that of a Japa- 
nization of the islands. To checkmate 
this, attempts were made to recruit 
other nationals in order to diversify the 
labor group. In 1900-1901 about 5,000 
Puerto Ricans came. Partly with this 
in view and partly because of the re- 
duction in the supply from Japan on 
account of the Russo-Japanese War, 
some Koreans were recruited. In June 
1903 there were 515 Koreans in the 
Territory, and in June 1905 there were 
7,296. When the war ended, the Japa- 
nese inflow was resumed and the Ko- 
rean immigration ended. 

Between 1905 and 1912 there were 
further attempts to secure Portuguese, 
and more than 5,000 came, but they did 
not remain long on the plantations; 
many of them went to California. In 
1907 President Theodore Roosevelt ne- 
Gentlemen’s Agreement 
with Japan which ended the movement 
of Japanese laborers to continental 
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TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE-BORN IN EACH ANCESTRAL GROUP, 1896-19404 











1896 


Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 
Asiatic-Hawaiian siete 
45.8 


Portuguese 

Puerto Rican 

Spanish Diss 
Other Caucasian 31.0 
Chinese 10.3 
Japanese 8.5 
Korean iste 
Filipino 

Negro R 
All others 29.3 





1910 1920 1930 1940 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

61.7 77.8 86.2 ite 
100.0 100.0 100.0 

17.9 41.8 65.4 aye 

66.7 77.8 88.1 97.85? 

33.2 52.5 72.5 86.89 

25.0 44.5 65.3 77.90 

8.0 29.6 53.8 67.37 

100.0 100.0 100.0 33.86¢ 

86.6 89.4 93.4 eer 

72.1 73.2 79.7 91.46 








4 Data for 1896 from Report of the General Superintendent of the Census, 1896, Hawaii; 
data for 1910-1930 from the U. S. Census; data for 1940 from Annual Report of the Governor 


of Hawaii, 1940. 


è “Caucasian” in the 1940 Report includes Portuguese, Puerto Rican, Spanish, and Other 


Caucasian. 


c The 1940 column gives figures for citizenship and is not necessarily the same as nativity. 
In case of the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans the two are identical, but not for the Filipinos. 


United States. Hawaii was not in- 
cluded in the agreement, but the Japa- 
nese Government voluntarily extended 
the prohibition to include the Territory. 
Recruiting then shifted to the Philip- 
pine Islands, and in a comparatively 
short time the Filipinos were occupying 
first place in the labor picture of Ha- 
waii. This was the third of the great 
- inundations from the Orient—the Chi- 
nese, the Japanese, and the Filipinos. 


PopuLaTION DATA 


The population data presented in- 


Table 1 visualizes in a rough way the 
situation in the islands. The table 
shows approximately when the different 
groups began to arrive and in what 
numbers. For more accurate details, 
however, it is necessary to study the 
intercensal periods.* According to this 
table, the Japanese constitute the larg- 

8 For a valuable compilation of statistical 


data, see Romanzo Adams, The Peoples of 
-Hawaii, Honolulu, 1933. 


est group in the islands, with the Cau- 
casians occupying second place. The 
Filipino group is third in size, and that 
is followed by the Part-Hawaiian. ` 
Table 2 gives the percentage of 
native-born in the several groups and ` 
this is almost identical with citizenship. 
There is a discrepancy in certain groups 
where naturalization has been permis- 
sible. The figures for 1940 give “citi- 
zenship” and not “nativity.” It is evi- 
dent from these data that the alien 
element in the population is rapidly 
receding into the background. In 1896 
only 10.3 per cent of the Chinese were 
native-born and citizens, while in 1940 
the percentage was 86.89. In 1896 only 
8.5 per cent of the Japanese were 
native-born, while in 1940 their citizen- 
ship (identical with nativity) rose to 
77.9 per cent. The Chinese and Japa- 
nese aliens are reaching the age bracket 
in which the death rate is high. The 
Korean immigration was later than the 
bulk of the Chinese and Japanese influx, 
and as a consequence their percentage 


* 40 


of citizens is lower than that of the 
other Oriental groups. 

Some years ago predictions were fre- 
quently made that the Japanese would 
have a voting majority or a near ma- 
jority by 1940. The data for 1940, 
however, do not support those prog- 
nostications. According to the Gov- 
ernor’s Report for 1940 the Japanese 
had 35 per cent of the citizens, the Chi- 
nese 7 per cent, the Hawaiians and Part- 
Hawaiians 19 per cent, the Caucasians 
33 per cent, the Koreans 1 per cent, and 
the Filipinos 5 per cent. 


Race RELATIONS IN HAWAN 


Visitors to Hawaii characteristically 
comment on the friendly relations ex- 
isting among the several ethnic groups. 
An American sociologist who had spent 
several years in the Old South said, 
“Humanly speaking, you have no, race 
prejudice in Hawaii.” On the whole, 
it may be said that the several races live 
together in relationships which are char- 
acterized by harmony and friendliness. 

The visitor from the Pacific coast or 
from the South does not see in Hawaii 
the behavior to which he is accustomed. 
A dean of a white college in the South 
will address a Negro high school teacher 
as “Professor,” but never as “Mister.” 
In Hawaii the term is applied indis- 
criminately to men of all races. In the 
South, Negroes may enter banks and 
stores with white folks, but they are 
not admitted as guests in hotels and 
restaurants for white men. In Hono- 
lulu, members of all races are admitted 
to such places. If a Southerner boards 
a street car in Honolulu he may be 
pertubed, for he will look in vain for 
the famliar movable sign which serves 
as a boundary line between the blacks 
and the whites. Service clubs in Hawaii 
draw their members from all races, and 
the white man sits down by the Negro 
at the luncheon table. 
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These common practices in Hawaii 
symbolize an equality in social ‘ztus. 
In such a situation men of ror abil- 
ity and character, no aer of what. 
race, can rise to postions of dignity 
and even of power—and they do. 

But our tourist iriend must remind 
himself that Hawaii is neither California 
nor Alabama, and all too often he does 
not appreciate the real situation. He 
has grown accustomed to behavior in 
certain areas, and when that does not 
appear on the surface in the famliar 
forms, he concludes that in Hawaii there 
is neither prejudice nor discrimination 
and that all is beautifully idyllic. 


Factors IN RACE FRIENDLINESS 


A number of factors have entered into 
the warp and woof of Hawaiian life to 
make it what it is, but there is no such 
thing as an unchangeable pattern in the 
islands. Life is in process. The data 
presented in Table 1 show that tre- 
mendous changes have come in the 
composition of the population. The 
successive waves of immigration have 
brought changes, and no one can predict 
the future with accuracy. 

The early contacts of Americans and 
Europeans with the Hawaiians were of 
such a nature as to make for friendliness 
and association on a basis of equality. 
The Hawaiians had never been slaves 
and they felt no sense of racial infe- 
riority because of skin color. Romanzo 
Adams calls the Hawaiians “an amalga- 
mating race.’* They have entered 
freely into outside marriages and have 
not raised barriers against the several 
immigrant groups. ‘The Hawaiians have 
exerted a wholesome influence and have 
tended to keep down any incipient anti- 
race feeling. When the Chinese came 


4 Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937), pp. 69-84. This 
whole book is valuable for the light it throws 
on the race situation in Hawaii. 
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upon the scene, because of their marked 
differences, the setting was favorable for 
development of race feeling; but if 
- white men had turned upon the Chinese 
because of race differences, the Hawai- 
ians would have been offended. In this 
‘favorable atmosphere the Chinese made 
their adjustments, and they were never 
subjected to the treatment experienced 
by their fellow nationals in California. 

The New England missionary ele- 
ment has not been without its influence. 
At first the Puritan consciences of the 
missionaries were- placed under a severe 
strain as they came into contact with 
these naive and simple people, but 
gradually they came to accept the Ha- 
waiians on a basis of equality, and this 
attitude has been transmitted through 
several generations. The economic life 
of Hawaii is largely controlled by de- 
scendants of the old missionaries, and 
not being unmindful of the semiannual 
dividends, they. observe the ritual, at 
least, of race equality. 

The multiplicity of ethnic groups in 
Hawaii has been a factor of no small 
importance. The Chinese were the sin- 
gle group of different race in the early 
days of California. Hence it was easy 
to attack in one direction. Many years 
later the Japanese became the single 
target. In Hawaii the several races and 
race mixtures have made it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to direct a 
concerted attack upon any single group. 

The mixed-blood group in Hawaii 
has played a significant role and will 
probably become increasingly impor- 
tant. Race crosses ordinarily come on 
the fringes, where the undesirable ele- 
ments on both sides mix their blood. 
In Hawaii it has been far different. 
In the early days of European contact, 
Hawaiian women of royal lineage be- 
came wives of white men, and this set 
the stamp of approval upon intermar- 
riage. Consequently the racial hybrids 
in Hawaii who come from socially sanc- 
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tioned marriage relationships bave a 
status far superior to those in areas 
where interracial marriages are forbid- 
den and where mixed-bloods result from 
illicit relationships. The mixed-blood 
is accepted in Hawaii and many of 
them are rated highly—the superiority 
of the Chinese-Hawaiian is accepted al- 
most as a religious creed in most circles. 

The hybrids have been a factor in 
keeping down race prejudice. In hy- 
brids the characteristic physical fea- 
tures are rubbed off and it is less easy 
to classify and categorize them. The 
hybrid group is intermediary and many 
have attained positions of leadership. 
They have an advantage in that they 
can represent several groups. On the 
whole, the hybrids seem to be closer to 
the Hawaiians than to any other group. 
The Hawaiians form a sort of magnetic 
core which attracts all varieties of 
mixed-bloods. The group of mixed- 
bloods, which is increasing both in size 
and in prestige, will continue to stand 
for race equality. 


THE PLANTATION SYSTEM AND 
RAcE RELATIONS 


Life in Hawaii and race relations can- 
not be understood apart from the plan- 
tation system. In this system white 
men provide the capital and a high- 
grade technology, while those of dif- 
ferent color supply the necessary brawn. 
There are marked differences in the 
roles played by these two groups. The 
white group has the power and exer- 
cises the control, while the manual la- 
borers are accorded a status of inferi- 
ority. Status is inextricably intertwined 
with the plantation system and is not 
necessarily dependent upon race. The 
Portuguese have been classified as Cau- 
casian, but not as Haole They came 

5 Haole is the Hawaiian word for “stran- 


ger,” but has come to designate Caucasians 
of north European or American ancestry. 
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as plantation laborers, and-were for that 
reason accorded a status inferior to 
that of the “Other Caucasians,” or 
Haoles. They were, to be sure, given 
some of the better jobs on the planta- 
tions—they became the teamsters and 
truck drivers. The Portuguese have 
resented this imputation of inferiority 
and have been struggling to rise above 
_ it. $ 
A historical survey of sugar produc- 
tion in Hawaii brings to light a series 
of cycles. The planters have imported 
laborers, they have exploited these 
workers for a number of years, and 
then the laborers have left the planta- 
tions. This cycle has been repeated sev- 
eral. times. When one source of labor 
would for one reason or another be cut 
off, the planters always managed to find 
another, until recently when immigra- 
tion from the Philippine Islands was 
restricted. About 1932 the planters be- 
gan to adjust themselves to that situa- 
tion and turned increasingly to the 
native-born Chinese and Japanese.’ 
The planters guarded well their in- 
terests lest they lose control. When 
the large influx of Chinese in the early 
days of sugar production endangered 
- the scheme, they brought Portuguese 
and Japanese to checkmate them; and 
later, when the Japanese became dan- 
gerously numerous, they relieved the 
tension by the importation of Koreans, 
Puerto Ricans, Spanish, and more Por- 
tuguese. There has been an unceasing 
flow of laborers into the plantations, 
from which, in a comparatively short 
time, they would go into nonplantation 
activities in Honolulu, migrate to conti- 
nental United States, or return to their 
homelands. 


Influence of immigrant groups 
Each successive labor contingent has 
made some particular impression upon 


8 W, C. Smith, Americans in Process (Ann 
Arbor, 1937), pp. 65-75. 
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the island life. “Small groups like the 
Koreans and the Puerto Ricans have 
brought less modification than the nu- — 
merous Japanese. Because the Japa- 
nese Government insisted on a minimum 
percentage of women among her emi- 
grants, the Japanese have married out 
far less than the Chinese, who had few 
of their own women. Hence in the 
Asiatic-Hawaiian group there are com- 
paratively few Japanese-Hawaiians. 
The Filipinos, with their Catholic re- 
ligion, have left a different: imprint 
from that of the Japanese Buddhists. 
The close tie-up of the plantation sys- 
tem with the racial situation is stated 
thus by Lind: 


The ever changing hues of Hawaii’s poly- 
glot and polychrome population and the 
warp and woof of its perplexing interracial 
problems are largely to be traced in the 
flux and flow of its ethnic labor groups.” 


Each importation of labor brought 
new realignments of the various popu- 
lation groups. The Japanese accepted 
the plantation conditions for some time, 
and this made the situation less tol- 
erable for the Chinese and accelerated 
their outflow into the cities. Each new 
group took its place at the bottom of 
the occupational pyramid and for a 
time all, would be well. But gradually 
they would become restless and demand 
a share of the positions of responsibility 
and dignity. Such intrusions into ta- 
booed territory were not accepted gra- 
ciously. The Portuguese, because of 
less culture difference, had certain ad- 
vantages over the Japanese. The Japa- 
nese, however, and particularly the citi- 
zens, who have used the educational 
opportunities, have become conscious 
rivals of the Portuguese in some of the 


7A, W, Lind, Economic Succession and 
Racial Invasion in Hawaii (University of Chi- 
cago, 1936), p. 23. See also A. W. Lind, An 
Island Community, Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1938. 
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preferred occupations. As the position 
of the Portuguese has been threatened 
by the advances of the Japanese, the 
Portuguese have developed a dislike for 
these disturbers. This prejudice is’ a 
defense against the inroads of the Japa- 
nese. 


PARADOX IN HAWAN 


When race relations in Hawaii are 
examined with care, a paradoxical situa- 
tion becomes evident. It is a matter 
of tradition and principle that there is 
or should be no prejudice. That is a 
dottrine to which the leading spokesmen 
for the Territory subscribe, and practi- 
cally all members of the community feel 
bound to maintain it. Race equality is 
visible on every hand—in the freedom 
of intermarriage, in the absence of legal 
segregation in school or in residential 
areas, and in the ease with which mem- 
bers of the different races mingle at 
various social functions. 

Beneath this apparently calm surface, 
however, are found inequality, discrimi- 
nation, prejudice, cynicism, and bitter- 
ness. The plantation system, in spite 
of the doctrine of race equality, has 
manipulated the importation of laborers 
from the several sources so that a small 
group of white Americans are in con- 
trol not only of the sugar industry but 
of all aspects of life in the Territory. 

Much is said about the educational 
opportunities in the islands, and the 
young people are urged to use them in 
order to become good Americans. They 
are told about the “room at the top” 
that is open to all on an equal basis. 
The children go through the schools and 
even through the university looking for- 
ward to the days when they will play 
important roles in the further unfolding 
of the great American epic of which 
they have read so hopefully in their 
schoolbooks. Many, however, are 
awakened quite rudely from their 


dreams when, with diplomas in hand,” 
they seek employment. Then they find 
barriers, some of them very subtle, to 
be sure, while their Caucasian class- 
mates, protected by vested rights, move 
unopposed into the preferred positions. 

This disillusionment has brought mu- 
tation in the attitudes of many of the 
Hawaiian-born sons and daughters of 
Oriental ancestry “from one of unques- 
tioning endorsement of the existing 
order to one of complete rejection of 
their former loyalties.” 8 


Hawan Since Peart HARBOR 


Evidence of prejudice and race con- 
sciousness have not been open and pub- 
lic in Hawaii. The outward show of 
equality and friendliness has been suffi- 
cient to keep the mutterings of dis- 
satisfaction well underground. But 
what of the future? Very few on the 
United States mainland know what is 
going on in the Hawaiian Islands at 
present, because of a rigid censorship. 
The writer has endeavored to secure in- 
formation, but has been informed that 
the significant materials would probably 
not pass the censor. He has been in- 
formed that many, if not most, of the 
stories published in mainland papers 
and magazines have been categorically | 
denied in Hawaii. We do know that the 
authorities are on the alert in that they 
have appointed a director of civilian 
morale who is working with the several 
racial groups, and it may be said that 
this director is a high-grade man and 
not the usual barbershop politician. 

Will the white man in Hawaii be able 
to rub the sugar out of his eyes so that 
he can see things as they are? Will he 


“be able to change a surface friendliness 


and show of equality into something 
which is real and genuine? Can the 
8A. W. Lind, Economic Succession and 


Racial Invasion in Hawaii (Chicago, 1936), 
p. 410. 
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white man of America learn from the sure, the white man did not even make- 
recent experiences of the white man in a pretense toward equality. We are 
Burma and in India? There, tobe hopeful but not too confident. 


William C. Smith is professor of sociology at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, Oregon. He studied Ori- 
entals and particularly the American-born citizens of 
Oriental ancestry on the Pacific coast and later in 
Hawaii. Result of these studies is his published work 
Americans in Process: A Study of Our American Citi- 
zens of Oriental Ancestry (1937). 


The Filipinos 


By Grayson Kirk 


N EDITORIAL in a recent peri- 
odical referred to the Filipinos in 
the United States as “legally undesir- 
able heroes.” Although this graphic 
characterization is probably somewhat 
stronger than is warranted by the reali- 
ties of the situation, it is doubtful if 
any other minority group in the United 
States is in as curious and equi¥ocal a 
position as the Filipinos. The out- 
break of war, the heroic support given 
by the citizens of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth to American forces resisting 
the Japanese onslaught, and the tempo- 
rary success gained by the Japanese 
invaders, have accented the problem, 
but it is questionable if the sudden 
manifestation of public interest will be 
sufficient to produce any remedial legis- 
lation. 

Extensive Filipino migration to the 
continental United States is largely a 
matter of the last two decades. In 
1920, after two decades of American 
rule in the Philippines, the census indi- 
cated only 5,603 Filipinos residing in 
this country. A decade later there were 
45,208, and present estimates agree on 
60,000 to 65,000 as the probable num- 
ber here at the present time. The num- 
ber of Filipinos residing in Hawaii is 
somewhat in excess of this last figure. 

Unlike many of the minority groups 
in the United States, the Filipinos have 
not developed any great social stability. 
They constitute a mobile labor force, 
concentrated largely on the west coast 
but ranging from southern California to 
Alaska. This mobility is so great that 
the workers follow the harvests through- 
out the summer months and then either 
move to Washington or Alaska for win- 
ter work in the fisheries or settle in the 
cities to await the next harvest season. 


1 See B. Catapusan, “The Filipino Labor Cy- 
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Mobility is made possible by the fact 
that, generally speaking, there is little 
settled family life among the group. 
For this, the great disparity between the 
sexes among resident Filipinos is chiefly 
responsible. The 1930 census found 
only 2,940 females as against 42,168 
males, a ratio of nearly 15 to 1. More- 
over, nearly 70 per cent of the total 
resident population was under thirty 
years of age. 

These statistics indicate a picture of 
young, unmarried, migratory workers, 
deprived, for the most part, of any op- 
portunity of companionship or marriage 
with women of their own race. Poorly 
paid for seasonal unskilled work, leading 
a socially abnormal life, the object of 
antagonism from competitive white 
groups, and enjoying, or rather suffer- 
ing under, an anomalous legal status, 
their lot is not an enviable one. 


THE LEGAL SITUATION 


The immigration law of 1917 stated 
specifically (Sec. 1) that the word 
“alien” should not be applied to “citi- 
zens of the islands under the jurisdiction 
of the United States.” Thus, although 
Filipinos had not been granted United 
States citizenship, they were not to be 
classed as aliens under the law. This 
arrangement was continued verbatim in 
the basic immigration law of 1924 (Sec. 
28b), and Filipinos, alone of the Asiatic 
peoples, enjoyed continued free entry 
into the United States. 

Although fewer than 7,000 a year 
came on an average during the latter 
twenties, agitation by west coast labor 
groups and occasional outbreaks of race 
riots gave evidence of growing friction. 
This was sharply accentuated by the ad- 


cle in the United States,” Sociology and Social 
Research, Sept. 1934. 
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vent of the depression. Labor organiza- 
tions, determined to preserve the Ameri- 
can market for American laborers, began 
to agitate for the regulation of Filipino 
immigration, and total exclusion was 
demanded by a‘bill introduced by a 


California Congressman in 1930. This- 


agitation was taken up by the American 
' Coalition of Patriotic Societies, whose 
Advisory Board passed a resolution de- 
manding the exclusion of Filipino immi- 
grants. The American Federation of 
Labor passed a strong resolution in 
1929 favoring exclusion? 

Labor leaders interested in exclusion 
. soon reached the same conclusion as 
those who were determined to erect a 
tariff wall against Philippine commodity 
imports, i.e., that no satisfaction could 
be obtained until or unless an inde- 
pendence act could be driven through 
Congress. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that organized labor joined forces 
with the agricultural groups to demand 
the enactment of legislation offering in- 
dependence to the Philippines. The 
fruit of their labors, the Tydings-Mc 
Duffie Act of 1934, represented a com- 
plete . victory for labor as well as for 
agriculture. The original committee 
draft to permit the immigration of 100 
Filipinos a year was amended before 
final passage to reduce that figure by 
` one-half. In final form, the act (Sec. 
8al) stated that “citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands who are not citizens of the 
United States shall be considered as if 
they were aliens. For such purposes the 
Philippine Islands shall be considered 
aS a separate country and shall have 
for each fiscal year a quota of fifty.” 
Thus immigration was virtually cut off 
and future Filipino immigrants were de- 
clared to be deportable as ordinary 
aliens. At the same time, the act de- 
clared that the Philippine Constitution 
should embody a provision to the effect 


2¥or discussion, see G. Kirk, Philippine In- 
dependence (1936), pp. 99-100. 


that, during the ten-year transition pe- 
riod, all citizens of the Philippines “shall 
owe allegiance to the United States.” 

One further complication may be 
noted in passing.’ By virtue of these 
acts, Filipinos residing in the United 
States before 1934 are not deportable 
as are ordinary resident aliens. Those 
who have come to this country since _ 
that time under the quota system are 
deportable. The confusion involved in 
this situation requires no comment. 

To sum up, at the present time resi- 
dent Filipinos are neither citizens nor 
ordinary aliens. They owe allegiance 
to the United States but they are not 
eligible to share in any legislation the 
benefits of which are restricted to 
United States citizens. They have been 
placed on the same footing -as other 
Orientals with respect to the antialien 
land laws of the western states. Origi- 
nally, they were not eligible’ even to 
enlist in the armed forces of the United ` 
States, and it required a special Presi- - 
dential proclamation to, establish their 
right to be eligible for military service 
under the Selective Service Act. Even 
so, they were at first ordered classified 
under group 4C (Neutral Aliens re- 
questing relief from Military Service), 
which meant that none‘ would actually 
be inducted into the service. Later this 
decision was revised, and they are now, 
in the eyes of draft officials, in the same’ 
class as ordinary American citizens. 
Thus, they may be taken into military 
service, but they may not own land (in © 
some states) and they may not become 
naturalized. 

It cannot be assumed that this situa- 
tion will be cleared up by the ultimate 
return of most resident Filipinos to the 
islands. With this in mind, Congress 
enacted legislation in 1935 (49 Stat. 
478) authorizing the free transportation 
to the Islands of such resident Filipinos 
as would accept the offer. The act also 
specified that those accepting could not 
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thereafter return to the United States 
except as ordinary quota immigrants. 
During the two years in which this offer 
was in force, only about five hundred 
persons took advantage of the legisla- 
tion and were repatriated at government 


expense. Since so few resident Filipinos ` 


are married, it is not possible to con- 
clude that the failure of the act was 
due to the omission of financial aid for 
the transportation of children born in 
this country and of wives born else- 
where than in the Islands. The truth 
is that most of the Filipinos in this 
country prefer to remain here, and most 
of those who do plan to return wish to 
do so at their own expense with pride 
unimpaired. 

It is natural, therefore, that those 
who have been in this country since be- 
fore 1934 have usually expressed the 
wish to be allowed to obtain naturaliza- 
tion in the ordinary way. Since the 
number concerned is small, it is doubt- 
ful if there are many valid reasons for 
opposing this simple solution to a situa- 
tion which since the outbreak of war 
has become even more complicated and 
embarrassing. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The general character of the social 
problem has been indicated by the sta- 
tistics cited above. Inevitably, Filipino 
men have sought the companionship of 
women of other races, and it has been 
estimated that of the 7,409 married 
male Filipinos in this country in 1930, 
1,775 were married to women of other 
races.’ A considerable amount of social 
tension has been created in some com- 
munities where such interracial relation- 
ships have occurred. In California, 
where the problem was under heated 
discussion for some years, a law was 


3E, S. Bogardus, “Filipino Americans,” in 
F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek (Eds.), Our 
Racial and National Minorities (New York, 
1937), p. 520. 


passed in 1935 specifically prohibiting 
the intermarriage of Filipinos with Cau- 
casians. In some other states a similar 
result has been obtained by the careful 
interpretation of broader statutes. 

It is obvious, of course, that no simple 
solution to this problem exists. Al- 
though miscegenation is inevitable, in- 
terracial marriages are frowned upon by 
both races. Some students of the prob- 
lem are convinced that interracial mar- 
riages have a better chance of success 
when the family is settled in a rural 
community, but the nomadic existence 
of most resident Filipinos seems to make 
this impossible.* In part the problem 
is economic, because if the financial 
status of Filipinos in the United States 
could be improved, some would return 
home; others, if given an opportunity 
to acquire citizenship, would then be 
free to make a trip to the Philippines 
for the purpose of acquiring a wife. 
At present, circumstances force these 
young men into a situation which is 
thoroughly undesirable in every respect, 
a situation which they themselves would 
scarcely elect under conditions of freer 
choice. Underpaid and without perma- 
nent employment, they have been ex- 
posed to little more than the most 
seamy side of American life. 

Temporarily, to be sure, the economic 
situation has greatly improved. The 
elimination of Japanese labor and the 
general .drain upon manpower created 
by the war have placed Filipino laborers 
in a more favorable position than any 
which they have previously enjoyed 
since immigration to this country began. 
This, however, should not blind the 
American people to the necessity of 
thinking about some more satisfactory 
solution which can be applied when the 
war is over. When that time comes, 
and the general relationship between the 


4See B. Catapusan, “Filipino Intermarriage 
Problems in the United States,” Sociology and 
Social Research, Jan—Feb. 1938. 


United States and the Philippines is re- 
examined, some thought must be given 
to the future status—economic and so- 
cial, as well as legal—of those who wish 
to live permanently in this country. 

In this connection the educational 
aspects of the problem must be con- 
- sidered. Many of the young Filipinos 
who managed to secure passage money 
to the United States came here in the 
-hope of obtaining an education which 
would fit them to have a satisfactory 
career either in the United States or in 
the Islands. Many found that their 
educational preparation was insufficient 
to enable them to go on with their stud- 
ies without spending more time and 
money than they could hope to obtain. 


Some did persevere and achieve the goal ` 


which they had set for themselves, but 
the great majority found the obstacles 
insuperable and were compelled to 
abandon the hope of marked improve- 
ment in their status. Lacking a suffi- 
cient and stable group to provide their 
own cultural opportunities, and faced 
with discrimination which made it diffi- 
cult for them to take full advantage of 
American cultural opportunities, they 
settled gradually into a life which was 
far different from that which they had 
hoped to find. Here, once more, the 
problem is basically an economic one. 


Postwar ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


In the long run, the problem of the 
resident Filipinos is likely to be affected 
to a considerable extent by the general 
nature of United States—Philippine re- 
lations after the war. The prewar plan 
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to abandon all American sovereignty on 
July 4, 1946, leaving the Philippine Re- 
public to sink or swim, has probably 
been destroyed by the outbreak of war 
and the Japanese conquest of the Philip- 
pines. Although the United States has 
reiterated its intention to assure post- 
war independence to the Philippines, 
and has welcomed the Philippines into 
the United Nations, it now appears 
likely that the postwar problems within 
the Philippines will be of such gravity 
that a continuing policy of American 
assistance will be necessary for some 
time to come. Also, the Filipinos, rec- 
ognizing the military importance of fu- 
ture American support, will do what 
they can to perpetuate rather than to 
terminate a mutually beneficial relation- 
ship. Likewise, the United States will 
not, in all probability, and with the les- 
sons of the war at hand, seek quickly 
to withdraw its influence completely 
from the Far East. If this is the case, 
considerations of long-range national in- 
terest may dominate in national councils 
as they did not in 1933-34. Some such 
special arrangement is not incompatible 
with Philippine independence. 

The burden of this argument is that 
the postwar situation may be one in 
which,- through close association based 
on recent experiences and a wary eye 
to the future, both peoples may find it 
to their interest to do all they can to 
further parallel and mutually beneficial 
policies in both commercial and political 
matters. If so, the result should pro- 
vide some substantial benefits to our 
own. Filipino residents. 
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The Puerto Ricans‘ 


By RICHARD PATTEE 


T WOULD perhaps be somewhat in- 
accurate in dealing with Puerto Rico 
and its people as a part of the United 
States to conceive of the two million- 
odd inhabitants of that Caribbean is- 
land as a minority group in the strict 
sense of the word. The designation 
“minority group” is associated with 
those of alien blood and speech who 
constitute an integral part of the popu- 
lation but who for a diversity of reasons 
have not as yet that full degree of as- 
similation through which their national 
characteristics are absorbed by the ho- 
mogeneous majority. 


\ 
Unique Position oF Puerto Rico 
+ 


Puerto Rico is definitely a case apart. 
It is difficult even to compare its back- 
ground and development with that of 
the other overseas possessions of the 
United States. As a noncontiguous pos- 
session, somewhat distant from the con- 
tinental land area, Puerto Rico has all 
the salient features of a fully developed 
and unified nationality. Its fast grow- 
ing population is ethnically united. 
With a large white majority, the Negro 
has been absorbed and diluted to a 
much greater extent than in many of 
the other West Indian islands. In lan- 
guage, culture, and customs, Puerto 
Rico is a perfectly well defined people, 
conscious of those elements of nation- 
ality that Ernest Renan indicated as 
indispensable to existence; unity of 
speech, purpose, and experience. 

- It is well to bear in mind that the 
sense of Hispanic tradition and back- 
ground is extremely deep-rooted. Puerto 
Rico was not detached from the Spanish 
mother country by any violent secession 
of its own. The change of sovereignty, 
in contrast to the process in the rest of 


- marked cultural characteristics. 
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Hispanic America, was the product of 
outside forces. The animosities toward 
the old regime that may have existed 
because of economic restrictions or po- 
litical shortsightedness did not tend to 
be carried over into a sentiment of re- 
jection of all that Spain represented. 

This point is important in evaluating 
the spiritual and cultural elements that 
make adjustment of Puerto Rico to 
American rule difficult and fraught with 
pitfalls and dangers. Puerto Rico is a 
very different case from Hawaii with 
its numerous racial groups, the Canal 
Zone with its preponderantly military 
emphasis, or the Virgin Islands of lim- 
ited population and possessed of few 
It is 
also interesting to observe that the 
situation of Puerto Rico bears little 
resemblance to that of the Spanish- 
speaking populations of Arizona, New 
Mexico, or Texas, where isolation, cul- 
tural disintegration, and economic con- 
siderations have influenced the devel- 
opment of this racial element. 

American policy through the years 
since the Treaty of Paris has been faced 
with the singularly delicate task of 
providing adequate government and 
just treatment for a noncontiguous ter- 
ritory of European stock, fully devel- 
oped in’ the ways of civilization and 
providing no opportunity for actual 
colonization by Americans. Puerto 
Rico’s contacts with the United States 
therefore have not been collective, but 
individual. The American colony that 
has grown up is small and cannot ex- 
pand in terms of settlers. The result 
is an intensification of the sense of 
national: consciousness through a com- 
pact unity that is to be found in none 
of the other areas subject to American 
rule. 
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UNCERTAIN STATUS OF THE ISLAND 


The policy of the United States to- 
ward Puerto Rico has had a peculiar 
and uneven development. There has 
been little consistency and little integra- 
tion of the various steps that have been 
taken to assure the well-being and prog- 
ress of the island. In, the economic 
sense, until the advent of the present 


administration, the dominant character- 
- istic has been a type of laissez faire that 


has not guaranteed the most salutary 
expansion of the island’s economy to 
provide for the needs of a thriving 
population. -In the political sphere, 
only two fundamental steps have been 
taken in the’ determination of the per- 
manent status of the island: the change 
from military to civil government made 
possible by the Foraker Act of 1900, 
and the Jones Bill in 1917. 

The first act created a body known 
as the “People of Puerto Rico,” but sat- 
isfied neither the problem of territorial 
status nor that of citizenship. The sec- 
ond step occurred with the passage of 
the Jones Bill in 1917, on the eve of 
the World War, whereby the Puerto 
Rican people became citizens of the 
United States. This did not make pto- 
vision, however, for the determination 
of the permanent status of the country. 
No hint was given whether this act was 
to lead to ultimate incorporation as a 
state of the Union, or to independence. 
The tragic consequence of this uncer- 
tainty, that deepened as the years 
passed, was to make this question the 
essential bone of controversy between 
the political parties. It did not become, 
of course, a clear-cut issue of statehood 
versus independence. The problem is 
full of subtleties and variants. Regard- 
less of steps taken to alleviate economic 
misery or improve standards of living, 
the lack of a vision as to the ultimate 
destiny of the island people underlies 
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much of the ambiguity that has distin- 
guished both the internal life of the 
country and its relations to the United 
States. : 

The question cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by refusing to discuss it. Much 
hinges on an intelligent and farseeing 
analysis of its implications. If Puerto 
Rico is to become a state of the Union, 
with all the consequences, good or bad, 
there are certainly a number of funda- 
mental points of policy that should be 
emphasized in order to make this in- 
corporation more tolerable and guaran- 
tee a transition for both Puerto Rico 
and the United States that will produce 
a minimum of friction. If, on the other 
hand, the island’s destiny is independ- 
ence, a solution that connotes serious 
and far-reaching complications, wisdom 
would dictate that every possible step 
should be taken to make the course to- 
ward that end as smooth and painless 
as feasible. This necessary vision has 
not been applied to the question to. any 
appreciable degree. 

A comprehensive and intelligent pro- 
gram of public education depends 
squarely on the answer to the question 
of political status. Incorporation in 
the social and political life of the United 
States requires an educational emphasis 
that is entirely different from that 
which should prevail if Puerto Rico is 
to take its place as an independent re- 
public in the American family of na- 
tions. The transfer to Puerto Rico of 
the American pattern of education, the 
emphasis on English, the preparation . 
of students within the framework of 
United States educational practices, 
might well be asserted to represent a 
heavy and burdensome expenditure un- 
less Puerto Rico is to remain a perma- 
nent, integral part of the American 
scheme of things. Much loose thinking 
and confusion have been engendered in 
seeking to offer a tangible and definitive 
answer to this perplexing difficulty. 


THE Puerto RIcans 


AMERICAN VIEWS 


In order to follow the broad evolu- 
tion of Puerto Rico as an American pos- 
session, it may be interesting to refer 
to statements made at various crucial 
periods in the island’s history which 
reflect the views of the American au- 
thorities on the problem and the re- 
sponsibilities inherent in rule by this 
country. 

Major General Nelson A. Miles in 
1898 issued a proclamation to the 
Puerto Rican people that synthesized 
his views as to the hopes and purposes 
of the United States in occupying the 
island territory. 


The people of the United States bring 
you the fostering arm of a nation of free 
people, whose greatest power is in justice 
and humanity to all those living within its 
fold . . . to bring you protection, not only 
to yourselves, but to your property, to 
promote your prosperity, and to bestow 
upon you the immunities and blessings of 
the liberal institutions of our government. 


It is possible that many Puerto 
Ricans anticipated the millennium as a 
result of this declaration. It is possible 
that expectations were too high. The 
unhappy fact is, regardless of the ex- 
planation or justification in reality, that 
many Puerto Ricans in responsible posi- 
tions felt that the promises contained in 
this manifesto had not been realized. 

After a generation of American rule 
had passed, President Calvin Coolidge 
was led in 1928 to state that “the 
United States has made no promise to 
the people of Puerto Rico that has not 
been more than fulfilled, nor has any 
representative or spokesman for the 
United States made such a promise.” 
This was in reply to anxieties that had 
grown up and were expressed in a peti- 
tion to Washington for the redress of 
certain grievances felt by many of those 
then in power in the island. 
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This relative placidity endured until 
the great depression set in. Puerto 
Rico’s fortunes fluctuated, of course, 
with the economic trend of the United 
States. In spite of the serious program 
of economic and social rehabilitation 
and reconstruction undertaken during 
the early period of the administration 
of President Roosevelt, both as an 
emergency measure and a long-range 
matter, the present Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Rexford G. Tugwell, in his mes- 
sage to the Puerto Rican legislature on 
February 10, 1942 was led to observe: 


The condition of our people reflects years 
of injustice and neglect. Whether we have 
war or peace we must attempt to set going 
movements which in time will lift people 
out of slums and will exorcise hunger. 
They are entitled to shelter, to food and 
to more than that. But the margin above 
misery, they will create for themselves if 


‘we establish the chance. 


In another portion of this same mes- 
sage, which is a somber and realistic 
account of the position of Puerto Rico 
in a world at war, Governor Tugwell 
asserts “. . . we are going to push on— 
as rapidly as possible—with the social 
changes which for a generation have 
been overdue in Puerto Rico.” 


RECENT RECONSTRUCTIVE EFFORTS 


It has been remarked that the first 
administration of President Roosevelt 
inspired in all sectors of Puerto Rico 
the greatest hope for a serious challenge 
to the poverty and misery that in such 
large measure was the product of a non- 
interventionist attitude. It would not 
be germane to this brief paper to out- 
line the political turmoil and difficulties 
that beset the initial efforts toward re- 
form. ` Aside from the relief agencies 
that functioned in the island just as on 
the mainland, the visit of the President 
in 1934 gave rise to the first conscious 
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and resolute attempt to meet the com- 
plexities of an inadequate economic life. 
_ The island of Puerto Rico, with an 
area of some 3,500 square miles and a 
population of two million, presents a 
picture of economic suffocation com- 
parable to nothing in the Western 
Hemisphere. The crowded island, with 
its exhausted soil and closed economy 
under sugar production, won the atten- 
tion of the Roosevelt administration, 
with the result that a far-reaching pro- 
gram was inaugurated to rescue the 
country from the social chaos that men- 
aced it. This program, modified and 


curtailed as the years went by, was, 


grandiose in vision and audacious in 
execution. There is little doubt that 
_ the present administration in this coun- 
try postponed, at least, a collapse in 
Puerto Rican economy. 

In 1937 a summary report of the 
structure and work of the reconstruc- 
tion was made by one of the economic 


investigators attached to the organiza- ' 


tion, Mr. Earl Hanson. ‘This report 
placed emphasis on the fact—and a 
very fundamental one—that Puerto 
Rico had not been enjoying and prob- 
ably could not enjoy a relative pros- 
perity even if world economy developed 
a sudden and marked upward trend. 
That is to say, Puerto Rico, in years 
of maximum prosperity, has failed to 
achieve a well-being at all comparable 
to that of the rest of the world. The 
conclusion obviously is that Puerto Rico 
must undergo a basic reorganization in- 
ternally and not depend on gradual im- 
provement elsewhere, with the vague 
and chimeric hope that world prosperity 
will have a healthy repercussion on the 
island. The Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, for a time under 
the direction of Dr. Ernest Gruening 
and later under Secretary Ickes, made 
definite progress but did not achieve 
that complete reform that was so 


desperately needed. Local politics pro- 
duced stagnation and delay. 


INDIGENOUS REFORMS 


In the autumn elections of 1940 there 
occurred one of the most interesting and 
illuminating changes in the political life 
of the island that has ever taken place. 
For years the traditional political par- 
ties of the country—Unionist, Socialist, 
Liberal, Republican, or whatever the 
designation may have been—had strug- 
gled for supremacy along what had be- 
come fairly well-worn grooves of ac- 
tion and election techniques. Under 
the leadership of Luis Mufioz Marin, 
son of one of Puerto Rico’s great figures 
during the earlier years of the century, 
American-educated and keenly attuned 
to the temper of the times, a new party, 
with no tradition, no background of 
experience, and no machinery, the Par- 
tido Popular Democrático, triumphed 
over the old political groups in a vic- 
tory that was remarkable both as a 
political achievement against the heavi- 
est odds and as a promise of a radically 
new and daring program of social re- 
form. Brevity forbids an analysis of 
the program of action of the party now 
in a majority in Puerto Rico. 

In spite of the war and all the inhibi- 
tions that it has produced, important 


-steps have been taken to solve the basic 
. and essential problem of Puerto Rico’s 


existence: the distribution of land. 
Land redistribution and restriction on 
the holdings of the landed sugar inter- 
ests is under way. Last year the Puerto 
Rican legislature created the Autoridad 
de Tierras de Puerto Rico. The agrar- 
ian policy now proposed has been de- 
fined as necessary action to put an end 
to the existing corporative latifundia in 
the island, block their reappearance in 
the future, and insure to individuals the 
conservation of their land; to assist in 
the creation of new landowners; to fa- 
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cilitate the utilization of land for the 
best public benefit under efficient pro- 
duction plans; to provide means for 
the acquisition of parcels of land on 
which houses may be built; and to take 
action leading to the most scientific, 
economic, and efficient enjoyment of 
land by the people of Puerto Rico. - 

The executive director of this organi- 
zation is Dr. Carlos Chardon, distin- 
guished Puerto Rican scientist and for- 
mer rector of its university. It will be 
recalled that the Organic Act, which 
forms the Constitution of Puerto Rico, 
provides for a maximum.of five hundred 
acres in the possession of any single 
corporate organization. This law has 
been a.dead letter for years. With this 
legal basis, the Autoridad de Tierras is 
seeking to consolidate the new land 
distribution policy. 

The first large acreage purchased by 
the Autoridad was ten thousand acres 
from one of the sugar concerns. This 
land is being used to carry out the sec- 
ond proposal indicated above. In addi- 
tion, a ten-year program of home build- 
ing for agricultural laborers who have 
no land or home has been initiated. In 


January of this year, plans were pre-' 


sented for the construction of three 
hundred model settlements throughout 
the island to take care of the small 
farmer and peon classes, involving over 
six hundred thousand persons. ‘Thou- 
sands of acres have already been pur- 
chased for the purpose of this large- 
scale return-to-the-land movement. 

It is not an exaggeration to state 
that both politically and economically, 
Puerto Rico is in a revolutionary period 
of its history, perhaps for the first time 
since its existence as a civilized com- 
munity. The present reform, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, cannot fail to 
constitute a radical and startling de- 
parture from every form of policy that 
has preceded it. 


PUERTO Rico AND THE WAR 


Much as Puerto Rico is concerned 
with its own survival as a well-knit so- 
cial organism, the impact of the present 
war has been enormous. The curtail- 
ment of shipping and the large depend- 
ence of the people on imported food 
products have involved a number of 
important readjustments. 

It may be well to emphasize that the 
actual contributions of the people of 
Puerto .Rico to the conduct of the war 
have been extraordinarily high in view 
of the relatively low economic capacity 
of the country. There are 17,741 men 
who have volunteered for service in the 
armed forces. The Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment reports a total of $20,000,000 
expended up to the end of May 1942 in 
direct contributions to the war effort. 
These expenditures range from $2,000,- 
000 for military road construction and 
$17,000,000 in gifts of land to $300,000 
for sanitation and disease control. Dur- 
ing this year more than $1,000,000 will 
have been spent for civil defense, while 
a somewhat smaller sum will have gone 
into the maintenance of a recently or- 
ganized State Guard unit. 

As an outpost of the United States, a 
fortress guarding the vital Caribbean 
area, Puerto Rico has a role of the 
greatest Importance in the defense of 
the hemisphere. Puerto Rico has re- 
sponded today, as in 1917, and at a time 
when a dislocated economy has made 
woefully ineffective any high degree of 
self-sufficiency. 

There is a problem of human justice 
involved in the solution of the Puerto 
Rican question. Luis Mufioz Marin, 
in an address delivered on May 28, 
1941, has summarized the place of 
Puerto Rico in the democratic front in 
the following way: . 


Puerto Rico’s position within the area 
of democracy is peculiar. . . . Puerto Rico 


. 
s 
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is an honorable and unselfish force in the 


defense of a liberty which it does, not 


know entirely. While the peoples in the 
area of democracy struggle for something 
more than the democracy which they had 
before, Puerto Rico struggles without being 
assured even of that measure of democracy 
which no longer satisfies those other peo- 
ples. . . . The world could call us servile 
to liberty; a people that serves liberty 
without being fully a part of it. 


A VITAL QUESTION 


It is unnecessary to insist that the 
Puerto Rican question is ‘an infinitely 
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complex one, economically, socially, po- . 
litically, and, above all, spiritually. It 
is the problem of a people long inured 
to colonialism, long accustomed to di- 
rection from a political center far dis- 
tant from the island. The spiritual 
problems of self-definition, of a deter- 
mination of destiny, and of the creation 
of a collective sentiment of purposeful- 
ness in the modern world, are not mat- 
ters that can be dismissed as unrealistic. 
They strike at. the very heart of the 
existence and reason for being of Puert 

Rico. a, ; 
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The Negro in the Army Today 
By Witiiam H. HASTE 


N THE United States, public opin- 
ion has opposed the maintenance of 

a large standing army in peacetime. 
This sentiment was particularly strong 
in the middle 1930’s, a time of mini- 
mum public interest in and support of 
the military establishment. 

During this period Negro components 
of the Army were reduced to the mini- 
mum fixed by Congress in 1866, when 
it was provided by statute that “the en- 
listed men of two regiments of Infantry 
[and] ... the enlisted men of two regi- 
ments of Cavalry shall be colored men.” 

The 24th and 25th Infantry Regi- 
ments and the 9th and 10th Cavalry 
Regiments, established and maintained 
pursuant to this legislation, boast a long 
record of distinguished service over 
more than a half-century in most of the 
campaigns in which American troops 
have been engaged. Whether support- 
ing the Rough Riders at San Juan Hill, 
following General Pershing in the bor- 


der campaigns, or in the difficult Philip-. 


pine warfare, these regiments have 
earned a reputation as first-class fight- 
ing organizations. However, in the 


1930's, greatly reduced in strength, they 
were but skeletons of their former 
selves. The Army generally and its 
Negro components in particular were at 
low ebb. 

In 1939° two Negro Quartermaster 
regiments, the 47th and the 48th, were 
activated and partially organized in the 
form of Truck Companies in the motor 
transport service. Soon thereafter, but 
before the inauguration of the Selective 
Service System in 1940, the 349th Field 
Artillery Regiment, the first such Negro 
organization since World War I, was 
activated. Two Coast Artillery units, 
the 76th and 77th Antiaircraft Battal- 
jons—later to be expanded into regi- 
ments—became the first Negro units 
in this type of combat service. The 
41st Engineer Regiment and additional 
Truck Companies, including elements 
of the 31st Quartermaster Regiment 
serving at air fields, were organized. 
A single Chemical Warfare Company 
was also added. 

In summary, Negro troops in the 
Regular Army during the latter part of 
1940 consisted of the following units: 


© Necro UNITS IN THE REGULAR Army, 1940 


24th Infantry 


-25th Infantry 


9th Cavalry 
10th Cavalry 


` Field Artillery School Detachment 


349th Field Artillery 

Army War College Detachment 
Engineer School Detachment 
41st Engineers 

31st Quartermaster Regiment 


Fort Benning, Georgia 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Fort Riley, Kansas 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Fort Myer, Virginia 
U.S.M.A., West Point, New York 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
Washington, D. C. 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
Langley Field, Virginia 
Godman Field, Kentucky 
Pope Field, North Carolina 
Barksdale Field, Louisiana 
MacDill Field, Florida 


>’ 
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47th Quartermaster Regiment 


48th Quartermaster Regiment 


76th Coast Artillery 
77th Coast Artillery 
ist Chemical Company (Decon.) 
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Fort Lewis, Washington 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
Fort Benning, Georgia 

Fort Knox, Kentucky 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
Holabird QM Depot, Baltimore, Maryland 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina 
Fort Custer, Michigan 

Fort Ord, California 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 
Fort Eustis, Virginia 


Small colored medical detachments were also located at the U.S.M.A., West Point, 


New York, and Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 


In the National Guard, as in the 
Regular Army, the peacetime participa- 
tion of the Negro was restricted to a 
few small separate units. The 369th 
Infantry of New York and the 184th 
Infantry of Illinois continued to exist 
in peacetime, after serving with distinc- 
tion in France during World War I. 
The 372nd Infantry, also a National 
Guard unit, consisted of battalions in 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Ohio, and a single company in the 
District of Columbia. Early in the 
present expansion program the 369th 
was converted into the 369th Coast Ar- 
tillery, Antiaircraft, and the 184th into 
the 184th Field Artillery. 

In October 1940 the War Depart- 
ment announced that “the strength of 
‘the Negro personnel of the Army of the 
United States will be maintained on 
the general basis of proportion of the 
Negro population of the country,” and 
that “Negro organizations will be. estab- 
lished in each major branch of the serv- 
ice, combatant as well as noncombat- 
ant.” Pursuant to this policy, 1941 
witnessed the mobilization of all the 
above-mentioned units to war strength 
and the creation of new organizations, 
so that approximately 100,000 Negro 
soldiers might be included in new and 
pre-existing units. 


Thus, in the Coast Artillery Arm 
some 12,000 men were organized in six 
regiments. Two regiments, eight sepa- 
rate battalions, and four separate com- 
panies of Engineers represented a total 
strength of about 13,000 men. Six 
Field Artillery regiments provided for 
an aggregate personnel of 8,000 men. 
The same number of Infantry regi- 
ments, with their larger organization, 
provided for approximately 20,000 sol- 
diers. 

The 758th Light Tank Battalion of 
some 500 men began training as the 
first Negro unit of mechanized troops. 
In the Air Forces a beginning was made 
in the acceptance of monthly classes of 
ten to twenty Negro aviation cadets to 
be trained as pursuit pilots. In addi- 
tion, some 5,000 Negroes were enlisted 
in the Ground Services with the Air 
Corps. 

The original truck units of the Quar- 
termaster Corps were expanded and 
augmented into six truck regiments as- 
signed by companies and detachments 
to various stations. Other service units 
of the Quartermaster Corps brought the 
total number of Negro troops in that, 
corps to about 9,000 men. 

Negro medical detachments were at- 
tached to the new regiments and bat- 
talions. Two sanitary companies were 
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also organized in the Medical Depart- 
ment. For the handling of ammunition, 
some 2,000 men were organized into 
ten ordnance companies. 

Only in the Cavalry Arm, which re- 
mained relatively stable, did the Negro 
components remain at their existing 
strength of two regiments organized 
into a brigade of about 3,000 men. 

This catalogue of organizations be- 
comes complete with the addition of 
400 men constituting two chemical war- 
fare companies and a single signal con- 
struction company of about 250 men. 
To this total, however, must be added 
recruits in replacement training centers 
and men on detached service with ad- 
ministrative and housekeeping person- 
nel at Army posts, aggregating some 
35,000 soldiers, 


War EXPANSION 


Then came Pearl Harbor. It is not 
possible now to present a total picture 
of the further expansion of the Army 
since the outbreak of war. However, 
the Secretary of War announced early 
in 1942 the proposed recruitment of 
some 175,000 additional Negro soldiers. 
The fact that this latest expansion in- 
cludes Negro troops in new types of 
organizations such as tank destroyer 
units and Zone of the Interior Military 
Police battalions organized for guarding 
of critical installations, has already been 
publicized. 

In officer personnel as in enlisted per- 
sonnel, the peacetime Regular Army 
was a small organization. There were 
only three Negro line officers in the 
Regular Army: one a brigadier general,” 
recently retired but called back to active’ 
duty; one a captain, more recently pro- 
moted to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel; and a second lieutenant, now a 
first lieutenant. There were also three 

Negro chaplains in the Regular Army. 
~  As-enlisted men in large numbers 
were inducted under the Selective Serv- 
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ice System, the Army began to utilize 
the large pool of officers, then engaged 
in civilian pursuits, who maintained 
their military status through the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. 


Necro OFFICERS IN Wor~p War I 


But before considering the utilization 
of Reserve officers, it may be well for 
the purpose of comparison to turn the 
calendar back twenty-five years. It is 
1917, the year of our entry into the first 
World War. At that time the Army as 
a whole had a relatively small reserve 
of officers. There were scarcely any 
Negro Reserve officers already trained 
and available for active duty. How- 
ever, there were a number of Negro Na- 
tional Guard officers, some of whom had 
recently been on active duty on the 
Mexican border. 

A huge Army had to be built quickly. 
Many thousands of officers had to be 
provided in the shortest possible time. 
Thus, to obtain officers for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force and for troops 
at home, it was necessary to provide a 
brief and hurried course of instruction 
for thousands of men fresh from civilian 
life, most of them without prior military 
experience. In these circumstances, a 
number of Negroes believed that mem- 
bers of their race would be trained as 
officers only if they contended for a 
separate Officer Training School of large 
capacity to be used exclusively for Ne- 
gro candidates. Such a school was 
established at Des Moines, Iowa. By 
various methods, hundreds of young 
Negroes were recruited for officer train- 
ing. Some were potentially good of- 
ficers, others would never make com- 
petent commanders. They were rushed 
through school, commissioned, and as- 
signed to troops. In the hurry of those 
days, men were transferred from one 
arm of the service to another without 
preliminary training in the specialized 
duties of their new assignments. Some 
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of these officers made good records, oth- 
ers did not. In 1919, Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, commenting on criti- 
cisms of the conduct of certain Negro 
officers of the 368th Infantry in battle, 
thus summarized his findings: 


The circumstances disclosed by a de- 
tailed study of the situation do not justify 
many of the highly colored accounts which 
have been given of the behavior of the 
troops in this action, and they afford no 
basis at all for any of the general assump- 
tions with regard to the action of colored 
troops in this battle or elsewhere in France. 
On the contrary, it is to be noted that 
many colored officers, and particularly 
three in the very battalion here under dis- 


cussion were decorated with distinguished _ 


service crosses for extraordinary heroism 
under fire. 

I authorize the publication of this state- 
ment in order that justice may be done to 
the officers, white and colored, and to the 
men of this regiment, and in the hope that 
a recital of the facts may make prejudice 
and distorted discussion impossible in the 
future. 


NEGRO RESERVES IN 1940 


In 1940 only a handful of the 1,300 
Negro officers who served during 1917 
and 1918 were still on duty or in the 
active Reserve. However, 1940 found 
almost 200 Negro National Guard Of- 
ficers available for duty. Moreover, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Citizens’ Military Training program, 
and the advancement of regular Army 
enlisted men had built up a pool of 
about 300 Negro Reserve officers whose 
commissions had remained active. 
Some of them were over age for serv- 
ice with combat troops, but all of them 
were available for some useful military 
duty. 

This group of approximately 500 of- 
ficers, including medical officers and 
chaplains, is large in comparison with 
the group of Negro officers available at 
the beginning of the last war, but it is 


very small when we consider that the 
total reserve for the Army in 1940 in- 
cluded about 100,000 officers. To com- 
plete the picture, it should be pointed 
out that the Negro Reserve officers of 
field grade—major and higher—within 
age for combat service could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand.. There were, 
however, Negro field officers in three 
National Guard regiments. All these 
Negro officers, both Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard, within age for troop duty 
in their respective grades, are now on 
active duty. 


OFFICER TRAINING 


But what of new officers? Have we 
profited from our experience of the 
last war? Are we, as Secretary Baker 
urged, reviewing that experience with- 
out “prejudice and distorted discussion” 
in order that we may do better this 
time? How is the Army dealing with 
the procurement and training of the 
leaders who will be needed in 1942 and 
thereafter? 

Medical officers and chaplains are be- 
ing commissioned direct from civilian 
life. Aviation cadets are also being 
taken direct from civilian life to be- 
come: officers of the Air Corps after 
eight or nine months of strenuous train- 
ing. Some specialists with exceptional 
civilian experience adaptable to military 


“needs are being commissioned in the 


Army of the United States. But gen- 
erally, the Army is not repeating the 
procedure of the last war. It is not 
taking large numbers of young men di- © 
rect from civilian life to be trained as 
line officers of Infantry, Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, and other arms and services. It 
is now required that young men enter 
the Army as privates, receive their basic 
training in the ranks, and then, after a 
few months of service, compete for as- 
signment to Officer Candidate Schools. 

The officer candidates thus selected 
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and trained are first-rate soldiers who 
are making first-rate officers. They had 
to prove that they were good soldiers 
and potential leaders before they were 
selected. They had to establish their 
ability, intelligence, and character in 
competition with their comrades. More- 
over, Negro officer candidates are at- 
tending classes and participating in feld 
exercises with other outstanding young 
Americans of every race and religion 
from every part of the country. These 
soldiers have been and are a living dem- 
onstration that ability and leadership 
are not raciàl characteristics. It is to 


_ be remembered that many of their class- 


mates have never had an opportunity to 
work with or even to observe Negroes 


equipped by training and experience to. 


compete with them on a basis of equal- 
ity. 

On December 7, when war was sud- 
denly thrust upon us, there were already 
more than 400 Negro officers on active 
duty. Since that time the training of 
officer candidates has proceeded rapidly, 
so that it may be safely predicted that 
before the end of 1942 more Negro of- 
ficers will be on active duty than served 
during the entire last war, with the total 
steadily increasing. 


Necro ATTITUDES 
A final word should be added with 
reference to the attitude of the Negro 
soldier toward the Negro officer. One 
index is the way in which Negro soldiers 
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send their comrades in arms away to 
Officer Candidate School. These send- 
offs have been among the most spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic celebrations 
that have occurred in various Negro or- 
ganizations. The farewell admonition 
to the departing officer candidate has 
not been merely “good luck,” but rather 
“show them what we can do.” .Not 
what you can do, but what we can do. 
The Negro soldier is the Negro youth 
of today. He believes in his own abil- 
ity. He believes in the ability of other 
Negroes. He expresses something deep 
inside of him when he says, “Show them 
what we can do.” 

Then, there is something more funda- 
mental. Soldiers respond to leadership. 
This is war. It is killing and being 
killed. It is the grim business of de- 
stroying our enemies while our own 
losses are kept as low as possible. In 
a very real sense, the soldier’s life is 
in the hands of his officers. When the 
soldier knows that his commander has 
courage, intelligence, and military skill, 
he will follow wherever that commander 
leads. The soldier does not follow any 
particular color, he follows a man and 
a leader; a man he respects and a leader 
he trusts. When the verdict of history 
is rendered, it will be recorded that the 
Negro soldiers who rose to command 
during this war were leaders of men. 
This is what will count in the fighting 
and what will count after the fighting 
is ended. 


William H. Hastie, S.J.D., is Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C., and dean of 
the Howard University School of Law. He has also 
served as assistant solicitor of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, and judge of the District 


Court of the Virgin Islands. 


Defense Industries and the Negro 


By Ropert C. WEAVER 


N ORDER to appreciate the prob- 

lems which arise in the field of Ne- 
gro employment in the war effort, it is 
necessary to understand the economic 
status of Negroes at the time that the 
defense program was initiated. This 
program followed a long period of de- 
pression and partial recovery. At its 
inception there were. millions unem- 
ployed, and Negroes were disproportion- 
ately represented among those without 
jobs. Prior to the depression of 1929 
the colored worker had entered most 
of the basic industries and was begin- 
ning to improve his occupational status 
through the process of upgrading. The 
general unemployment of the 1930's 
abruptly terminated this trend in most 
industries. In a few, such as meat 
packing, where the demand for the 
finished product was more stable than 
in heavy manufacturing, there was 
less general unemployment, and Negro 
workers maintained their occupational 
status.* 


NEED FOR SKILLED WORKERS 


The defense program required the 
services of millions of workers, and the 
vast majority of them had to be trained. 
During the lean years of the 1930's 
there was a surplus of skilled labor and 
there was no occasion for any large pro- 
grams of training. When the Nation 
began its war production program there 
was a dearth of skilled and semiskilled 
workers in relation to the requirements 
of a war economy. To meet this new 
need a nationwide program of voca- 
tional education for national defense 
was established under the direction and 


1This was facilitated in large measure 
through the action of an aggressive industrial 
union and the leadership of an able Negro 
international officer. 
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finances of the Federal Government. 
Although the shortage of trained work- 
ers was general, it was particularly 
severe among Negroes. Past racial 
employment policies, the extreme com- 
petition for the relatively few existing 
jobs, the traditional opposition to Negro 
skilled workers in certain basic indus- 
tries, the policies and practices of cet- 
tain local and a few international 
unions, and the policies of vocational 
education authorities, excluded colored 
persons from training in occupations 
important for defense.” 

In the construction industry, where 
the Negro had a long tradition of par- 
ticipation as a skilled worker, displace- 
ment occurred during the depression. 
Technological and economic forces com- 
bined with racial discrimination to effect 
this result. In iron and steel, auto- 
mobile production, and shipbuilding, 
the same process occurred. The re- 
covery program, with its protections for 
Negro labor on Federally financed con- 
struction,* afforded colored building- 
trades artisans opportunities for re- 
entering their skills. Little was done 
during the 1930’s to influence the voca- 
tional training situation, nor was there 
any appreciable program for Negro ap- 
prenticeship. y 

The demands for labor which were 
ushered in by the defense program came 
at a time when colored workers were 
generally relegated to unskilled jobs in 
the heavy industries. In building con- 


2 For a more detailed analysis of this prob- 
lem, see the writers “The Defense Program 
and the Negro,” Opportunity, Nov. 1940, pp. 
324-27. 

3 The writer has attempted to describe this 
situation in detail in his “Racial Employment 
Trends in National Defense,” Part I, Phylon, 
Fourth Quarter, 1941, pp. 337-58. 

4 Ibid, 
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struction, Negroes were gradually re- 
turning to participation as skilled me- 
chanics, and in many industries, such 
as machine tool manufacture, aircraft, 
and, for the most part, ordnance, col- 
ored labor was not even considered as 
a source of potential production work- 
ers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES 


It was against such a background 
that the matter of Negro participation 
in defense industries was considered by 
Government. The National Defense 
Advisory Commission (the first agency 
in the field of defense) announced, on 
July 12, 1940, the appointment of an 
Administrative Assistant to Mr. Hill- 
man’s staff in the Labor Division. This 
appointee was assigned the task of de- 
veloping policies for the integration of 
Negro workers into the training and em- 
ployment phases of the defense pro- 
gram. Immediate emphasis was placed 
upon training, since it was obvious that 
colored workers had to be initiated into 
processes to which they had not been 
exposed in large numbers in the past. 

A series of nondiscrimination policies 
was announced by the United States 
Office of Education, the agency charged 
with the responsibility for directing the 
defense training program. On August 
' 31, 1940, the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission announced a state- 
ment of labor policy which stipulated 
that workers should not be discrimi- 
nated against because of age, sex, race, 
or color; and on September 15 the 
President cited this policy in a message 
to Congress on the defense program. 
Additional safeguards barring discrimi- 
nation were included in forthcoming 
legislation appropriating funds for de- 
fense training, and in the statements of 
the Office of Education. On October 
12, 1940, Mr. Hillman announced that 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO had 


reached an agreement with the National 
Defense Advisory Commission to as- 
sume responsibility for removing bar- 
riers against Negro workers in defense 
industries. 

When the Office of Production Man- 
agement was organized, the earlier ef- 
forts of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission were carried on by the new 
organization. Despite statements of 


‘policy, however, results in the field of 


Negro employment were far from satis- 
factory, and a series of new approaches 
was initiated. On April 11, 1941, at 
the instruction of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Mr. Hillman ad- 
dressed a letter to all holders of defense 
contracts, requesting them to remove 
bans against the employment of quali- 
fied and competent Negro workers. At 
the same time there was established in 
the Labor Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management a Negro Employ- 
ment and Training Branch, which as- 
signed representatives in the field. On 
June 12, 1941, the President again gave 
official recognition to the problem, and, 
in a memorandum to Messrs. Knudsen 
and Hillman, placed the full support of 
his office behind the Hillman letter to 
defense contractors. 

During this period certain gains were 
made. Negro building-trades mechan- 
ics were employed in increasing num- 
bers on defense construction projects. 
Colored labor was absorbed by the iron 
and steel industry, and Negroes began 
to re-enter shipbuilding. Barriers to 
the employment of colored men as 
skilled workers in the automobile indus- 
try generally persisted. Only a few Ne- 
groes had entered the vast aircraft in- 
dustry as production workers, and the 
machine tool industry remained closed 
to black workers. A few new ordnance 
plants promised to use Negro workers, 
but the majority of these establishments 
were either indefinite on the subject or 
expressed doubts. 


, 
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There had been a marked improve- 
ment in the employment opportunities 
for Negroes in Federal establishments. 
The Navy Yards and Army arsenals 
had, during the early period of the de- 
fense program, greatly expanded the 
scope of Negro employment. In both 
of these branches of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, appreciable increases in the’ 


number and kind of jobs open to Ne- 
groes had occurred. Thus, many col- 
ored skilled workers who found private 
defense industries closed to them se- 
cured jobs in these Federal establish- 
ments. . 

In the North and the West, where 
there were mixed schools, practically all 
defense courses were open to Negroes 
during the first year of the defense ef- 
fort. In many instances this repre- 
sented the first time that colored men 
had been able to get training as sheet 
metal, machine shop, or welding work- 
ers. Employment opportunities for Ne- 
groes in skilled capacities had been so 
slow in materializing that Negroes hesi- 
tated to take these training courses. 
At the same time, the relatively rapid 
absorption of white workers in higher- 
paying defense jobs created openings for 
Negroes in nondefense unskilled and 
service capacities. Colored workers 
often took such jobs rather than enter 
defense training courses established for 
Negroes. Many of these courses were 
either in occupations not related to the 
demands of the war effort or were so 
poorly equipped and organized as to 
offer little preparation for a defense job: 

Due to the relatively slow absorption 
of Negro workers in defense industries, 
the Negro public was most dissatisfied. 
Conferences seemed to produce but 
small results, and a plan was developed 
for more drastic action. Thus, a march 
on Washington was organized. The 
leaders of this movement were invited 
to Washington and finally conferred 
with the President. Out of this meet- 


ing a more positive program was de- 
veloped. On June 25, 1941, President 
Roosevelt issued Executive Order 8802, 
reaffirming a policy of full participation 
in the defense program by all persons, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. A Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice was established 
by the President to receive and investi- 
gate complaints of discrimination in 
violation of the provisions of this order 
and to take appropriate steps to redress 
grievances which it found to be valid. 
The Committee was also authorized to 
recommend to the several departments 
and agencies of the Government of the 
United States and to the President all 
measures which might be deemed by it 
necessary or proper to effectuate the 
provisions of the order. 


GAINS IN NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


As has been noted above, certain sig- 
nificant gains have been made in the 
placement of Negro building-trades 
workers. Since the first major demands 
for labor occurred incident to the con- 
struction of army cantonments and new 
defense plants, it was inevitable that 
workers in this industry would be af- 
fected early in the program. In the 
case of army construction, the emphasis 
on frame construction gave rise to the 
demand for thousands of carpenters. 
It was, however, in this trade that Ne! 
groes had suffered most during the de- 
pression and early recovery. Fortu- 
nately, however, because of the nature 
of this type of construction, the techno- 
logical factors mentioned above were 
not operative, and it was possible to 
secure jobs for thousands of colored car- 
penters. 

In the process of these developments, 
Negro carpenters worked in areas where 
for the previous ten years they had not 
received an opportunity for employ- 
ment. More important, however, is the 
fact that colored workers in this trade 
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were employed for the first time as 
union workers on government con- 
tracts.” The existence of separate Ne- 
gro locals presents a difficulty, since the 
recruitment of workers is usually ef- 
fected through the white organization. 
There is every reason to believe that 
when there is a lull in employment (as 


there soon will be), the colored car-. 


penters will not be referred or employed 
unless there is constant pressure by 
' Government.’ 

The greatest gains in Negro employ- 
ment made to date have occurred in tra- 
ditional occupations and in traditional 
industries. There has been a marked 
rise in the placement of Negro domestic 
servants and general service workers as 
well as common laborers. Thousands of 
Negroes have entered the iron and steel 
industry as laborers and semiskilled 
workers. Gradually, colored labor in 
this industry is being upgraded in cer- 
tain of the firms where the use of Ne- 
groes is of long standing, and Negro 
skilled workers are finding a few jobs 
in other iron and steel establishments. 
The converted automobile. industry is 
also offering colored workers a chance 
to enter many occupations which have 
been closed to them in the past. The 
numerical gains to date have been 
slight, but the occupational patterns 
which are being established form the 
‘basis for tapping the large reserve of 
Negro labor in a score’ of industrial 
areas. In shipbuilding, there have been 
important increases in the number of 
colored workers employed in established 
yards where Negroes have been tradi- 
tionally used. Slowly the newer yards 


5 More recently, Negro painters: have begun 
to secure union affiliation and employment on 
large-scale construction projects. 

6 For more detailed analysis see the writer’s 
“Racial Employment Trends in National De- 
fense.” Current governmental action is di- 
‘rected at dealing with this problem and secur- 
ing greater integration of the Negro worker in 
the carpenters’ union. 


are accepting Negroes in various capaci- 
ties, and there are many instances of 
important expansion of Negro employ- 
ment on all levels in some of the larger 
shipyards. 

At the outset of the defense effort 
Negroes were almost entirely excluded 
from employment in the aircraft in- 
dustry. In recent months there has 
been a noticeable improvement in this 
situation, and several thousand Negroes 
have entered this vast, expanding war 
industry. Almost all: the larger com- 
panies hire some Negroes, and many 
of them use black labor on production 
work. These developments represent 
encouraging beginnings, but they are 
only beginnings. Negroes are far from ` 
being an integral part of the labor sup- 
ply in aircraft. In ordnance the picture 
is a little more encouraging, although 
it is spotty. In numerical terms, the 
current employment of colored workers 
is favorable. The use of colored pro- 
duction workers in this industry has 
begun and it seems that in many plants 
it will grow. There are, however, many 
ordnance plants which have refused, to 
date, to employ colored production 
workers, and the degree of this dis- 
crimination appears to be increasing as 
emphasis is being placed upon the use 
of.women. The machine tool industry 
still lags, although there are signs of 
slow infiltration of Negroes into this 
type of production. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


In a recent article the writer sum- 
marized the employment situation as 
follows: 


In the spring of 1942 the Labor Division 
of the War Production Board made a sur- 
vey of 750 selected defense plants. These 
establishments were primarily large firms 
and they were located in areas where there 
are available supplies of Negro labor. 
They are the firms which, if there were 
no discrimination against colored workers, 
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would employ large numbers of them. The 
survey showed that, while most of the com- 
panies are now employing some Negroes, 
in many cases this employment is either 
so small as to represent token compliance 
with governmental nondiscrimination poli- 
cies or it is concentrated in unskilled and 
semiskilled occupations. There have been, 
however, two significant gains. In hun- 
dreds of cases, Negroes are now being in- 
ducted into production jobs in firms which 
formerly banned them from such employ- 
ment. Although the numbers used to date 
are not significant, the occupational pat- 
terns recently established offer a basis for 
full utilization of Negro labor. At the 
same time, encouraging gains in numerical 
employment and occupational diversifica- 
tion have occurred in government establish- 
ments, in firms which have had long expe- 
rience in employing Negroes, and in the 
majority of the new war production plants 
covered by the survey.” 


_ The racial occupational patterns 
-which have been created in recent 
months form the basis for great in- 
creases in the number of Negroes em- 
ployed. by war industries. The labor 
needs of the next six months show that 
there will soon be economic factors 
which will necessitate the wider use of 
colored labor. 


EMPHASIS ON TRAINING 


In our war production, however, the 
bulk of jobs require some training, and 
the real demand is for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. If Negroes are to par- 
ticipate to any significant degree in the 
expanding employment, they must re- 
ceive training in large numbers. This 
means that the community must en- 
courage wider participation of its col- 
ored citizens in defense training courses. 
In the areas of mixed schools, where 
such courses are generally open to col- 
ored citizens, there must be a marked 
increase in their enrollment. In the 

7 “With the Negro’s Help,” Atlantic Monthly, 
June 1942, pp. 702-3. 


areas where there are separate Negro 
schools, adequate facilities for real de- 
fense training courses must be set’ up. 

In dealing with this problem atten- 
tion must be given not only to the mat- 
ter of getting training but also to the 
question of securing the proper kind of 
training. Sometimes defense training is 
not matched to the real needs of in- 
dustry, and often Negroes are shunted 
off into types of training which are least 
useful in light of employment require- 
ments. Care should also be taken to 
see that the first trainees are carefully 
selected so that they will meet em- 
ployers’ specifications and execute their 
new duties with a high degree of suc- 
cess. i 

Government has a grave responsi- 
bility in this matter. In the first place, 
it must call to the attention of Negroes 
the opportunities which exist for trained 
people. It must impress upon potential 
trainees that despite discriminatory pat- 
terns of the past, there are current 
changes and increasing needs for trained 
persons. Once Negroes are trained, 
their immediate placement in suitable 
jobs must be effected in order to en; 
courage others to follow in the footsteps 
of those who have completed courses. 
In areas where there are separate 
schools the Federal Government has a 
responsibility for cutting through the 
administrative detail which permits re- 
calcitrant local, state, or advisory bodies 
to defy announced Federal policy and 
withhold defense training from Negroes. 
This will require more than lip service, 
and it may occasion a sharp break with 
existing approaches to vocational edu- 
cation. It will involve responsibility for 
establishing the proper courses, securing 
adequate equipment and competent in- 
struction, selecting capable trainees, and 
adequately supervising the courses on 
the basis of accepted standards. 

The importance of training cannot be 
overemphasized. Until there is a sup- 
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ply of qualified Negro labor prepared to 


do the type of jobs which war industries’ 


require, little can be done to tap the 
labor potential of our Negro citizens. 
The inauguration of a program for all- 
out training of Negroes in important de- 
fense areas would have significant reper- 
cussions upon the attitude of employers 
and labor unions toward the use of col- 
ored labor. It would indicate to both 
that Government is serious in its inten- 
tion to utilize fully the services of this 
important source of manpower. It 
would create an available supply of 
qualified labor in numbers sufficiently 
large to make their employment a sig- 
nificant factor in meeting the problem 
of labor supply which is facing our war 
industries. Until there is such a supply 
of Negro workers, there is little hope of 
securing the serious consideration of 
real absorption of Negro labor in the 
war effort. 


DISCRIMINATION BANNED 


Since the inception of the defense 
program there have been policies and 
procedures announced banning discrimi- 
«nation. More recently directives have 
been issued dealing with this matter and 
setting forth specific procedures which 
should be followed. It soon became ap- 
parent that general statements of policy 
would not be enough. In the field of 


` training, for example, the OPM author- ’ 


ized the Director of Defense Training 
to direct training officials to include Ne- 
groes in specified types of training re- 
gardless of immediate employment pros- 
pects. When, under WPB, Regional 
Labor Supply Committees were estab- 
lished, the Negro Employment and 
- Training Branch was included in mem- 
bership, and one of the basic policies 
adopted by the National Labor Supply 
Committee was that full utilization of 
the local labor supply, on the basis of 
availability, qualifications, and adapta- 
_ bility to the work, was to be made be- 


fore workers‘were imported. Later it 
was directed that employers and labor 
unions adopt specific measures neces- 
sary to insure full utilization of mi- 
nority groups in war industries. 

These and other policies and direc- 
tives, when coupled with Executive 
Order 8802, represent definite govern- 


` mental recognition of the need for deal- 


ing with the problem of discrimination 
against Negro workers in war industries. 
There can be no doubt that there is an 
ample body of policy in the field. The 
problem which faces us today is not one 
of formulating more policies or issuing 
more directives from Washington; it is 
one of making effective the existing poli- 
cies and regulations. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT 


There are two important agencies of 
the Government concerned with the 
matter of Negro training and employ- 
ment in war industries. The first is the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. This body is charged 
with the responsibility for seeing that 
the provisions of Executive Order 8802 
are carried out. In doing this the Com- 
mittee is concerned with the policies and 
procedures of defense agencies, and it 
has a responsibility to facilitate the op- 
eration of these agencies in such a way 


“as to provide for the “full and equitable 


participation of all workers in defense 
industries, without discrimination be- , 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” The Committee is also con- 
cerned to see that 


all departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States concetned 
with vocational and training programs for 
defense production shall take special meas- 
ures appropriate to assure that such pro- 
grams are administered without discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 


= 
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In dealing with these problems the 


, Committee has negotiated directly with 


Federal agencies, and it has held hear- 
ings at which charges of discrimination 
against minority groups by war indus- 
tries and labor unions have been con- 
sidered and made the subject of public 
findings. Recently the Committee has 
issued directives to war industries re- 
questing specific action on their part in 
recruiting workers and specific. informa- 
tion relative to their racial employment 
patterns. In many instances the Com- 
mittee has dealt directly and effectively 


_ with labor unions in which discrimina- 


tory practices have been reported; and 
in at least one instance the President, 
at the request of the Committee, has 
dealt directly with an international 
union in order to remove its exclusion- 
ist policy toward Negro workers. At 
the time of this writing, the Committee 
is in the process of expanding its per- 
sonnel and revising its organization so 
that it may cover a wider field and 
establish a staff to secure greater com- 
pliance with the President’s Executive 
order. 

The second agency which is directly 
concerned with the training and employ- 


~ ment of Negroes is the newly created 


War Manpower Commission. This body 
is charged with the responsibility for 
supplying the labor needs for the war 
effort. If this is to be accomplished, 
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two things must be done: the labor mar- 
ket must remain an orderly one, and 
maximum, effective use of available 
sources of manpower must be made. 
Both of these requirements demand that 
full use of all local labor resources be 
effected before labor is brought into an 
area. They imply that Negroes, women, 


and other groups now discriminated _ - 


against must be employed at their 
best skills. The War Manpower Com- 
mission will therefore be concerned 
primarily with two things: the general 
operation of existing labor supply and 
training agencies of the Government in 
such a way as to assure full utilization 
of local labor resources, and the estab- 
lishment of practices by war industries 
and labor which will assure this result. 
Thus the Commission will, industrial 
area by industrial area and critical oc- 
cupation by critical occupation, come 
to grips with the matter of full use of 
Negro labor. It will meet the problem 
as a matter of manpower mobilization, 
and it must take action to assure results 
if it is to succeed in manning our war 
industries. Sak 

The spade work has been done in this 
field; from here on, the problem is one 
of operations. It is a serious matter for 
our national morale. But above all, it 
is an economic problem of labor supply, 
and it must be met effectively by Gov- 
ernment if we are to produce the neces- 
sary war materials. 


Robert C. Weaver, Ph.D., is director of the Negro 
Manpower Service of the War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D.C. He has served as adviser on Ne- 
gro affairs, United States Department of the Interior; 
special assistant to the administrator, United States 
Housing Authority; administrative assistant to Sidney 
Hillman of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion; and chief of the Negro Employment and Train- 
ing Branch, Labor Division, War Production Board. 
He is author of Male Negro Skilled Workers in the 
United States, 1930-36 (1939), and numerous articles. 


What the Negro Thinks of the Army 


By WALTER WHITE 


TEACHER in a well-known Ne- 

gro college in the South was dis- 
cussing the war with one of his students 
a few months ago. In the midst of their 
conversation, the student, who had been 
calm and objective, suddenly exclaimed 
with infinite bitterness, “I hope Hitler 
wins!” 

My friend the teacher looked at him 
in amazement and asked the student 
why he made such a statement. 

“Because,” the student answered with 


burning intensity, “I am convinced that’ 


is the only thing that will teach these 
white people some sense—their knowing 
what-it means to be oppressed.” 

“But don’t you realize,” the teacher 
said, “that conditions would be even 
worse under Hitler?” 

“They can’t possibly be any worse 
than they are for Negroes in the South 
right now,” was the student’s answer. 
“The Army jim-crows us. The Navy 
lets us serve only as messmen. The Red 

“Cross refuses our blood. Employers 
and labor unions shut us out. Lynch- 
ings continue. We are disfranchised, 
jim-crowed, spat upon. What more 
could Hitler do than that?” l 


I thought the outburst of the student 


to be the bitterness of a single sensitive 
person. But I was due for a rude 
awakening when a few months later I 
spoke to an audience of several thou- 
sand in a Midwestern city, most of 
them Negroes. I told the story of the 
Southern student as an illustration of 
the kind of dangerous, shortsighted 
thinking which Negro Americans had to 
guard zealously against. To my sur- 
prise and dismay, the audience burst 
into such applause that it took me some 
` thirty or forty seconds to quiet it. 
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Though I went into as detailed an ex- 
planation of the fallacy of such think- 
ing as I could, I left the meeting with 
a feeling of depression born of the con- 
viction that I had not.convinced all of 
my audience that Hitlerism could and 
would be worse. 

The ‘pressure of public opinion, and 
particularly the, protests of Negroes 
themselves, has resulted in a modest 
modification of some of the items in 
the indictment of the Southern student. 
The Navy has agreed to accept Negro 
volunteers in other than the messmen 
division; but in doing so it is made very 
explicit that Negroes can serve only in 
segregated units and only under white 
officers for some time to come. The 
Red Cross has agreed to accept the 
blood of Negro donors, but is segregat- 
ing the Negro blood on orders from the 
Army and Navy. This is true despite 
the fact that every scientist worthy of 
the name has asserted that there is no 
difference whatsoever in plasma made 
from the blood of persons of different 
races. The Negro press has recorded 
such ironic stories as that of the ac- 
ceptance with great publicity of the 
blood of a donor in Los Angeles three 
months after Pearl Harbor who was 
not‘only a Japanese, but a convicted 
murderer on his way to San Quentin 
prison for the rest of his life, while the 
blood of Negroes was being segregated. 


RACIAL FACTOR IN THE WAR 


The Negro’s opinion of the Army is 
part and parcel of his awareness of the 
enormous margin between the preach- 
ment and the practice of democracy by 
American whites in other branches of 
the armed services and in other phases 
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of life. This awareness is greatly sharp- 
ened by the Negro’s interest in the war 
` in the Pacific and its racial implications. 
I am convinced from very considerable 
travel and contact with various classes 
of both whites and Negroes throughout 
the country that the Negro is far more 
aware of the importance of the racial 
factor, not only in the Orient but in the 
world generally, than is the average 
white American. 

It would be grossly erroneous to at- 
tribute this interest in and knowledge 
of the part race is playing and is des- 
tined to play to the influence of Japa- 
nese or other propagandists. The roots 
_ of the bitterness Negroes feel and of 
their dangerously low morale, so far as 
the war is concerned, are buried in and 
are nourished by the rebuffs Negroes 
have experienced in trying to partici- 
pate in the war efforts. There have 
been a few attempts of Japanese agents 


in the Middle West and in the East to . 


form friendships with and to work 
among Negroes. “But these have fallen 
on barren soil because the Negro is 
quite aware of what the Japanese have 
done in Korea and China. American 
Negroes know that their lot would cer- 
tainly not be better, and probably would 
be worse, should Japan win. 


Army INTEGRATION OF NEGROES 


In all fairness to the Army, however, 
it must be said that it has been much 
more alert and has done far more to- 
wards integration of the Negro into the 
Army than has the Navy. Judge Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, Major General Lewis B. Her- 
shey of the Selective Service Admin- 
istration, and other: War Department 
officials have been‘ notable in their ef- 
forts to eradicate or to lessen the color 
_ line. General Hershey, for example, at 
the inception of the draft, issued di- 


rectives and followed ‘them up vigor- 
ously to insist that Negroes be on draft 
boards, that they be permitted to serve 
on the basis of qualification as clerks 
and in other capacities in the admin- 
istration of the Selective Service. 

To the amazement of a good many 
officials in Washington, this experiment 
has been remarkably successful. More 
than eighteen hundred Negroes are now 
serving on draft boards throughout the’ 
country. There has been no friction or 
difficulty of any sort, even in the South. 
One board serves a district in which 
only 36 per cent of the population is 
colored. A Negro is chairman of the 
board. He and his two white fellow 
members have established a record of 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

Another remarkably successful ex- 
periment by the War Department has 
been in the training of officers. In 
World War I, Negro officers were 
trained in a segregated camp at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Even this was achieved 
only after a long and arduous campaign 
to overcome the opposition to having 
Negroes serve as officers. But in World 
War II, Negro and white officers, South- 
ern and Northern, are being ‘trained in 
the same schools—even in the deep 
South. There have been no difficulties, 
and the men are learning to know and 
to respect each other as fellow Ameri- 
cans fighting in a common cause to pre- 
serve the democratic way of life. 

But the Army, unfortunately, has not 
as yet been courageous enough to ex- 
tend this democratizing process to the 
vaster number of men who are serving 
as privates. Many young white and 
colored men of draft age have petitioned 
the War Department to establish at 
least one division in which both white 
and Negro soldiers might serve. A 
number of student, church, labor, and 
other organizations have actively cam- 
paigned for the establishment of such 
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a unit. But the War Department has 
given no indication as yet that it will 
yield to these entreaties. 

The refusal of the War Department 
to consider such a proposal, which 
would be at least a beginning towards 
the elimination of segregation in the 
Army, is one of the contributing factors 
to the low morale among Negroes. 


FAR-REACHING RACIAL PREJUDICES 


So, too, is the War Department’s re- 
jection of a proposal that it include in 
its courses of instruction to all soldiers 
material regarding the racial nature of 
this war to offset prejudices not only 
against Negroes in the United States, 
but against our colored allies in the 
Pacific, the Caribbean, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Secretary Stimson’s rejection of 
this proposal was courteous but firm. 
He informed the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which made the proposal, that the War 
Department did not believe such courses 
were necessary, since the record which 
colored soldiers had made had won 
them the respect of their white fellow 
soldiers. But the War Department has 
issued minute instructions to American 
soldiers as to how they should act to- 
ward Englishmen, with whom they pre- 
sumably have more in kind than with 
those of different background and racial 
stock. 

Though it is hoped that colored sol- 
diers do have the respect of many white 
soldiers, evidence piles up that there are 
a great many soldiers, particularly those 
born in states like Mississippi, who have 
not overcome the attitude towards Ne- 
groes which is characteristic of white 
Mississippians. Attacks by such sol- 
diers on Negroes continue, even in 
Northern camps. Fantastic and untrue 
stories about the Negro have been 
spread in foreign countries to which 


American Expeditionary Forces have 
been sent. 

Recently I talked with a Negro in 
the American Army Transport Service 
who had just returned from Australia. 
He told me of an experience he and 
some of his friends, also employed in 
the Transport Service, had had in a 
bar in Melbourne, Australia. A distin- 
guished-looking Australian stood at the 
bar and looked quizzically at the group 
of colored men. Later he walked over 
to them and asked if they were from 
the United States. When told that 
they were Americans, the Australian ex- 
claimed with-great surprise, “You aren’t 
at all like we have been told to expect!” 

Upon being asked what the Aus- 


.tralians had -been told to expect and 


by whom they had been told, the Aus- 
tralian replied, “We were told by white 
American soldiers who preceded you 
that all Negroes are cannibals, illiter- 
ates, savages, and that they will rape 
our women. We were also told that 
all of you are ragged and diseased.” 

Stories like these cause Negroes to 
wonder if there is to be repetition ‘in 
this war of the vicious stories against 
Negroes which were circulated in France 
during World War I, some of them in 
official Army communications. 

But perhaps even more dangerous to 
the cause of the United Nations and the 
success of their war efforts is the effect 
of the racial prejudice of some of the 
American soldiers who have been sent 
to the Orient. Disturbing rumors come 
from India that some of the American 
white troops sent there from Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 
have attempted to treat the Indians as 
these soldiers were accustomed to treat 
Negroes in Mississippi. And from 
China come stories that similar actions 
there have created situations which have 
made it necessary for Chiang Kai-shek 
to appeal to the Americans to treat 
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‘people of China in such fashion as to 
cause them to respect the country from 
which the American soldiers have come. 


Basic ATTITUDE UNCHANGED 


The basic criticism of the Army’ and 
of the entire war program by Negroes 
is that, while some concessions have 
been made and some improvements in 
integration of Negroes have come about, 
the concept of the Negro as a second- 
class citizen in the minds of Govern- 
ment and of white people generally has 
not been changed. Negroes do not ex- 
pect attainment of utopia overnight. 
But they see traditional ways of life 
of Americans dislocated under the im- 

‘pact and necessity of war, and they 
cannot understand why there cannot be 
some changes, or at least the beginning 
of changes, so far as racial attitudes are 
concerned. 

The hope-of the Negroes that they 
too may some day share more fully in 
the democracy they are being asked and 
required to defend is kept alive by the 
outspoken pronouncements of coura- 
geous Americans like Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Pearl Buck, Wendell Willkie, Herbert 
Agar, and a few others. But the Negro 
is also a realist; he knows that if the 
concept of the Negro as a second-class 
citizen is to be changed, the major part 
of the work to effect such a change must 
be done by the Negro himself. It was 
this conviction and the greatness of 
their despair that caused Negroes, under 


the leadership of A. Philip Randolph, 


to organize a march on Washington to 
exercise their constitutional right to pe- 
tition their Goyernment peaceably for 
the redress of wrong. > 


ENCOURAGING ASPECTS 


The issuance by the President of, 


Executive Order 8802 prohibiting dis- 
crimination in government and defense 
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„industries on account of race, creed, 
-color, or national origin, and the estab- 


lishment of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, which came out of the 
threatened march on Washington, have 
heartened Negroes both in the concrete 
accomplishments and in the assurance 
that intelligent, peaceable protest can 
be effective. Tied in with this were 
the results growing out of an erroneous 
statement issued by the White House 
Press Secretary following a conference 
with the President by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and the writer of this article. 

The first Negro to become a general 
in the United States Army in the history 
of America was Colonel Benjamin O. 
Davis, a West Point graduate and a dis- 
tinguished soldier for forty-three years, 
who was promoted to the status of 
Brigadier General. Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell C. Johnson was made an 
executive assistant in the Selective Serv- 
ice Administration. Perhaps most ef- 
fective was the appointment as Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of War of the able 
and distinguished William’ H. Hastie, 
Amherst and Harvard Law School 
graduate and the first Negro to be 
appointed a Federal judge in the his- 
tory of the country. These men and 
others, both white and colored, in the 
War Department form the nucleus of 
those who are tackling courageously and 
realistically, with a modest record of ac- 
complishment to date, the grave and 
complex problems of race. 

To sum up, Negroes are still skeptical 
about the sincerity of the protestations 
by most white Americans who assert 
that this is a war for the Four Free- 
doms. But there is still hope, faith, 
and loyalty to the democratic ideals 
among Negroes of every section and of 
every class. Whether America is wise 
enough to utilize the enormous poten- 
tialities of these thirteen million citi- 
zens who, ironically, must fight for the 
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right to fight for democracy, is as yet ceivably depend the fate not only of all 
an .unanswered question. But upon Americans, but of the democratic way 
answering it in the affirmative may con- of life as well. 
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Barriers to Negro War Employment 


By LESTER B. GRANGER 


N JUNE 18, 1942 several thou- 
sand white Detroit workers, mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, went on a wildcat strike shutting 
down 60 per cent of the Hudson Naval 
Ordnance Arsenal. The strike occurred 
because eight Negro employees, in ac- 
cordance with their union seniority 
rights, had been assigned to machines 
formerly operated by white men. 
Prompt action by R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the union, ended the strike after 
seven hours. The strikers were told to 
return to work or be expelled from the 
union. The walkout was described by 
the UAW head as sabotage of our war 
effort that played into the hands of the 
enemies of our Nation. “Our constitu- 
tion,” declared Mr. Thomas, “provides 
for safeguarding the rights of all our 
members irrespective of their race or 
creed.” 

In New York City a group of Negro 
college graduates protested to the War 
Department and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
against what they charged was flagrant 
racial discrimination by the New York 
Office of the War Department in selec- 
tion for employment of translators from 
a list of qualified candidates. Negroes 
were refused appointment no matter 
what their qualifications, stated these 
protests. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, a committee 
formed by the Urban League of At- 
lanta, and representing numerous Negro 
organizations of that city, vigorously 
attacked policies of the local educa- 
tional authorities in denying training to 
Negro workers who wished employment 
at the Bell aircraft plant near Atlanta. 
Promises had been received from the 
Bell officials that Negroes would be 
employed if trained. Five thousand 
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Negroes had registered to show their 
desire for training and employment. 
Instructions have been given to local 
educational officers to set up training 
classes for Negroes at once to match 
the fifteen classes already in operation 
for whites. But on June first, Atlanta 
officials were still refusing to move. 

On June 18, 1942 the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice cited two Chicago labor unions— 
Steamfitters’ Protective Association Lo- 
cal 597 and Chicago Journeymen 
Plumbers Union Local 130—as being 
guilty of racial discrimination in pre- 
venting Negro steamfitters and plumb- 
ers from working on defense projects. 
This discrimination, the Committee 
stated, violated Executive Order 8802. 
and constituted a hindrance to the war 
effort. f 

During September 1941 the United 
States Employment Service inquired of 
selected defense industries throughout 
the country how many jobs would be 
opened to qualified Negroes out of the 
new jobs that management expected to 
produce during the following six months. 
Out of 282,245 prospective job open- 
ings, 144,583 or 51 per cent were ab- 
solutely barred to Negroes, the answers 
holding good for northern and southern 
states and for unskilled as well as skilled 
jobs. They showed how seriously Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802 had failed of its 
purpose, which was to eliminate racial 
discrimination from defense employ- 
ment. ` 


EVENTS LEADING TO EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 


The history of the Executive order is 
more than interesting. It throws a 
searching light on some of the dificul- 
ties standing in the way of solving one 
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of America’s most: serious social prob- 
lems-—economic discrimination against 
minority groups, chiefly the Negro 
population. 

At the very opening of the National 
Defense Program in 1940, it was ap- 
parent that employment discrimination 
against Negro workers, long a general 
policy of industrial management, was 
erecting formidable barriers against ef- 
fective use of American industrial man- 
power. Thoughtful leadership instantly 
recognized that industry faced a pro- 
duction assignment far beyond the 
existing resources of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor; before the quotas tenta- 
tively set by Government could be 
reached, many more millions of work- 
ers would be employed than ever before 
in the Nation’s industrial history. 

For this reason, the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense addressed special instructions to 
holders of defense contracts, calling 
their attention to the unprecedented 
drain on labor reserves that was antici- 
pated, and urging full consideration of 
the training and employment of Negro 
workers in all occupations for which 
they could be made available. In the 
congressional bill that appropriated 
funds for vocational training of defense 
workers, there was a provision that the 
benefits of such training must not be 
denied to any worker because of his 
race, religion, or place of birth. 


ATTITUDE UNCHANGED 


But not Government’s urging nor 
even the threat of war could persuade 
many employers to drop old habits of 
thought. Persisting in ideas handed 
down from a plantation economy, em- 
ployers still regarded Negroes as a 
wholly unskilled rural group. They ig- 
nored the fact that as early as 1930 
there were over a million Negro work- 
ers experienced or trained in skilled and 
white-collar work; that in one year over 


fifty thousand: young Negroes had com- 
pleted trades and industrial courses in 
vocational and technical schools; and 
that nearly five thousand others were 
awarded college degrees in chemistry, 
engineering, other sciences, and the lib- 
eral arts. 

Management officials usually shrewd 
in sizing up labor resources held onto 
old ideas because it was easier to re- 
tain an old mental error than to make 
the effort involved in a new outlook. 
Continuance of these attitudes produced 
a virds of discrimination that infected 
nearly every area of the Negro’s living. 
Commercial employment offices and 
public employment services reflected 
the unwillingness of employers to use 
Negro workers by refusing to refer or 
even to register Negro applicants except 
in domestic or unskilled jobs. Voca- 
tional schools also took their cue from 
industry by discouraging or rejecting 
Negro youth seeking training for in- 
dustrial occupations. White workers 
readily accepted their employers’ desig- 
nation of industry as an “economic 
white man’s country” and regarded the 
employment of Negroes with hostility. 
Their labor unions frequently formal- 
ized this attitude by adopting constitu- 
tional clauses, ritualistic practices, or 
tacit policies barring the membership 
of Negro workers. ` 

Here was the picture that had long 
been familiar to students of social prob- 
lems. Nothing in the picture had been 
changed by the fall months of 1940 
when industry began to recruit trained 
labor on a scale unprecedented in two 
decades. The recommendation of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense had stirred not a 
ripple of interest among employers to 
whom it was addressed. Ominous por- 
tents of what was to come were seen 
when construction of army cantonments 
began all over the country. Contractors 


- were frantically seeking skilled building 
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trades workers; building: trades unions 
‘ were summoning delinquent members to 
reinstatement and re-employment; there 
were over seventy-five thousand Ne- 


groes experienced as carpenters, brick- . 


layers, painters, electricians, plasterers, 
and cement workers. 
dark-skinned craftsmen moved forward 
to take their places at the hiring gates, 
they were met with outright refusal by 
contractors who, in the same breath, 
continued to shout for more workers. 
Or they were referred to business agents 
of local unions, to be told in one way 
or another, “Sorry, no Negroes!” It 
was the exceptional construction job 
where employment could be found by 
the skilled Negro worker for the seek- 
ing. 


Necro PROTEST 


Against this forming pattern of de- 


fense discrimination, Negro leadership 
bestirred itself, taking advantage of ex- 
periences suffered in the days of the 
last World War. The Negro public was 
- forewarned by disappointments of those 
times, and had moreover received thor- 
ough training during the depression pe- 
riod in developing mass weight of public 
opinion. The national Negro press 
came out with one sustained roar of 
protest against the sin of racial dis- 
crimination in a country preparing to 
defend democracy. Organizations rep- 
resenting Negro welfare, such as- the 
National Urban League, addressed 
memoranda to government agencies and 
held frequent conferences in Wash- 
ington offices. Negro labor, church, 


medical, legal, dental, fraternal, and po-- 


litical groups swelled the volume of pro- 
test. Emergency committees in nearly 
every important Negro community gave 
the masses of people a chance to express 
themselves. A mass meeting called by 
the Urban League of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, attracted five thousand persons, 
the largest protest meeting of Negroes 


But when these, 


in the history of that city. The more 
angry Negroes became, the longer grew 
the names of their “co-ordinating com- 
mittees.” 

Careful surveys, as well as im- 
promptu investigations, were made in 
various parts of the country so as to 
“get the goods” on discriminating em- 
ployers. ‘The Curtiss-Wright and Bell 
aircraft plants of Buffalo, New York, 
employed no Negroes- at production 
jobs; Standard Steel of Kansas City, 
Missouri, declared, “We have never had 
a Negro worker in twenty-five years and 
don’t intend to start now.” North 
American Aircraft of the same city 
stated that Negroes would be employed 
only in custodial jobs. Of all the com- 
panies manufacturing war planes, only 
the Douglass Corporation of California 
employed even a handful of Negro pro- 
duction workers. Similar reports of 
racial discrimination piled up regarding 
Sperry Gyroscope of New York; Pratt 
and Whitney of Hartford, Connecticut; 
Budd Manufacturing of Philadelphia; 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Kearney, New Jersey; Buick, Chrysler, 
and Packard of Detroit and Flint, 
Michigan; Bethlehem Shipbuilding of 
Los Angeles; Stewart-Warner, Majestic 
Radio, Studebaker, and White Motors 
of Chicago; Julius Heil and A. O. Smith 
of Milwaukee; and hundreds of other 
large manufacturers in every part of the 
country. : 

The reasons given for the nonemploy- 
ment of Negroes were of infinite variety, 
often mutually contradictory. Most 
common were the following: Negroes 
never applied; whites and blacks can’t 
mix on the same job; haven’t time or 
money to build separate toilets; no 
trained Negroes are available; they are 
racially unequipped for skilled work; 
the union won’t have them; don’t like 
Negroes and don’t want them around; 
this is a rush job and we haven’t time 
for experiments. ` 
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PRESSURE ON WASHINGTON 


And so Negro spokesmen, realizing 
the futility of trying to break past em- 
ployer resistance without heavier weap- 
ons, turned their attention to Washing- 
‘ton again, Some defense agencies were 
now lumbering into motion on this mat- 
ter, in response to the proddings of 
public opinion. The Labor Division of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission had already added to its staff 
an experienced Negro member, Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, previously consultant on 
racial problems with the United States 
Housing Authority; but the small size 
of the staff assigned to him at first was 
an indication of how little the National 
Defense Advisory Commission realized 
the importance and magnitude of the 
job that had to be done. 

But realization gradually came. The 
National Urban League brought to 
Washington in October 1940 a group 
of local league secretaries from different 
parts of the country to undertake’ the 
job of educating key defense officials. 
Over several days they sat in confer- 
ence with staffs of the United . States 
Office of Education, charged with carry- 
ing out much of the defense training 
program; the Bureau of Employment 
Security, responsible for public employ- 
ment services; the Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination, entrusted with 
plans for housing defense workers; and 
the Labor Division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. 

Other organizations made pilgrim- 
ages to Washington to lay their com- 
. plaints directly before central authority. 
Waves of telégrams and letters of pro- 
test began again to sweep over defense 
officials, who now realized that they 
dealt with an aroused Negro population. 
When the Office of Production Manage- 
ment superseded the Defense Council, 
Sidney Hillman, as co-director, brought 
over the Weaver staff, bag and baggage, 


and. enlarged it to establish a Negro 
Labor Training and Supply Branch of 
the Labor Division of OPM. It is 
true that William Knudsen, Hillman’s 
fellow director, was hever sympathetic 
to-a program for increasing effective use 
of Negro labor, but one-half of the au- 
thority in this strategic government 
agency was in support of the Weaver 
program. 


THE Vicious CIRCLE 


The Office of Education came in for 
sharp criticism over continued discrimi- 
nation in defensé training. State edu- 
cational officers, through whom voca- 
tional training funds were disbursed, 
almost completely ignored the new law 
that stipulated equality of training op- 
portunity. Negroes in southern states 


“reported that training classes for whites 


were being set up in such trades as 
welding, sheet metal work, aviation me- 
chanics, machine operation, and‘ blue- 
print reading, while “defense” classes 
for Negroes were in nonindustrial occu- 
pations. In several states no provision 
at all was made for Negroes. The 
training-within-industry program of 
OPM followed the same pattern. Em- 
ployers who were unwilling to employ 
Negroes at production jobs were doubly 
resistant against admitting them to 
training classes established in their 
plants. Even the Newport News Ship- 
building Company, 35 per cent of whose 
workers were Negroes, refused to train 
their dark-skinned labor for such ‘jobs 
as electricians and machinists, Since 
OPM supervision for this program was 
recruited directly from industrial cor- 
porations, there was slight chance of 
serious pressure being brought to bear 
on such employers by government rep- 
resentatives. 

Thus by the winter of 1940 the whole 
pattern of racial discrimination in de- 
fense industry lay clearly exposed. The 
employment gates of an estimated 75 
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per cent of defense industry were closed 
against all Negro labor. Exclusion of 
skilled Negro workers was even more 
widespread. Absence of any real de- 
fense training for Negroes in most 
southern cities and discrimination 
against Negro trainees in most northern 
cities reduced this group’s chances to 
find jobs in the future. 

State employment services either re- 
fused to register skilled Negro workers 
at their trades or failed to refer them 
to jobs when they were registered, or 
referred them only when employers 
clearly specified preference for Negroes. 
In only two states, New York and Illi- 
nois, did state employment services 
adopt constructive steps to induce em- 
ployers to-accept Negro labor, and these 
steps were usually tentative. In typical 
northern states, employment interview- 
ers were instructed to fill job orders as 
they came in, without attempting to 
persuade employers to change discrimi- 
natory specifications. In all states, 
north or south, the fate of the Negro 
job applicant depended to a great ex- 
tent upon the personal interest or preju- 
dices of the interviewer regarding the 
Negro’s “place” as an industrial worker. 

The situation created by racial poli- 
cies of labor unions was familiar to stu- 
dents of American social problems. 
Eighteen international unions, A. F. of 
L. and independent, still maintained 
constitutional or ritualistic restrictions 
against Negro membership. Most im- 
portant among these in the defense field 
were the International Association of 
Machinists, holding closed shop con- 
tracts with twelve major aircraft com- 
panies; the Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America; and the railway unions. In 
. addition, thousands of local unions 
openly excluded Negroes from jobs, 
whether in defiance or with the tacit 
consent of international officers. Prac- 
tically none of the officials of these 


unions showed any indication that the 
threat of war had influenced their con- 
temptuous attitude toward black labor. 
Aeronautical Mechanics Local No. 751 
of Seattle, International Machinist As- 
sociation, made a public issue of its 
refusal to admit Negroes to closed shop 
employment in the Boeing aircraft 
plant. The union’s general organizer 
for that district declared to the press, 
“Organized labor has been called upon 
to make many sacrifices for defense and 
has made them gladly, but this [admis- 
sion of Negroes] is asking too much.” 
Thus was completed the vicious circle 
of defense discrimination against Ne- 
groes. No training and therefore no 
jobs; no jobs and therefore no union 
memberships; employer and union op- 
position and therefore no training. 


PRESSURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Only one force could break this circle, 
and that was government action backed 
by enlightened public opinion. In de- 
veloping such opinion and securing such 
action within a space of ten months, Ne- 
gro leadership accomplished what will 
eventually be recognized as a feat of 
social statesmanship. The repeated pro- 
tests of Negroes developed support from 
liberal white citizens. The daily press 
took notice and not only reported the 
opinions of Negroes but also presented 
strong editorials in their behalf. An 4 
interracial committee of 160 distin- 
guished Americans, under the leadership 
of Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, made pub- 
lic a signed protest against the intoler- 
able evil of racial discrimination in a 
democracy preparing for defense. The 
Council for Democracy issued a special 
pamphlet on the subject. Governors in 
several states appointed committees to 
find some way of attacking the problem. 
State legislatures considered bills for 
banning racial bias in defense employ- 
ment. 

In some cases Federal officials wel- 
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comed this aroused public opinion; in 
most cases they responded to it. Sid- 
ney Hillman issued an emphatic memo- 
randum on April 11, 1941 calling em- 
ployers’ attention to the wastefulness of 
importing labor from distant areas or 
raiding the employment rolls of com- 
petitive firms when unused Negro labor 
remained available at their plants’ very 
doors. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice adopted in its entirety a plan of re- 
organization offered by the National 
Urban League for improving services to 
Negro workers. An impractical “Divi- 
sion of Negro Employment” in the 
USES was eliminated. Experienced Ne- 
gro employment service officials were 
placed in regional posts to advise on 
state service functions as they related 
to Negro labor. An able Negro econo- 
mist, Dr. Ira De A. Reid, was appointed 
as assistant to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, of which 
the USES is part. 

Now, under constant prodding, the 
United States Offce of Education ad- 
dressed another communication to state 
educational officers, instructing them to 
make defense training available to Ne- 
groes, either by their admission to ex- 
isting classes or by setting up classes for 
them similar to those established for 
whites. 

OPM had already conferred with 
heads of A. F. of L. and CIO unions 
in the building and shipbuilding trades 
so as to gain official trade union sup- 
port for Negro employment on jobs in 
these fields. Results of these’ confer- 
ences, combined with the efforts of civic 
groups, were seen in a gradual increase 
of Negro building trades and shipbuild- 
ing workers on defense contracts in the 
South as well as the East and the Mid- 
west. The more progressive union lead- 
ership, especially in the CIO, secured 
the passage of resolutions at labor con- 
ventions demanding an end to the color 


line in defense’ industry. Several CIO 
unions, such as the United Automobile 
Workers, the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, the National 
Maritime Union, and the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, made equal job 
opportunity for Negroes a part of their 
agreements with management. 


EXECUTIVE ACTION 


The next move came from the White 
House. The President, urged for months 
to take official cognizance of a serious 
national problem, broke silence on June 
17, 1941 with a memorandum addressed 
to OPM directors Hillman and Knud- 
sen. The President stated: 


. I place the full support of my office 
behind your statement that “all holders of 
defense contracts are urged to examine 
their employment and training policies at 
once to determine whether or not these 
policies make ample provision for the full 
utilization of available and competent Ne- 
gro workers. .. .” 


But this statement, well-directed as 
it was, proved insufficient to stem the 
tide of Negro resentment which had 
risen by now to truly formidable pro- 
portions. The White House found it- 
self faced with immediate prospect of 
a mass demonstration by Negroes un- 
paralleled in national history, scheduled 
for July 1. All over the country racial 
organizations were preparing for a 
march on Washington similar in size 
and scope to the Bonus Army demon- 
stration of 1932. The movement was 
spontaneous in that numerous groups 
had been urging such a step for months; 
it was deliberately organized in that the 
prestige of A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, made it possible to put the idea 
into action. A March-on-Washington 
Committee was organized under Ran- 
dolph’s leadership, including many well- 
known Negro spokesmen. One hundred 
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thousand Negroes prepared to “meet in 
Washington.” 

The administration emphatically did 
not desire this. It would have been 
notice to foreign critics of our domestic 
disunity at a time when a semblance of 
unity was most essential to national 
prestige. It is significant that argu- 
ments to this effect, addressed to Ran- 
dolph, had no effect on his committee’s 
plans. For possibly the first time in 
history, Negroes were willing to make 
an issue of their citizenship rights, even 
to the point of delaying plans for mili- 
tary and naval defense. A delayed start 
that is sound, they argued, is better in 
the long run than a hasty start based 
on the fatal error of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

The President summoned Randolph 
and members of his committee to Wash- 
ington. Flanked by Cabinet members 
and other advisers, the President first 
requested cancellation of the march, 
then agreed to issue an Executive order 
forbidding racial discrimination in de- 
fense industry. ‘The march was can- 
celed; Executive Order No. 8802 was 
issued on June 25, 1941, stating, in 
part: 


... It is the duty of employers and labor 
organizations to provide for the full and 
equitable participation of all workers in 
the defense industries without discrimina- 
tion... . All departments and agencies of 
the Government of the United States con- 
cerned with vocational and training pro- 
grams for: defense production shall take 
special measures appropriate to assure that 
such programs are administered without 
discrimination. ; 

All contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall include in 
all defense - contracts hereafter negotiated 
by them a provision obligating the. con- 
tractor not to discriminate against any 
worker. 

There is established in, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management a ‘committee on fair 
employment practices, which shall consist 


of a chairman and four other members to 
be appointed by the President. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE 


So ended the long fight of Negroes for 
direct action by the highest executive 
authority of the land. But they soon 
found that this action of itself did not 
solve their difficulties. “The Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was ap- 
pointed, -with Mark Ethridge, liberal 
Louisville newspaper publisher, as chair- 
man. Its remaining membership con- 
sisted of William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L.; Philip Murray, head of 
the CIO; David Sarnoff,. president of 
RCA; and two Negro members—Earl 
Dickerson, attorney from the city of 
Chicago, and Milton Webster, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. After several months of 
plan-making and preparation, the Com- 
mittee began a series of investigations 
and public hearings on defense discrimi- 
nation in Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, and Birmingham. On the basis 
of facts uncovered, firms found guilty 
of discrimination were cited, ordered to 
correct their practices, and in case of 
failure to comply were certified to the 
President as violating Executive Order 
8802. 

The record of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice is worthy of spe- 
cial study because it constitutes a new 
approach by the Government of’ the 
United States to an old problem. It 
is the first time since the Emancipation 
Proclamation that a Presidential Execu- 
tive order has been issued especially in 
behalf of Negroes and similarly disad- 
vantaged groups. This may be the first 
step toward a permanent body, empow- 


‘ered by congressional action, to act in 


the sphere of racial discrimination, just 
as the National Labor Relations Board 
does in the field of union discrimination. 

It must be confessed that without. 
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such authority the role of the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice must 
be largely exhortatory and persuasive. 
At present it must exert its punitive 
authority through the President. It 
can recommend cancellation of the con- 
tract of an offending employer; it can- 
not assess fines or apply other inter- 
mediate punishment. The “all-or-none” 
nature of its recommendations to the 
President exposes the Committee to a 
fatal weakness which employers have 
been quick to seize upon. They can 


persist in discrimination, possibly less ` 


openly, knowing that the administration 
will hesitate long before canceling any 
important contract for ships, planes, 
tanks, or guns. This is the policy that 
many employers have followed with im- 
punity. But the net results of the Com- 
mittee’s work have been good, because 
the larger firms investigated have not 
desired the unfavorable publicity that 
comes from citation for racial discrimi- 
nation at such a time as this. The 
pressure exerted on some of the larger 
industrial corporations has been re- 
flected in relaxing discrimination by 
their smaller competitors. 


CHANGES WROUGHT BY THE WAR 


Meanwhile, war’s outbreak and the 
merger and reorganization of key agen- 
cies into efficient warmaking bodies 
brought important changes in the Fed- 
eral race relations program. The War 
Production Board swallowed OPM. 
The War Manpower Commission took 
over the United States Employment 
Service as its recruiting agency. Rob- 
ert Weaver was appointed a member of 
the War Manpower Commission as di- 
rector of the Negro Manpower Service. 
The staff had been greatly enlarged with 
regional field representatives assigned 
throughout the country. Weekly re- 
ports poured in emphasizing the extent 
to which jobs were being opened for 
Negroes in war industry. The Curtiss- 


Wright plants now reported more than 
3,000 Negro workers employed. Glenn 
L. Martin, North American Aviation, 
Consolidated, Brewster, Bell Aircraft, 
and Lockheed Vega plants were all us- 
ing Negroes at production jobs. Thou- 
sands of Negroes were at work in ord- 
nance plants throughout the country. 
The number of Negro shipbuilding 
workers at skilled and semiskilled jobs 
had doubled in one year, with over 
14,000 employed in Navy yards and 
with more than 5,000 employed in the 
Newport .News Shipbuilding Company 
alone. The Sun Shipbuilding Company 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, announced 
that it would open a new shipyard 
manned entirely by Negro workers at 
all skills. The Higgins Industries of 
New Orleans, applying the assembly 
line to shipbuilding, planned an all- 
Negro assembly line with skilled and 
semiskilled Negro workers. In the ship- 
building field Negroes were now em- 
ployed in 37 different crafts, including 
first-class machinists. Auto plants con- 
verted to war industry, such as Kelly 
Hayes, Chrysler, Oldsmobile, Murray, 
and Briggs, were upgrading skilled and 
semiskilled Negro workers who had for- 
merly been confined to unskilled and 
custodial work. 

Activity of the Federal Government 
had been matched by similar special ef- 
forts in several states. In New York 
and Illinois, state laws had been passed 
forbidding racial discrimination on war 
contracts. In New York a special com- 
mittee was appointed by the Governor 
as part of the State War Council to 
make this policy effective. 


THE REMAINING BARRIER 


Refusal of public officials to train 
Negro workers for war production jobs 
remains a serious stumbling block. The 
United States Office of Education has 
been ineffective in handling the situa- 
tion. Figures produced by this Federal 
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agency show that in eigHteen southern 
and border states, where 22 per cent 
of the total population are Negroes, 
only 3,215 Negroes, or 4 per cent of the 
total trainees, were enrolled last January 
in pre-employment and refresher train- 
ing courses. Out of 4,630 training 
courses in southern states, only 194 were 
open to Negro trainees. In Florida, 
Negroes are 27 per cent of the state’s 
population, but only .17 of 1 per cent 
of its trainees. In the state of Texas, 
where Negroes comprise 14.3 per cent 
of the population, only 206 Negroes 
were admitted to training courses out 
of 12,472 persons trained in defense 
production last February. This. is a 
confession of almost complete failure 
by the Office of -Education to enforce 
the provisions of the law that there 
shall be no racial discrimination in de- 
fense training. 

When this barrier is cleared away, as 
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it must be, the prospects for Negroes 
in war and postwar industry will. be 
brighter than ever. The first World 
War brought about initial entrance on 
a large scale of Negroes into northern - 
industry. The second World War is 
already providing them a chance to 
move up the occupational ladder. 
Whether this is a permanent advance 
or only a temporary perch “for the 
duration” will depend upon the effi- 
ciency that Negroes show in the jobs 
they dre now doing, the extent to which 
they find and master training at skilled 
trades, and the readiness of employers 
to evaluate American workers on a 
basis not of their color but of their 
ability to do the job. It will depend, 
also, upon whether organized labor 
learns the lesson that labor in Eng- 
land has mastered too Jate—that white 
workers can never be free while their 
fellows are in chains. 
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Should the Negro Care Who Wins the War? 


By Horace Mann Bonn 


HE choice of the title of this article 

by the editors of the present vol- 
ume suggests as well as anything might 
the peculiar status of a minority. A 
considerable portion of our population, 
including the editors of this issue, have 
been led to reflect that the Negro, a 
distinct minority in the United States 
of America, may—just possibly—not 
care who wins the war. 

The question has doubtless been pro- 
voked by several instances which seem 
to indicate that there are at least some 
Negroes in the United States who do 
not care who wins the war. There are 
many white persons who do not care. 
But it is nonsense to ask if Americans 
should care. By definition, an Ameri- 
can must be a person so completely 
identified with the interests of the Na- 
tion that it would be inconceivable for 
him not to care who wins the war. Any 
person who does not care could not be 
regarded as an American. 

Are Negroes American? A German- 
American who was indifferent regard- 
ing the outcome’ of the war would be 
more German than American. Should 
German-Americans care who wins the 
war? The hyphen dissolves with the 
impact of the question. 

Should Negro-Americans care who 
wins the war? Should American- 
Negroes care who wins the war? This 
is a war in which almost the total re- 
sources of the United States of America 
are engaged. Whether well begun or 
not, whether well conducted or not, the 
war goes on; and every American must, 
by the terms of the conditions by which 
he bears the title, be deeply concerned 
that it be brought to a victorious con- 
clusion. 

That the question should be raised, 
therefore, indicates how far the con- 
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ception of the Negro as a separate mi- 
nority, not only within but also with- 
out the national entity, has proceeded. 
It is clear that there are many people, 
Negroes and whites, who think of the 
Negro minority neither as American Ne- 
groes nor as Negro Americans, but as 
a new kind of stateless people. If a 
white person believes that a Negro in 
the United States is indifferent to the 
outcome of a great national struggle, 
that white person conceives of that Ne- 
gro as divested of statehood—as beyond 
the pale of the duties and rights of citi- 
zenship. The Negro who is indifferent 
to the outcome of the struggle has 
stripped himself of allegiance to the 
state of which he is a native. 

The conception of the Negro minority 
as a stateless people is more extensive 
in the white majority than in the Negro 
group itself. The Negro who regards 
himself as a stateless person is likely to 
be highly articulate, and the readiness 
of the white majority to accept the con- 
cept may lead that majority to attach 
far more weight to the opinions of such 
articulate protestants than would be 
warranted in ordinary circumstances. 
The majority audience, wishing to con- 
sider the Negro as a stateless person, 
may also interpret what in any other 
American would be regarded as the 
natural and national prerogative of 
grousing, as the symptom of disaffec- 
tion. 


NEGROES ARE AMERICANS 


The Negro himself is, of course, thor- 
oughly American. It is always well in 
using the blanket phrase “The Negro 
...” to remember that we are speaking 
of nearly thirteen million human beings 
of every variety of opinion, intelligence, 
and sensitivity. Two million of them 


ra 
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are illiterate, forty thousand are college 
students, two thousand are college pro- 
fessors, and one is the heavyweight box- 
ing champion of the world. Several are 
contributors to this issue of THE AN- 
NALS. 

By ancestry, by birth, and by the 
tradition of his history, the Negro is, 
indeed, more “American” than the white 
majority. In his ideology, his ideals, 
. his hopes and aspirations, he is in fact 
the American, par excellence. The very 
fact of his separation from any past 
or present national existence—German, 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, Swedish, 
Italian, Polish, Finnish, Hungarian, or 
what have you—guarantees the purity 
of his national allegiance to the Ameri- 
can ideal, and his relative freedom from 
the bastardizing influences of the 
“mother-country consciousness” which 
‘has so corrupted America in recent 
years. 

The nearly thirteen million Negroes 
who are Americans have every reason 
to view with deep alarm the imperfec- 
tions threatening the American ideal, 
of which they are so irreproachably the 
spiritual and biological essence. In 
some unforeseeable and unhappy manner 
many persons now living in the United 
States of America have become indif- 
ferent to, or actually opposed to, the 
realization of such ideals as the essen- 
tial equality of man, the natural rights 
of the individual, equal opportunity for 
all men, and the unfettered participa- 
tion of all citizens of a democracy in 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
popular government. 

Not so the Negro; this is the Ameri- 
can faith, and, let others do as they 
may, the American Negro’may be de- 
pended upon to fight to preserve and 
extend that credo. 

It is therefore without question that 
the Negro who is an American has a 
passionate desire to see these ideals 
conquer in any contest in which the 


issue is drawn, whether at home or 
abroad. 


Tue MINORITY AS A SCAPEGOAT 


Aside from the Negro’s identification 
with the loftiest of American ideals, 
there are more immediate and practical 
reasons why the members of any mi- 
nority should always wish success to 
crown the banners of the national entity 
with which it is associated. 

Plainest of these reasons is the gen- 
eral psychology of the conquered nation 
as contrasted with that of the conquer- 
ors. The expansion of the individual 
self which is likely to accompany identi- 
fication with successful power is a good 
thing for minorities, both because of 
what happens to the majority man, and 
because of what happens to the minority 
man. Conversely, the contraction of 
the ego, the thwarting of personal de- 
sires and self-feeling so characteristic of 
the defeated, are deadly omens for the 
security of the minority in a defeated 
nation. 

If you are defeated, who is to be the 
scapegoat? Manifestly, if you have a 
minority close to hand, that minority is 
unanimously elected. It was not force 
of superior arms, or superior tactics or 
discipline or intelligence, that defeated 
you; it was this malcontent, this sinister 
alien, this stateless wretch who ham- 
strung your best efforts, spied upon your 
eternal economy, sabotaged every pro- 
gram, and stabbed your brave soldiers 
in the back. 

The fact that this miscreant was 
never permitted to hold high office in 
your military or political councils, or 
to take a prominent place in your war 
production factories, makes no differ- 
ence at all.’ Had you permitted him to 
do so, his stroke would have been even 
the deadlier; his malice would have 
found overt expression more readily. 
Your instinct had warned you from the 
first how this internal enemy should 
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have been treated; but you were too 
good, too gentle, too humanitarian. 
That mistake you will make no 
longer; away with the minority man 
who defeated you! Kill him, burn him, 
grind him into the dust, harry him to 
concentration camps, send him away out 
of the country; no matter where, just so 
he is away from sight and bitter mem- 
-ory! Then—-and only then—will you 
be able to set in motion the machinery 
for your final vindication and revenge. 


Wuat Dereat Has DONE TO 
THE SOUTH 


If the picture be overdrawn, there are 
in it the outlines of reality, past and 
prospective. 

A cynic told me not long ago that, 
for all his lifelong association with the 
abolitionist tradition, he was beginning 
to feel that it was very unfortunate— 
for the Negro—that the South lost the 
Civil War. He saw in the South of 
1942 the bitterness of a defeat suffered 
in 1865. In every aspect of life he 
saw it, as fresh and vivid as though it 
were yesterday. He saw it in the other- 
wise gentle professor of history in a 
southern university whose ruling pas- 
sion in life seems to be to preach to 
his students and to. his colleagues the 
dangers to Southern institutions implicit 
.in the rapid (he thinks) conversion of 
Negroes to Communism. He saw it in 
the queer ease with which his Southern 
friends—cultivated and intelligent peo- 
ple—could forget Pearl Harbor, forget 
the Japs, forget even two ships sunk 
daily by German submarines at their 
very threshold—to remember the hor- 
rors of the carpetbag regime and the 
ever present and insidious infiltration of 
Yankee ideas among the Niggers. 

This cynic—still gentle—saw also the 
vision of a South, returning perhaps as 
early as 1863 from a war ended by Lee’s 
victorious entry into Washington, over 


the shattered fragments of Meade’s Get- 
tysburg armies. This was a generous 
South, an expansive South, a South 
fortified psychologically to stoop to help 
the man lower down, and, with the 
inevitable changes in the economy to 
be wrought by the new capital and the 
new industry, fashion an agricultural 
economy with neither the futility nor 
the human wreckage, white and black, 
of the actual postwar South. 

This may be nonsense, and it prob- 
ably is. The clearest picture this writer 
has seen of what it means to lose a 
war came on a day in the spring of 
1942, as he visited several employment 
centers for arms manufacture in a 
Southern state. Here, as one drove 
from one to another, were the eroded 


hills, the warped cabins, the scraggly 


fields. Here in the employment offices 
were the human flotsam of a war ended 
seventy-seven years before: black il- 
literates, white illiterates, hoping to 
qualify for some rough job in an age 
when there is no use for rough jobs or 
rough, illiterate minds to do them. On 
a blackboard was a posted list of the 
few men found skillful enough to be 
sent away—to the North—for training; 
such names as Terrazzo and Chlakwiz, 
Moehler and Larsen, but not the names 
of the good men and true who came 
home from Appomattox after Lee. 

In the face of this universal poverty 
and the bitterness and hatred it has 
bred and breeds, one gets another vi- 
sion. It is of the New York and Phila- 
delphia bankers taking their cut out 
of the hide of the cotton brokers and 
the bankers in Charleston and Savannah 
and Birmingham and New Orleans; and 
the big bankers and merchants in New 
Orleans and Birmingham and Savannah 


‘and Charleston taking their cut out of 


the hides of the little bankers and 
merchants and planters in Winnfield 
and Selma and Dublin and Camden; 
and the little bankers and merchants 
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and planters in Camden and Selma and 
Dublin and Winnfield taking their cut 
out of the hides of the white and black 
croppers on their places; and it is very 
clear to one what it means to lose a 
war. 


Wuo Is THE WINNER? 


In these days it is extremely difficult- 


to determine who has won a war and 
who has lost it. The generation that 
went to school between 1918 and 1939 
was taught that it was an open and shut 
case; Germany lost ‘the war, and the 
Allies won. 

Can we be sure today? Did Ger- 
many lose the war of 1914-18? Or did 
France and Britain lose it? It is all 
very confusing. We shall know in the 
year of our Lord 2042, but probably not 
before. 

By then we shall also know who won 
the war that was formally declared 
by the United States of America against 
the Imperial Government of Japan on 


the eighth day of December 1941; and 
we shall know who won the various and 
sundry other wars of the United States 
precipitated at about the same time 
against Germany and Italy and the 
rest. 

Even without the perspective, every 
American knows now that his life and 
his fortunes, and those of his children 
through countless generations, are 
bound up with the outcomes of the pres- 
ent struggle. This is so whether it be 
regarded as a thing in itself or as a 
part of a historical pattern that began 
to reveal itself generations before and 
will continue to unfold for a century 
or for centuries to come. So knowing, 
every American wishes desperately that 
the United States of America will win 
this war and such other wars as may 
engage the national and individual des- 
tinies of Americans. 

So feels, indeed, that quintessential 
American, the Negro in the United 
States. 
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German Immigrants and Their Children 


By Cart WITTKE 


N 1930 the German stock in the 
United States, including German 
immigrants and native-born Americans 
with one or both parents born in Ger- 
many, totaled 6,873,103 persons, or 17.7 
per cent of the total foreign white stock 
in the United States. Thirty years ear- 
lier the percentage was 31.4 per cent. 
In 1930 there were 1,608,814 persons in 
the United States who were born in 
Germany, or 12 per cent of the total 
foreign-born stock. Of the total Ger- 
man stock of 1930, over 75 per cent 
were born in America, and the census 
of 1910 revealed that the rate of natu- 
ralization for the German-born exceeded 
that of any other group in the United 
States. German immigration had long 
since passed its high-water mark of the 
1850’s and 1860’s. Over 70 per cent of 
the total German immigration occurred 
in the half-century from 1840 to 1890. 
The census of 1940 provides no tabula- 
tion of persons of foreign or mixed par- 
' entage, but indicates that there are 
now only 1,237,772 persons residing in 
the United States ‘who were born in 
Germany. 

These figures make it abundantly 
clear that the great period of German 
immigration is long since past and that 
the German stock in the United States 
is well along in the process of being di- 


luted and absorbed into a composite - 


Americanism. Nevertheless, the Ger- 
man immigration of the last century 
constituted, in numbers and in quality, 
one of the most significant additions to 
the American population, and furnished 
perhaps a greater cultural contribution 
than that of any other non-English im- 
migrant group. Far more important 
than the statistical counting of heads 
is the migration of ideas, as immigrants 
bring their life patterns to a new land. 
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The Colonial Germans deserve far 
more attention than can be given. them 
here. As a cultural group, they and 
their present-day descendants have been - 
important not only in the development 
of Pennsylvania but also in many other 
areas into which this vigorous peasant 
stock from the Palatinate overflowed. 
Since the Civil War there has been a 
veritable renaissance in the study and 
appreciation of “Pennsylvania German” 
culture+ Like their Colonial ancestors, 
the Pennsylvania Germans of today are 
largely an agricultural people, thrifty, 
sound, and substantial. Religion is 
still of the essence of their personality. 
Pennsylvania alone, of all the Thirteen 
Original Colonies, had a bilingual cul- 
ture, and large parts of the state remain 
bilingual to this day. “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” is the oldest immigrant lan- 
guage still in daily use in America, for 
the descendants of these Palatine immi- 
grants of two. centuries ago have re- 
tained their language, whereas many of 
their fellow countrymen who came much 
later have lost it. The Pennsylvania 
Germans have little in common with 
the militant liberalism of the leaders of 
the nineteenth-century German immi- 
gration. They are less Germanophile 
than the descendants of Englishmen are 
Anglophile, and they have less connec- 
tion with modern Germany than New 
England has with England. 


CHARACTER OF GERMAN IMMIGRANTS 


The great mass of German immi- 
grants arrived during the nineteenth 
century. Most of them were farmers, 
artisans, and ordinary laborers, plain 
people motivated by the desire to im- 

1See, for example, Arthur D. Graeff, et al., 


The Pennsylvania Germans. Edited by Ralph 
Wood. Princeton, 1942. 
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prove their earthly lot and augment 
their personal freedom in a new land of 
opportunity. They were, for the most 
part, thrifty and patient home builders 
who added a conservative and stabiliz- 
ing force to the America of the last cen- 
tury. They helped to win the West for 
agriculture and they treated their land 
as a sacred trust, not as a speculative 
commodity. The skilled laborers among 
the new arrivals played a significant 
part in speeding up the tempo of the 
industrial transformation of the United 
States. 

Though the bulk of the German im- 
migration consisted of the plain, com- 
mon people, they acquired a leadership 
in America which enabled them to make 
a unique contribution to the emerging 
American cultural pattern. Among the 
new arrivals from Germany there were 
many men of substance, education, pro- 
fessional training, and social standing, 
who had left their native land after the 
collapse of the liberal movements of 
1830 and 1848 to seek asylum in the 
United States. They had been cham- 
pions of the idealism and political radi- 
calism of German organizations like the 
Turnvereine, the Burschenschaften of 
the universities, and the Freimänner- 
vereine of the rationalist movement. 


They had risked their future in the. 


Fatherland in a futile endeavor to unify 
Germany under a republican regime, 
only to see the abortive revolutions of 


1830 and 1848 end in a victory for the 


forces of reaction. 


ATTITUDES OF GERMAN SS 


For some years after their arrival in 
the United States, these political refu- 
gees were primarily interested in using 
their new home to raise funds, circulate 
revolutionary propaganda, and organize 
revolutionary societies in order that all 
might be in readiness for a new republi- 
can upheaval in Europe. But as time 


rolled on and their hopes for a repub- 


lican Germany and a Continental revo- 


lution turned to ashes, they took root in 
the United States. They were sharply 
critical of many American institutions, 
particularly slavery, but they appreci- 
ated their new-found freedom, and 
quickly assumed the political and intel- 
lectual leadership of the German immi- 
gration. 

To this brilliant group belong some 
of the most distinguished names in the- 
history of the German element in the 
United States. Some were rationalists, 
atheists, and freethinkers; many were 
violently anticlerical and strongly so- 
cialistic; all had a passion for personal 
liberty. They did not hesitate to ex- 
press their contempt for the “half-bar- 
barian” culture of- the raw American 
frontier, or to attack what they dis- 
dainfully called the shirt-sleeve methods 
and tobacco cuds of American politics. 
They boasted of the civilization which 
had produced Beethoven, Goethe, and 
Lessing, and sought to transplant it to 
the United States. As a matter of fact, 
many a German immigrant who broke 
the prairie sod of a Middle Western’ 
farm or dug canals or built American 
railroads had received a classical or 
professional education in Germany and 
could read Homer and Cicero in the 
original, Some envisaged the trans- 
planting of German Kultur to sections 
of the United States, where a new and 
free Germany might be built in isola- 
tion from the rest of America and free 
from the restrictions that prevailed in 
the old Fatherland. 

Space is not available to describe the 
Deutschtum of which these intelligent- . 
sia were the intellectual and spiritual 
leaders, and which flourished in the 
United States of the last half of the 
last century. One need only call atten- 
tion to such distinguished naturalized 
Americans of German origin as Schurz, 
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Korner, Engelmann, Miinch, Stallo, 
Heinzen, Hecker, Kapp, Lieber, and 


scores of others to appreciate their im- - 


portance to the United States. These 
men were the spiritual heirs of Kant 
and Fichte and Hegel, and they pro- 
vided a leadership for the German im- 
migration which has never been equaled 
by any other group. In the recently 
completed Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography there are sketches of 361 men 
and women born in Germany proper, a 
number which is exceeded only by those 
born in England. 

The Germans transplanted their thea- 
ters, Turnvereine, singing societies, 
newspapers, churches, schools, and beer 
gardens wherever they settled, and in 
them, kept alive the customs and tradi- 
tions of their Fatherland. In politics, 
where for a time they exercised less in- 
fluence than their numbers and ability 
might have warranted, German immi- 
grants were mostly Democrats, until the 
antislavery struggle, the homestead 
policy, and the rise of the Republican 
Party weaned many of their leaders 
away from their earlier political al- 
legiance. Even so, the majority of the 
German voters probably remained 
Democrats, and though opposed to the 
further extension of slavery, they were 
not, for the most part, radical abolition- 
ists. In the Civil War they played a 
notable patriotic role. In the fields of 
science, invention, business, and the 
arts, their contributions are so well 
known ‘and have been pointed out so 
often that it is unnecessary to undertake 
to enumerate them here.” 


CLASH WITH NATIVISM 


Unfortunately, events of the middle 
nineteenth century tended to divide the 
German element from their neighbors, 


2See Carl Wittke, We Who Built America: 


The Saga of the Immigrant (New York, pet 
pp. 66-97, 180-261, 362—401. 
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as a group apart. One reason for this 
isolation was the role of the “Forty- 
eighters” and their kind, as leaders of 
the Germans in the United States. 
Proud of their culture, they arrived in 
America at a time when a great struggle 
with American Puritanism could hardly 
have been avoided. The radical Ger- 
man leaders were bitterly resentful of 
blue laws, Puritan Sabbath observance, 
and the rising temperance “swindle,” 
and even the German Lutherans and 
Catholics agreed with them in regard- 
ing such phenomena as peculiarly of- 
fensive manifestations of a Puritan 
spirit which was utterly contrary to 
their Continental ideas of personal lib- 
erty. 

Simultaneously, the United States ex- 
perienced its worst wave of nativism, 
culminating in the bigotry and violence 
of the Knownothing period. The 
Knownothings opposed unrestricted im- 
migration and wanted to make naturali- 
zation more difficult, and they sought 
to deprive the foreign-born of many po- 
litical and economic privileges. They 
opposed free homesteads in the West, 
an issue on which all immigrants were 
particularly sensitive. It cannot be de- 
nied that there were a number of legiti- 
mate reasons for challenging the unre- 
stricted immigration of the fifties, for 
the abuses associated with immigration, 
naturalization, and voting in this turbu- 
lent period of American politics were 
no less than scandalous. 

The main attack of the nativists was 
directed against the “Irish papists,” but 
the Germans also received their share 
of criticism. They were denounced for 
their clannishness, their “infidelity, So- 
cialism and other soul-destroying er- 
rors.” Germans were equally aggressive 
and intolerant in expressing their con- 
tempt for native American “barbarians” 
and “Methodists,” and some of the 
freethinking Forty-eighters viciously at- 
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tacked all religion and all churches, and 
espoused a political and economic radi- 
calism which won them the reputation 
of being “red Republicans” and “foreign 
anarchists.” Thus the German leader- 
ship attacked Puritan bigotry, and the 
native Americans retaliated with the 
charge that in German communities, 
with their beer and band music and 
picnics, the Sabbath was being turned 
“into a saturnalia.” 


CULTURAL ISOLATION 


A crisis resulted from the clash of 
these two sharply contrasting points of 
view which had its repercussions for 
more than half a century. Both parties 
to the controversy were guilty of petu- 
lance, arrogance, utter intolerance, and 
even violence. But the important thing 
to remember is that this crisis, provoked 
by aggressive German leadership and 
intolerant native Americanism, solidi- 
fied the Germans in the United States 
to a degree that kept them aggressively 
on the defensive for the next two gen- 
erations in a battle against complete 
Americanization and in defense of their 
cultural isolation. The major political 
parties, always eager for votes, aggra- 
vated the situation by angling for Ger- 
man votes, thus enabling the Germans 
to assert their demands for special con- 
sideration and giving them a false sense 
of their own importance. In the proc- 
ess, many naturalized German-Ameri- 
cans ceased to be Germans in any politi- 
cal sense, but also never became wholly 
American. Eagerly bent on preserving 
what they considered the superior cul- 
ture of Goethe and Schiller, and stub- 
bornly championing what they consid- 
ered personal liberty (a concept that 
came in later years to mean opposition 
to the spreading prohibition move- 
ment), the German element wanted to 
be let alone. They were not concerned 
with Germanizing America, but they re- 
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sented all attempts by the “Yankee” 
and the “nativist” to interfere with their 
long-established way of life.’ 

In later years some of the ablest Ger- 
man republicans, like Heinzen, refused 
to become reconciled with the new Ger- 
many of 1871, in which militarism and 
autocracy were the main supports of 
the new nationalism. But the majority 
of the articulate German element in the 
United States hailed the empire with 
joy and satisfaction. At the same time, 
the great mass of Germans in America 
never really adjusted their cultural life 
to that of modern Germany or sought 
to keep abreast of its political and cul- 
tural development. What the Germans 
in the United States continued to ad- 
here to and celebrate in their many so- 
cieties was the Germany of pre-Bis- 
marckian times, the Germany of the 
“good old” Biedermeier period. ‘Thus, 
what was defended and cherished in 
the United States, in a losing battle 
with the forces of assimilation and 
Americanization, was 2 culturally static 
Deutschtum, what the late Heinrich 
Maurer called “a new colonial culture,” 
or what Professor Feise has referred to 
as “colonial petrification.” The Ameri- 
can Deutschtum was rooted in the Ger- 
man cultural traditions of several gen- 
erations earlier, and it found expression 
not in Pan-Germanism, the rivalry for 
colonies, and the Drang nach Osten of 
the new Germany, but in the activities 
of the “old days,” with their singing 
societies, Turnvereine; bowling clubs 
and literary societies, beer halls, sharp- 
shooting, pinochle, and skat tourna- 
ments, and all the other things that the 
American Germans associate so senti- 
mentally with Gemütlichkeit. These 
things they tried to preserve as long 
as possible, and without the least feel- 
ing that thereby they were in any way 

8 This thesis is ably presented in John A. 


Hawgood, The Tragedy of German-America, 
New York, 1940. ; 
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neglecting their political loyalty to the 
United States. 


EFFeEcTS oF First Wor~tD WAR 


There probably would have been lit- 
tle reference after 1900 to the question 
of the “hyphen” among the German- 
Americans had there not been a first 
World War. There is abundant evi- 
dence to prove the steady inroads the 
relentless forces of Americanization 
were making on the isolation of German 
communities. The first World War 
was, for the German stock in America, 
one of the most difficult and humiliat- 
ing experiences any immigrant group 
could possibly have had. Never having 
dreamed of the possibility of a war be- 
tween Germany and the United States, 
the German element 'suddenly found 
themselves distrusted and spurned by 
the land of their nativity, and by many 
of their American neighbors in the land 
of their choice. 

Misunderstanding, suspicion, conflict 
of emotions, bewildered .\readjustment, 
and tragedy marked the years from 
1914 to 1918 when everything of Ger- 
man antecedents in the United States 
was suddenly labeled as part of a 
vast Pan-German plot to Prussianize 
America. Partly because of the arro- 
gance and stubbornness with which they 
had hitherto tried to cling to their cul- 
tural separatism, men and women of 
German blood now were obliged to de- 
fend their loyalty and their character 
in communities where they had lived for 
decades. A wave of “100 per cent 
Americanism” threatened to engulf and 
destroy forever the cultural movement 
of the Forty-eighters. The patriotic 
drive against “Huns” and “Teutonism” 
included attacks on the German lan- 
guage and literature, music, newspapers, 
street and family names, and everything 
else of German origin, and led actually, 
in a few communities, ‘to serious out- 
breaks of mob violence. The crisis of 


1914-18, as far as the German-Ameri- 


.cans were concerned, threatened to 


prove far more dangerous than the at- 
tack of the nativists of the middle nine- 
teenth century. 

For a brief period the German ele- 
ment closed their ranks to defend them- 
selves and their kinsmen across the sea 
against what they regarded as the un- 
warranted attacks of Anglophiles and 
the pro-British neutrality of an Anglo- 
phile government in Washington. From 
1914 to 1917 outside pressures upon the 
German group tended to produce a new 
solidarity and led to a short-lived ren- 
aissance among German societies and 
German-language newspapers in the 
United States. In their eagerness to 
defend against malicious slander the 
cultural traditions they had cherished 
in America for decades, some of the 
American German group clearly over- 
stepped the bounds of common sense, 
good judgment, and discretion, and by 
their unwise words and deeds added fuel 
to the spreading flames of misunder- 
standing and intolerance. 

In 1917 all this ended with tragic 
finality when the United States went 
to war against Germany. Some of the _ 


‘German group in the United States at 


once conducted a hypocritical retreat. 
The great majority, after à period of 
sullen silence and conflicts of emotions 
and loyalties which few of their fellow 
Americans ever fully understood, ar- 
rived at a position of complete support 
of the Government in its war effort. 
Even so, they found themselves in a 
dilemma. If they remained passively 
loyal, they were criticized for lack of 
patriotism; if they became extremely 
active for the war, they were likely to 
be suspected of duplicity and hypocrisy. 
As time went on, the German group, 
like all others, acquired a stake in the 
war through war loans and, above all, 
through the drafting of their sons and 
grandsons for military service. High 
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state and Federal officials have testified 
to the complete loyalty of.the German 
stock in the United States in 1917 and 
1918. At the same time, newspapers 
published in Germany bitterly de- 
nounced them for their betrayal of the 
Fatherland in its hour of peril. Alien 
enemies caused comparatively little 
trouble during the war.* Thus the 
German-American hyphen was to a 
large extent burned away in the trial. 
by fire of the first World War. 


EFFECTS oF SECOND Wor~tp War 


In spite of the violent temper of the 
times, the American crusade against the 
“Hun” died down quickly, but the ex- 
periences of the war years left scars 
and a legacy of bitterness that have not 
yet been entirely erased. Twenty-three 
years later, the United States was again 
at war with Germany—this time with a 
Germany dominated by a ruthless lead- 
ership which by contrast made the 
Kaiser’s Germany shine as a model of 
virtue and decency. - The rise of Hit- 
lerism again raised an issue among what 
remained of the German societies and 
activities in the United States. For a 
time it threatened serious factional divi- 
sions among the German element. In 
part, the German group themselves were 
responsible for their new difficulties, for 
some had foolishly tried to recapture 
their cultural isolation after the first 
World War, and very few had consid- 
ered it of the least importance to record 
publicly their attitude toward the Nazis 
and the democratic way of life. Like 
those who belonged to other racial 
strains and were intrigued by the al- 
leged virtues of fascism, a relatively 
small number of German-born and na- 
tive Americans of German stock were 
attracted, before Pearl Harbor, by the 
swastika and Fritz Kuhn’s aping of 

*For a more detailed discussion, see Carl 


Wittke, German-Americans and the World 
War, Columbus, Ohio, 1936. 


gangster methods, storm trooper camps, 
parades, and uniforms in the United 
States. But anti-Nazi leagues were also 
organized among the German stock to 
combat Nazi influences, and many Ger- 
man societies were split into violently 
hostile groups. In the nationwide de- 
bate over isolationism, the German ele- 
ment probably agreed, for the most 
part, with that 75 per cent American 
majority whom the various polls of pub- 
lic opinion reported as opposed to 
American intervention in Europe. 

Pearl Harbor quickly unified the Na- 
tion and ended the argument whether 
the United States would incur greater 
risks by going in or staying out of the 
war. There has been little difficulty 
with German alien enemies in the pres- 
ent war; Nazi spy rings are being effi- 
ciently handled by the FBI; and the 
German stock in the United States, 
with unimportant exceptions, is meeting 
every test of loyalty in this second 
World War as it did in the first. This 
second crisis in twenty-five years in 
German-American relations may finally 
end the hyphen and convince the Ger- 
man stock in America that it must liq- - 
uidate once and for all the conflict 
which inevitably results from efforts to 
maintain the cultural isolation of a 
minority group beyond its normal span 
of years. 


AMERICANIZATION PROCEEDS 


The German-language press is rap- 
idly dying. Most German churches 
have long since given up their services 
in the German language, and German 
societies of every description find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain their 
membership. The second- and third- 
generation immigrant stock know little 


-of the language or the traditions of their 


fathers and grandfathers. The process 
of Americanization goes on relentlessly, 
and the more naturally it proceeds, the 
more effective it is likely to be. If in 
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the present war we avoid the mistakes 
of twenty-five years ago, both at home 
and abroad, this may be the last time 
that the United States will have to face 
the German-American problem. In sev- 
eral decades more, the cultural heritage 
of the German immigrant stock will 
have been absorbed into a composite 
Americanism. 

A heavy responsibility rests on all 


Americans to deal intelligently and un- 


derstandingly with immigrant groups in 
this time of total war. But an even 
greater responsibility rests upon what 
is left of the German stock in the United 
States to demonstrate with indisputable 
finality that whatever lingering, senti- 
mental devotion to the language and 
ways of their fathers they still cherish, 
they have not the least desire to per- 
petuate a politically alien group among 
the American people. 


Carl F. Wittke, Ph.D., is professor of history and 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin Col- 


$ lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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history and head of the Department of History at 
Ohio State University. He is author of A History of 
Canada (1928), We Who Built America: The Saga 
of the Immigrant (1939), and other books. 


The Refugee and the War 


By Gerorce L. WARREN 


i 


N UNDERSTANDING of the 
refugee in the war will be facili- 
tated initially by an attempt to define 
the refugee. In drafting its Convention 
Concerning the Status of Refugees Com- 
ing from Germany, on February 10, 
1938, the League of Nations at Geneva 
adopted the following’ definition which 
can be applied to refugees coming from 
other countries than Germany, such as 
Russia, Italy, Spain, Austria, the Baltic 
countries, Albania, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria: 


a) Persons possessing or having pos- 


sessed German nationality and not pos- ` 


sessing any other nationality , who are 
proved not to enjoy, in law or in fact, 
the protection of the German Government; 

b) Stateless persons who have left Ger- 
man territory after being established there- 
in and who are proved not to enjoy, in 
law or in fact, the protection of the Ger- 
man Government; 

c) Persons who leave Germany for rea- 
sons of purely personal convenience are 
not included in this definition. 


The status of refugees from France 
who have declared their loyalty to the 
Free French movement or have left 
France because of the broadening ap- 
plication of measures aimed at non- 
Aryans approximates that of refugees 
from the above countries except that 
they may find some protection outside 
of France within the Free French move- 
ment itself. Refugees coming from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Greece enjoy the protection 
of their governments in exile, even 
though such protection may be limited 
and reduced in effectiveness by the vi- 

1 League of Nations, C.75.M.30., 1938.XII, 
Geneva. 
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cissitudes of the war. Many of the gov- 
ernments in exile still maintain embas- 
sies and consulates in the allied and 
neutral countries to which their repre- 
sentatives are accredited. 

In’ contrast, Russian refugees and 
non-Aryan German (including Aus- 
trian) refugees residing outside Ger- 
many have been expatriated by decrees 
of their respective Governments, and 
are consequently stateless. 


LEGAL Status IN UNITED STATES 


The immigration laws of the United 
States make no mention of refugees as 
such. For purposes of admission, refu- 
gees are aliens and experience neither 
advantages nor disadvantages under our 
immigration laws. In consequence, 
there are no officially published statis- 
tics of refugees present within the coun- 
try, constituting the particular refugee 
minority group. Considered estimates 
based on the Jewish immigration from 
Europe since 1933 and statistics of 
other admissions from European coun- 
tries in which refugees have originated 
or through which they have passed after 
periods of temporary residence place the 
figure at approximately 250,000. This 
estimate is‘fairly dependable in view of 
the fact that since 1933 there have been . 
very few immigrants from Europe ex- 
cept refugees. 

In filling in the picture of the refugee 
minority in the United States it should 
be pointed out that in contrast to Eu- 
ropean countries at least,.and to other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
the laws and procedures of the United 
States facilitate the assimilation of refu- 
gees. Under our naturalization laws 
those admitted for permanent residence 
may qualify for citizenship within five 
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years after arrival, and thus lose their 
refugee status. Administrative prac- 
tices at present may delay naturaliza- 
tion for one, two, or even three years 
beyond the legal requirements, depend- 
ent upon the place of application for 
citizenship. 

Those admitted for permanent resi- 
dence are also free to accept employ- 
ment within the limits of certain re- 
strictions applying to aliens in general. 
These restrictions tended to multiply in 
the depression years of the past decade, 
and have been broadened by private 
action since this country entered the 
war. 

Refugees admitted as visitors may 
not accept employment except after se- 
curing a permit to work from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice, which has 
been increasingly difficult to do since 
this country entered the war. They 
must also leave the country to apply at 
an American consulate outside for per- 
manent admission. Only after their re- 
turn in possession of an immigration 
visa can they apply for citizenship. 
Both groups, however, within a period 
of five to ten years eventually lose their 
refugee status upon the acquisition of 
citizenship. 

In 1934 Congress passed an act which 
benefited some 1,425 Russian refugees 
who proved that they had entered the 
country prior to July 1, 1933, were bona 
fide refugees, of good moral character, 
and were deportable for no other reason 
than illegal entry, which in most cases 
consisted in remaining after the expira- 
tion of the temporary periods of time 
for which they had been admitted to 
the United States. As they were state- 
less their deportation could not’ be ac- 
complished, and they were permitted to 
secure certificates of registration legaliz- 
ing their status and thereafter to apply 
for ‘citizenship, 


ASSIMILATION OF REFUGEES 


The foregoing brief outline of the 
legal status of refugees in the United 
States suggests that refugees constitute 
a minority group for a period of five 
to ten years after arrival, and that -the 
group tends to disappear eventually 
through the process of naturalization. 
This is not to say that the psychologi- 
cal, educational, vocational, or political 
processes of adaptation are completed 
in this period or that they bear any 
relationship in time to the legal process. 
In these areas adaptation proceeds un- 
evenly within the individual and at dif- 
ferent tempos in the experience of differ- 
ent individuals. 

In some, acceptance of the New 
World is delayed by absorption in the 
life of the past which has come to an 
end. With respect to Russian refugees 
it has often been said that adaptation 
to the country of immigration is always 
inhibited by the nurturing of hopes that 
political change in their homeland will 
eventually permit them to return to 
take up life again in their own cul- 
turalenvironment. Psychologically they 
await the turn of the political wheel, 
and are thus less successful in their ad- 
justment to their new surroundings. 

Other refugees, while entertaining no 
visions of political change in their coun- 
tries of origin which might in time 
permit their return, are unable psy- 
chologically to adjust to the cultural 
and particularly the vocational changes 
which migration imposes upon them. 
The sudden loss of status, property, 
friends, and associates preceding emi- 
gration may come at a time in their 
lives when adjustment to New World 
conditions is beyond their capacities of 
courage and resourcefulness. 

In contrast, the great majority re- 
spond quickly to the thrill of the New 
World and find in its democratic insti- 
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tutions release for their intelligence, 
energies, and skills, and, in comparison’ 
with the world left behind, seemingly 
unlimited opportunities for development 
and self-expression. Their faculties for 
learning and absorbing new experiences 
are challenged, and the very desperate- 
ness of their situation, their economic 
losses, and the desire to regain. status, 
provide the motive power to overcome 
the obstacles before which their fellows 
quail. > 


War STATUS OF ALIEN ENEMIES 


These general considerations are valid 
in prewar experience and since this 
country entered the war. However, the 
handicaps to ready adaptation and prog- 
ress out of the refugee state have been 
greatly increased since December 7, 
1941. In the first instance by Presi- 
dential Proclamations of December 8, 
1941,? all natives, citizens, subjects and 
denizens of Japan, Germany including 
Austria, and Italy were declared to be 
alien enemies. The declaration of war 
against Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia may be followed by a similar proc- 
lamation identifying natives and nation- 
als of these countries as alien enemies. 

Alien enemies are obliged to comply 
with regulations issued by the Attorney 
General, are subject to summary arrest 
if under suspicion, and are bereft of the 
legal process of habeas corpus. In keep- 
ing with the American spirit of fair 
play and in maintenance of the right of 
trial by jury, the Attorney General has 
wisely provided for Civilian Hearing 
Boards before which those arrested un- 
der suspicion may present such evidence 
as may be available to them in defense 
of their conduct and their loyalties. 
The Civilian Hearing Boards then rec- 

2 Presidential Proclamations, Nos. 2525, 2526, 


and 2527, Federal Register, Vol. 6, No. 239, 
Dec. 10, 1941. 
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ommend to the Attorney General, who 
is the final arbiter, that the alien be 
interned, paroled, or released without 
prejudice. ; 

The regulations controlling the con- 
duct of alien enemies * prohibit changes 
in employment or residence without the 
approval in advance of the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney, proscribe travel except 
after the receipt of a permit for each 
journey, and require the turning in of 
radios, firearms, and cameras. Presence 
in designated prohibited areas is forbid- 
den, and curfew regulations are in effect 
in restricted areas on the west coast. 

On January 14, 1942, by Presidential 
Proclamation, all alien enemies were re- 
quired to apply within certain specified 
dates for certificates of identification.‘ 
This followed and supplemented the 
registration of all aliens in the fall of 
1940, required by the Alien Registration 
Act.” While an opportunity was given 
in the application form to the refugee 
to include a biography of his refugee 
experience which might later serve to 
identify him as a refugee, instructions 
in the matter were not presented in 
printed form, and consequently the 
great majority of the refugees did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The necessity for the identification of 
alien enemies was readily understood 
and accepted by thé refugees, though 
they sensed from their recent bitter ex- 


periences in Europe that the two steps ` 


of classification as alien enemies and 
registration were foreboding of worse 
things to come. Fears of relentless and 
inevitable progress toward the final de- 


8 Ibid. 

4 Presidential Proclamation No. 2537, Regu- 
lations Pertaining to Alien Enemies, Jan. 14, 
1942; and U. S. Department of Justice AR- 
AE-25, Regulations Governing Certificates of 
Identification for Aliens of Enemy Nationali- 
ties, Jan. 22, 1942, : 

5 The Alien Registration Act of 1940, Public 
Law No. 670, 76th Cong. 
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nouement of confinement in concentra-: 


tion camps intensified the feelings of 
confusion, frustration, and insecurity 
from which they already suffered. No 
amount of reassurance that European 
experiences would not necessarily be 
repeated in the United States was of 
avail. Emotionally they were grateful 
that they had been admitted to a land 
where they could live as free men, but 
mingled with their gratitude were feel- 
ings of dismay that they, who had suf- 
fered so much under the Axis Powers, 
were not to be permitted to devote their 
full energies, on a basis of equal partici- 
pation, to the prosecution of the war. 
Seemingly the fears of this group 
were confirmed when the President’s 
Executive Order No. 9066, of February 
19, 1942, Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to Prescribe Military Areas from 
which both aliens and citizens might be 
removed, was followed by orders for 
the evacuation of all Japanese from the 
west coast. Coupled with the Japanese 
evacuation orders were clear implica- 
tions that Italian and German alien ene- 
mies, including refugees, would be 
evacuated after the evacuation of the 
Japanese had been completed. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM REGULATIONS 


Soon after the issuance of the Presi- 
dential Proclamations of December 8, 
1941, identifying natives, citizens, sub- 
jects and denizens of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan who had not become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States as 
alien enemies, the Attorney General -ex- 
empted certain groups from the neces- 
sity of: complying with the regulations 
controlling the conduct of alien enemies. 
The exempted groups were Austrians 
and Austro-Hungarians who had reg- 
istered as such in the 1940 registration; 
Germans, Italians, ahd Japanese who 
had acquired the citizenship of countries 
` _ € Cited in note 2. 


other than Germany, Italy, and Japan 
prior to December 8, 1941; Koreans, 
Turks, and Greeks from the Dodecanese 
and other Aegean Islands who had had 
Italian citizenship imposed upon them; 
and alien enemy members of the United 
States armed forces. Though exempted 
from the necessity of compliance with 
the regulations, these groups remained 
subject to summary arrest as alien ene- 
mies. Their exemption obviated the 
necessity for applying for certificates of 
identification, and in a sense softened or 
removed the stigma attaching to their 
alien enemy status. 

This action of the Attorney General, 
although satisfying to the groups ex- 
empted, immediately raised questions in 
the German refugee minority group con- 
cerning the basis of their classification 
as alien enemies. They contended with 
some logic that they had been expatri- 
ated by official decree of the German 
Reich in November 1941,’ and by the 
same decree had been declared to be 
enemies of the German Reich. Al- 
though the threat of the mass evacua- 
tion of German and Italian refugees 
from the west and east coasts has been 
dissipated by assurances of the Secre- 
tary of War, the failure of the Federal 
Government to date to recognize the 
validity of the claim of the German 
refugees to exemption from the regula- 
tions on the ground that they are no 
longer German citizens has contributed 
further to the growing sense of in- 
security of this substantial element of 
the refugee minority group. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Immediately after the entry of the 
United States into the war, the refugee 
minority group was subjected to dis- 


? Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, Nr. 133, XIth 
Decree to put in Force the Statute Concerning 
German Citizenship, Berlin, Nov. 26, 1941, 
United States Library of Congress. 
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crimination in employment. No ade- 
quate statistical evidence of the extent 
of this discrimination exists. The ex- 
perience of social agencies assisting 
refugees in vocational adjustment indi- 
cated that by the early spring of 1942 
such discrimination was no. more severe 
in its effects than that experienced by 
other minority groups, such as aliens in 
general, Negroes, Jews, and American 
citizens of foreign birth or with German 
or Italian names. 

With respect to discrimination in em- 
ployment against all of these minority 
groups, the President, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Minorities Section of the 
War Manpower Commission have re- 
peatedly pointed out that loyal aliens, 
including alien enemies, may be em- 
ployed not only in normal industry but 
also under all regular contracts issued 
by the Army and Navy. Certain laws 
prevent the employment of aliens on 
“classified” contracts involving secret, 
confidential, or restricted tasks and on 
aircraft work unless as individuals they 
have secured permission to work from 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy. Many such permits have 
. been issued after careful investigation 
by the War and Navy Departments. 
The discrimination in employment with 
respect to these minority groups arises 
from misunderstandings in industry of 
Government and administration poli- 
cies. 


LoYALTY OF REFUGEES 


Since the German occupation of Nor- 
way, the Low Countries, and France, 
the imagination of the public mind has 
been stirred by the possibility that 
many subversive agents may have 
reached this country in the guise of 
refugees. This fear has undoubtedly 
acted as a brake on Federal action in 
the treatment of expatriated, stateless 
refugees. Except in isolated cases 


which tend to support the general con- 
tention, there is no evidence that sub- 
versive agents exist among the refugees. 
It is not denied by any thinking person 
that the theoretical possibility of such 
subversive agents exists, but the evi- 
dence to date and the considered judg- 
ment of those who know the refugee 
minority group support the belief. that 
they have every reason in ideology and 
experience to resist their oppressors and 
to support the war effort of the democ- 
racies without reservations. 

Apart from all other considerations, 
the detailed and exhaustive examination 
of visa applicants for admission to the 
United States has precluded the possi- 
bility of the admission of subversive 
agents in recent years. The conditions 
of admission of immigrants, tourists, 
and other classes from Germany to Nor- 
way, the Low Countries, and France, 
which made possible the infiltration of 
subversive agents into those countries 
prior to the war, have never been com- 
parable to the conditions of admission 
to the United States, which have made 
such infiltration extremely difficult. . . 

Concern for national defense and 
public safety justifies every caution in 
dealing with the threat of subversive 
agents. Statesmanship is also required 
in fostering and developing the loyalties 
of the refugee minority group. Those 
who have had intimate contact with the 
refugee group through service to refu- 
gees in assisting their adjustment to 
American life have every confidence 
that the public will eventually accept 
the fact of their loyalty. The British - 
Government and public have already 
done so. Seemingly it would appear to 
be sound social judgment to extend 
formal expression of this confidence at 
the earliest possible moment. 

One method of doing this would be 
to include the expatriated refugees in 
the groups exempted from the neces- 
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sity of complying with the regulations 
with respect to alien enemies. Another 


practical method would be to find ways’ 


and means for more generous use of 
the services of the six thousand refu- 
* gee physicians, some of whom have al- 
ready made substantial contributions to 
American medicine. 

Opportunities for these physicians ex- 

ist in rural areas where an acute short- 
age of physicians exists. State and 
medical board regulations, however, at 
present prevent the placement of many 
such physicians where they are sorely 
needed.’ Refugee physicians are now 
serving as commissioned officers in the 
British armed forces. They may now 
enlist in the United States Army as 
` privates, and after proof of qualifica- 
tion may later be commissioned as 
medical officers. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the desperate need for quali- 
fied physicians which the country is 
now facing will serve soon to liberalize 
the restrictions now imposed on the use 
of competent refugee physicians. 


ORGANIZED ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES 


Specialized assistance in the adjust- 
ment of immigrants to American life 
was already well organized before the 
first refugees of the present movement 
reached the United States from central 
Europe in 1933. These services include 
international case service by correspond- 
ence with similar services in emigration 
countries, assistance at ports of arrival 
and traveler’s aid service to points of 
destination, training in English and citi- 
zenship in preparation for naturaliza- 
tion, adult education classes, opportuni- 
ties for self-expression through folk arts 
and handicrafts, and the interpretation 
of American laws and customs to the 


8 David L. Edsall and Tracy J. Putnam, 
“The Emigre Physician in America, 1941,” 
Journal of American Medical Association, Vol. 
117, pp. 1881-88, Nov. 29, 1941. 
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alien and vice versa of the contributions 
of the foreign-born to Americans. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice is the 
Federal agency responsible for the in- 
duction of the newcomer into American 
life. However, some state agencies as- 
sist in the process, such as the Division 
of Immigration and Americanization of 
the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation, the Service Bureau for Foreign 
Born People of the Delaware Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the 
Division of Immigration and Housing of 
the California Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

Private national agencies devoting 
their services exclusively to aliens are 
the International Migration Service, the 
Common Council for American Unity, 
the. Immigrants’ Protective League of 
Chicago, the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, the Italian Wel- 
fare League, the National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, and the 
National Institute of Immigrant Wel- 
fare. The National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the American Red Cross, the American 
Jewish Congress, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and the National Association of Settle- 
ments include services to aliens in their 
programs. 

These agencies found that refugees 
faced the same essential problems of 
adjustment as the immigrants who had 
preceded them in earlier years, and that 
only slight modifications in services, 
adapted to the professional character of 
the refugee group, were required. The 
expansion in services required by the 
current refugee movement was provided, 
however, by the new organizations 
which came.into the field largely as a 
result of the response of different pro- 
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fessional, racial, and political groups in 
this country to the needs of their fellows 
in distress abroad. 

Two organizations—the Refugee Eco- 
nomic Corporation, interested in the 
opening of new lands for the settlement 
of refugees, and the National Refugee 
Service, interested in direct service to 
refugees—developed from suggestions of 
Mr. James G. McDonald, at that time 
the League of Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees Coming from Ger- 
many. The Coordinating Foundation 
and the Dominican Republic Settlement 
Association were products of the Inter- 
governmental Committee in London 
which grew out of the Evian Confer- 
ence. 

The National Refugee Service has as- 
sumed the larger share of responsibility 
in its field and has associated with it 
such special services as are suggested 
by the following committees: Emer- 
gency Committee in Aid of Displaced 
Foreign Scholars, Emergency Commit- 
tee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Medical 
Scientists, National Committee for Re- 
settlement of Foreign Physicians, Com- 
mittee on Refugee Jewish Ministers, 
and Committee on Refugee Musicians. 
For all of these groups, services of in- 
formation and advice about immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws and proce- 
dures, educational resources, housing, 
and vocational and employment op- 
portunities have been provided. Per- 
sonal service, loans, and financial as- 
sistance have been made available. 
Special efforts have been made to re- 
train refugees for employment in trades 
in which the demand for workers ob- 
viated the necessity of placing the refu- 
gee in competition with American citi- 
zens. To counteract the tendency of 
the refugee minority group to concen- 
trate in such centers as New York, the 
chief port of arrival, local refugee com- 
mittees have been organized in some 


four hundred communities to assist in 
the relocation of refugees throughout 
the country on a case-by-case basis. 

This pattern of services to smaller 
numbers of refugees has been provided 
also by the American Friends Service - 
Committee, the Catholic Committee for 
Refugees, and the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees. ‘Other volun- 
tary agencies, such as the International 
Rescue and Relief Committee, the Ger- 
man Labor Delegation, and the Jewish 
Labor Committee, have devoted their 
efforts primarily to assisting their cli- 
ents to escape from the cauldron of 
Europe and to reach a final destination 
in the Western Hemisphere. Ilustra- 
tive of the drive within the refugee 
group itself to achieve adjustment and 
status are organizations such as the 
American Federation of Jews from Cen- 
tral Europe, and Selfhelp of Emigres 
from Central Europe. 


FUTURE OF REFUGEE GROUP 


“The refugee minority group in the 
United: States at present will disappear 
in the legal sense within ten years.® 
Cultural adjustment proceeds more 
slowly. The group includes within its 
limited numbers outstanding members 
of the professions—scientists, artists, 
authors, writers, physicians, and busi- 
nessmen. It also includes some whose 
admission to the United States was 
based on blood or marital relationships 
to American citizens. To the extent 
that these members represent a rather 
advanced age group, they may be de- 
pendent upon their sponsors for indefi- 
nite periods of time. Some were able 
to salvage a part of their capital, and 
many will, re-establish in this country 

® No attempt has been made in this article 
to consider questions of postwar refugee move- 
ment to the United States. To the extent that 
our immigration laws make such movement 
possible after the war, the general considera- 
tions presented in this article will apply. 
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enterprises which will produce goods 
formerly available only in Europe, and 
will employ American labor. The group 
- has learned from bitter personal ex- 
perience the meanings of the present 


world struggle for freedom, and will © 
make its, distinctive contribution to 
America in its understanding of the 
nature of freedom and the forces which 
must be strong to preserve it. 


George L. Warren, New York City, has been di- 
rector of the International Migration Service since 
1928. He represented the United States Government 
on the League of Nations Committee of Government 
Experis on Assistance to Indigent Aliens, from 1933 

. to 1938. In 1938 his services were loaned by the 
International Migration Service to the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Political Refugees, which he still 
serves as executive secretary. This Committee was 
appointed by President Roosevelt on the occasion of 
the calling of the Evian Conference of thirty-two gov- 


ernments in May 1938. 


Italian Immigrants and Their Children 


By EDWARD Const 


HILE it was an Italian who first 

set foot on American soil and 
Italian names are both frequent and 
prominent in American history, the Ital- 
ian is a comparative stranger in our 
midst. He does not belong to the 
pioneer era of America, but to Ellis 
Island and the great caravan of latter- 
day immigration. 

The Italian came after the English, 
the Germans, and the Irish, at a time 
when America was changing from a 
rural to a modern industrial nation. 
Fewer than five thousand Italians en- 
tered the United States in all the years 
preceding the Civil War. They were 
not immigrants in Webster’s definition 
of an immigrant, but refugees, trades- 
men, scholars, and sheer soldiers of for- 
tune. When the- census of 1850 first 
distinguished the national composition 
of America’s “melting pot,” the Italians 
were a mere 3,645. In 1880, on the eve 
of the great mass movement that was 
to follow, the Italian population in the 
United States was a little more than 
50,000. Italian immigrants those days 
were mostly from the north of Italy, 
from the Ligurian coast, Tuscany, and 
the Valley of the Po. 
` The later immigrant was from the 
south, from sun-scorched Sicily and the 
exhausted, overpopulated areas of Cala- 
bria, Abruzzi, and Basilicata. His com- 
ing coincided with a period of great 
depression in Italy and one of vast ex- 
pansion in the United States. He lit- 
erally poured through our gates. In one 
year alone, in 1907, more than 300,000 

1The late Dr. Antonio Stella points out in 
his Some Aspects of Italian Immigration to 
the United States that Italians have an average 
of seventeen years of residence in this country 
as compared with an average of thirty-four 


years for the English, fifty-one years for the 
Irish, and thirty-eight years for the Germans. 


Italians entered the port of New York. 
In 1910 our Italian population had risen 
to 2,104,309. 


PEASANT IMMIGRATION 


The new immigrant was a peasant 
from the farms and villages of his na- 
tive country. Industrial or white-collar 
workers were few in this early migra- 
tion. The skilled artisan, the merchant, 
the professional man, and the artist 
were to come later when the peasant 
and the laborer had already established 
the character of Italian life in America. 
The new immigrant migrated alone, 
leaving wife and children behind him. 
He was an unschooled, untrained per- 
son in a strange and often hostile en- 
vironment. He sought employment 
wherever he could find it, at the most 
menial tasks and for whatever wages 
the market offered. It was this immi- 
grant whom the padrone system ex- 
ploited and who huddled in run-down, 
underprivileged areas‘of our cosmopoli- 
tan centers, giving rise to our Little 
Italies. 

Today Italians in the United’ States 
and their children number more than 
six million? They are scattered all 


over the country, though the majority 


are to be found in the large cities, in 
the industrial areas of the East and the 
Middle West, and in agricultural Cali- 
fornia. New York has the largest 
quota by far, approximately one-third, 
while New York City is the largest Ital- 
ian center not only in America but in 
the world. Ninety-two per cent of all 


2 According to the census of 1930, there were 
in the United States 4,651,195 Italians. This 
did not include the children of Italians born 
in the United States. If these are added, an 
estimate of 6,000,000 today is rather conserva- 
tive. 
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Italians live in thirteen states of the 
Union, and there are upward of three 
thousand Little Italies in all America. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKER IN AMERICA 


The Italian stands out in the United 
States pre-eminently as an industrial 
worker. There are artists, men of af- 
fairs, scientists, teachers, and lawyers 
in every Italian community, many of 
them leaders in their fields, but the 
Italian contribution to our national 
economy remains one of labor. It was 
to the peasant, turned railroad hand and 
ditchdigger, that the country looked in 
the past for the building of railroads, 
homes, and highways, and to this same 
sturdy worker it turns today for the 
hard tasks of our expanding industry. 
Common labor in the United States is 
still largely Italian. The Italians out- 
number all others in the mining indus- 


try, in construction, and in railroad ` 


maintenance, where brawn and tireless 
energy have not been substituted by 
machinery. 

But Italians play an increasingly im- 
portant part, also, in the skilled trades, 
where they are more and more in de- 
mand, as, for instance, in the clothing 
industry, where they are fast displacing 
the Jews and the Germans. They are 
prominent in the metal trades; in the 
oil and chemical industries; in the tex- 
tile, cotton, and shoe factories of New 
England. They are the most skilled 
of our silk workers, and monopolize the 
glove industry. In the field of construc- 
tion, Italians have become the builders 
of homes and public edifices, the con- 
tractors of stone, cement, and sand. 

The working standards of Italians 
have risen immeasurably since the early 
days of their migration. Italian labor 
is no longer at the disposal of strike- 
breakers and scab employers, as was 
the case a generation or two ago. Ital- 
ian workers today are an integral part 
of the organized labor movement. They 
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have unions and leaders of their own, 
particularly in the needle trades, min- 
ing, and textiles, where they set the 
pace for other workers. This trend to- 
ward unionization has eliminated much 
of the exploitation to which the Italian 
was subject in the past. In the needle 
trades it has abolished the sweatshop 
and the drudgery of homework with 
their toll of human misery, particularly 
among the women. 


CONTRIBUTION TO QUALITY STANDARDS 


In business and agriculture the Ital- 
ians have made rapid strides, no less 
than in the field of industry. Thrifty 
and enterprising, the Italian is a suc- 
cessful tradesman. To this end he 
combines his talents for color and spe- 
cialization which give him a marked 
advantage over his competitors. Ital- 
ians are still the leading restaurateurs 
of the country. They are prominent 
in the retail food trade. They are our 
best barbers. As farmers they stand 
alone in the cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables, as witness their highly suc- 
cessful farming ventures in Vineland, 
Fredonia, Canastota, and Valdese. 

It is in California that the Italian 
farmer has realized his greatest pros- 
perity. Introducing into that state the 
grape and olive production methods 
learned in Italy, the Italians have cre- 
ated one of the greatest wine industries 
in the world and are slowly crowding 
out of the American market the im- 
ported oils of Spain, Greece, and Italy. 
The Italian Swiss Colony and the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporation, both of Cali- 
fornia, are among the largest agricul- 
tural enterprises in America. The Vac- 
caro brothers in New Orleans are the 
leading fruit merchants in the South. 
Amedeo Obici is the peanut king of 
America. 

One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Italians in agriculture is 
their conversion of abandoned New 
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England farms into profitable holdings, 
supporting large and thrifty families of 
immigrants and their children. `The 
Italian who comes from the soil is find- 
ing his way back to the soil. He has 
been returning to the farm more and 
more in late years. 

It is inevitable that this spirit of en- 
terprise so characteristic of the Italian 
immigrant should bear fruit in all fields 
into which the Italian has entered. In 
business and finance such names as 
Giannini, Paterno, Poli, Sbarbaro, Gerli, 
and Portfolio bespeak the highest mate- 
rial success, while the names of La 
Guardia, Patri, Capra, Verdi, and others 
known to every American, indicate how 
far Italians have come in the realization 
of American opportunity. 

There are thousands of Italian physi- 
cians, lawyers, engineers, teachers, and 
businessmen in America, most of them 
the sons of immigrants who invested 


their savings in education for their chil- ` 
American schools and colleges: 


dren. 
show a steadily increasing registration 
of .young men and women of Italian 
parentage. 


CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN CULTURE 


We need not stress here the contribu- 
tion of the Italian to the arts of the 
Nation, his work as painter, sculptor, 
musician, -singer; the many ways in 
which he enriches and inspires the life 
of every American. To America’s mak- 
ing he has contributed his genius for 
color and beauty, and a deep-sense of 
the aesthetic. The itinerant musician 
of early Colonial days, the folk singer 
of our own day, Constantine Brunidi’s 
frescoes in the Capitol building and At- 
tilio Piccirilli’s imposing statues, no less 
valuable than the music of a Toscanini 
or a Caruso or a Martinelli, are all part 
of a precious gift to the development of 
a more superb American democracy. 
The sense of buoyancy, the song, the 
delicate taste of the Italian, whether re- 
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vealed in the construction of a state 
capitol or in the simple peasant celebra- 
tion of a religious festival in Mulberry 
Street, have all gone to make America 
a richer, better country than the immi- 
grant found it. It is not surprising. that 
the American Federation of Musicians 
should be composed mainly of Italians, 
nor that the Metropolitan Opera should 
be conspicuously Italian in character. 


Socrat PROGRESS oF ITALIANS 


Italian- progress in America is re-_ 
vealed in the social and living con- 
ditions of the masses more than in 
conspicuous examples of individual at- 
tainment. There is no attempt here to 
overlook the disastrous effects of the 
depression on the thousands of unem- 
ployed Italians in the United States, 
or the severe handicaps imposed on ‘the 


immigrant worker who has been dis- ` ` 


placed by machinery, forced on relief, 
or discriminated against at this time 
because of his nationality. With all 
this, the Italian today is far better off 
economically and socially than he was 
a generation ago, and certainly, two 
generations ago. 

The Little Italy of the nineties, so 
tragically described by Jacob Riis, Lor- 
ing Brace, and other writers of the 
time, is a thing of the past. No longer 
can it be said of the Italian, even the 
most backward Italian of today, that 
“his universal vice was his dirtiness; . 
he was dirtier than the Negro, and the 
Bend was scarce dirtier than the Little 
Italy of Harlem”; * nor that the Italians 


_ seek out “the cheapest, the oldest and 


worst tenements” and that “a whole 
family, or eight or ten men, may sleep 
in a single room.” * 

This sordid picture of an early immi- 


3J. A. Riis, How the Other Half Lives: The _ 
Children of the Poor (New York, 1892); Out 
of Mulberry Street (New York, 1898), 

4 Robert F., Foerster, The Italian Emigration 
of Our Times (New York, 1919). 
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gration has given way to new standards 
of life which are common today even 
among Italians of the lowest economic 
strata. Indeed, the Italian has been 
moving away from Little Italy, and the 
congestion and segregation imposed on 
the early immigrant by social necessity 
are no longer in evidence, save in spots 
of extreme poverty. The census of 1930 
revealed that 30,000 Italians had moved 
out of New York’s East Harlem and 


60,000 out of the lower East Side during” 


the prosperous years of 1920-30. These 
Italians had moved to the outlying sec- 
tions of the city, to Westchester and 
Long Island, to homes of their own, or 
to neighborhoods offering better housing 
and recreational facilities. This is true 
of Philadelphia, Boston, and other large 
centers of Italian population. 
In New York fewer than 40 per cent 
-of the Italians still live in so-called 
Italian sections, which are not to be 
confused with the slum areas, but are 
sections where the population is pre- 
dominantly if not wholly Italian. The 
rest are scattered throughout the city, 
among all elements of the population. 
There are Park Avenue Italians as there 
are Italians of the East Side; but in all 
cases the tenor of life is higher than 
it has ever been, even if it is only in a 
. remodeled First’ Avenue tenement. 


ASSIMILATING INFLUENCES 


The reasons for this are obvious. 
The earning capacity of the Italian 
family has increased. The educational 
level of the Italian population has risen 
appreciably because of the younger 
American-schooled generation. And the 
immigrant himself, little though he may 
realize it, has been profoundly influ- 
enced by his American experience. It 
must be borne in mind that out of every 
ten Italians, six are born in the United 
States, while of the remaining four at 
least one has been here since childhood. 
Of 6,000,000 Italians in the United 
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States, only 665,000 are not citizens of 
the country, though many of them have 
taken steps to be naturalized. The rec- 
ords of the Federal Naturalization Bu- 
reau indicate that over the past ten-year 
period Italians have led all other na- 
tional minorities in the number of appli- 
cations for citizenship. 

The suspension of immigration and 
the natural play of assimilating influ- 
ences in the life of the individual have 
radically changed the tone and charac- 
ter of Italian life in America. The im- | 
migrant is not planning to return to 
his native land, as was his original in- 
tention, but is here-to stay. His home 
and children are here and his roots are 
in America. In the majority of cases, 
he has learned to read and write Eng- 
lish. It is a fair guess that 80 per cent 
of the Italians in America are English- 
speaking, if not to the extent of using 
English as the home tongue, certainly to 
the extent of using it at work or in busi- 
ness. Old World habits and customs 
are vanishing rapidly, and all that the 
immigrant cherished as his own in his 
early years in America is either anti- 
quated today and hence superfluous, or 


‘undergoing adaptation to present-day 


American conditions. 

In. fact, life in the Italian commu- 
nity today is not Italian but Italian- 
American, and’ Little Italy, or what 
remains of it, is not an alien offshoot 
on American soil, but a merging of two 
cultures, with the American increasingly 
predominating over the Italian. It is 
the newer, native-born generation that 
is causing this change. Young men 
and women of Italian parentage, more 
American than Italian, do not see eye 
to eye with their elders in many of the 
things of life. Their background and 
outlook are different. The older im- 
migrant still thinks in terms of his na- 
tive land and the social and religious 
patterns of his. youth. . The younger 
men and women march toward America. 
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DISINTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This conflict is reflected in the rapid 
disintegration of all the institutions of 
the immigrant’s own making in Amer- 
ica: the foreign-language press, the im- 
migrant’s fraternal organization, the re- 
ligious festival, the mutual aid society. 
The foreign-language press is losing 
strength and circulation daily, not alone, 
as many believe, because of the war, but 
because the younger generation cannot 
read it and will make no effort to do 
so. Such powerful organs as Jl Pro- 
gresso of New York and L'Italia of San 
Francisco are losing ground, and in the 
absence’ of fresher waves of immigration 
are bound to disappear from the scene 
unless, by attuning their language and 
policies to the exigencies of changing 
times, they can serve the younger gen- 
eration in their respective communities." 

The order of the Sons of Italy in 
America, the largest Italian fraternal 
organization, once boasted a national 
membership of 300,000 men and 
women. Now it has dwindled to less 
than 100,000. Other Italian societies, 
religious, social, and fraternal, are suf- 
fering the same fate, a constantly dimin- 
ishing membership which spells their 
doom. The younger men will not join 
these organizations because they feel, 
in most cases rightly, that the organi- 
zations are not responsive to their needs 
and aspirations and because of the con- 
viction that these societies tend to draw 
them away from rather than toward 
American life. Of late, the Sons of 
Italy has been endeavoring to meet the 
younger generation halfway by a re- 
orientation of its program, the adoption 
of social services, and the substitution 
of young leaders in place of its original 


5 Of late years many of the Italian-language 
newspapers have been introducing English into 
their columns as a means of attracting the 
younger, English-reading generation. 
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founders. What success it will have re- 
mains to be seen.’ 

The church, too, has suffered from 
its inability to keep pace’ with the de- 
mands of its younger parishioners, who 
do not share the ways of the old- 
fashioned immigrant priest and the rigid 
discipline of an Old World interpreta- 
tion of religion. The church has been 
aware of this, and there has been much 
housecleaning in the many Italian par- 
ishes throughout the country. Younger 
and more progressive priests have been 
placed in charge, many of them Italians 
themselves. The use of church proper- 
ties as social centers and the organiza- 
tion of Italian youth groups have gone 
far in winning back to the fold many 
of those who seemed lost. 


ACCELERATION THROUGH THE WAR 


The war, naturally, has precipitated 
this process of disintegration. It has 
sharpened the conflict between old and 
new generations. It has confronted the 
older Italian with a severe test of loy- 
alty which, be it said in fairness to him, 
he has met with admirable fortitude. 
Never dreaming of ‘the possibility of a 
conflict between the country of his birth 
and that of his adoption, he has always 
divided his affection between the two 
countries. He has loved Italy as his 
motherland, has-been proud of her 
achievements and traditions, has always 
retained a fond attachment to the things 
that he knew and loved in his youth. 
On the other hand, he has loved and 
been grateful to America as the land 
of his children and of his own oppor- 
tunities in life. That these two coun- 
tries should now be at war is something 
beyond his comprehension, and he has 
difficulty in making up his mind. He 
still believes there is a way out, and he 
looks to America to provide the solution 
which will spare him the tragedy of 
having to choose between one love and 
another. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 


The war has brought Italians in 
America into closer identity with their 
adopted country. They have come to 
appreciate more than ever the real value 
of their partnership in American democ- 
racy. That some should go to extremes 
in expressing this appreciation is re- 
grettable. As a result of the war, there 
is an increasing shying away, on the 
part of younger men especially, from 
those things Italian which in the interest 
of a broader American culture should 
be preserved in this country. It is re- 
ported, for instance, that' attendance at 
Italian dramatic and musical perform- 
ances has decreased substantially since 
Italy’s declaration of war on the United 
States; that the number of young men 
and women studying Italian in high 
schools and colleges has fallen off. Such 
admirable institutions as the Leonardo 
da Vinci Art School and the Italian Wel- 
fare League in New York have shut 
their doors for lack of public support. 
There are Italians, sad to say, who feel 
that the only way to display their love 
of America is by a repudiation of every- 
thing Italian, including their names. 
Fortunately, this is not true of the great 
majority of Italians and their children, 
and certainly not of the more intelligent 
elements. 


ITALIAN LOYALTY 


There are fears in certain quarters 
of an Italian fifth column or of a Fascist 
sentiment which may interfere with 
America’s efforts toward victory. There 

‘is no basis for these fears. To be sure, 
there are Fascists among Italians, but 
they are an impotent minority, unin- 
clined to give expression to their senti- 
ments and fearful of the Department of 
Justice which watches them closely.* 


S Of 665,000 Italian enemy aliens in the 
United States, 4,000 have been taken into 
custody by the FBI, and of these only 112 
have been ordered interned by Enemy Alien 
Hearing Boards throughout the country. The 
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The overwhelming majority of Ital- 
ians in America have never been Fascist 
nor, for that matter, anti-Fascist, but 
non-Fascist. They have approved of 
Fascism not as a political ideology or 
as a form of government, but as some- 
thing good for Italy. The immigrant 
has always approved of whatever regime 
or party happened to be in power in 
Italy. The Mussolini regime could not 
be an exception. On the contrary, its 
much advertised achievements, the praise 
lavished upon it by the press and lead- 
ers of public opinion in this country, 
added to the propaganda of Fascist 
spokesmen in every Little Italy in 
America, tended to strengthen the im- 
migrant’s impression that Italy under 
Il Duce had come into her own. 

That there has been a profound 
change in this belief cannot be doubted. 
Italians are not only resentful of the 
predicament into which they have been 
thrown by Mussolini’s unpopular alli- 
ance with Germany, but they are certain 
that an Axis victory can only mean the 
permanent subjugation of Italy to the 
Nazi will. They know from their 
friends and relatives abroad that the 
heart of the Italian people is not in 
this war and that Italian reverses in 
Libya and Greece are an indication of 
Italy’s unwillingness to fight. They 
look to America to save the people of 
Italy from the consequences of a Ger- 
man vietory, and they are doing every- 
thing in their power to aid in the tri- 
umph of American arms. 

.There are in the American armed 
forces some 400,000 young men of Ital- 
ian parentage, and thousands of Italian 
workers are employed in defense indus- 
tries. Italian committees are actively 
assisting the Treasury Department, the 


numbers of Germans and Japanese interned 
are much higher than the number of Italians, 
notwithstanding that the Italians constitute 
more than 60 per cent of the total enemy 
alien population of the country. 
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Red Cross, the USO, and other war 
causes.” 


7 Italians in the New York area led all other 
nationality groups in the number of voluntary 
enlistments at the outbreak of the war. 

There were 350,000 Italians in the AEF dur- 
ing the last war. The first American soldier 
killed in that war was an Italian from the 
District of Columbia. 
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Italian immigrants and their children 
today are an integral part of American 
democracy, keenly alive to their duties 
and responsibilities as citizens of the 
country. They ask nothing of America 
but the opportunity to live, work, and 
serve as all other Americans. 


Edward Corsi, LL.B., is chairman of the Enemy 
Alien Hearing Board for the Southern District of 
New York, and was- until 1940 deputy commissioner 
of the Department of Public Welfare, New York City. 
He has been an editorial writer for various news- 
papers and magazines, and was newspaper correspond- 
ent in Mexico and in Italy. He has served as director 
of Haarlem House (settlement) and of the Emergency 
Home Relief Bureau, both of New York City, and as 
commissioner of immigration and naturalization at 
Ellis Island. He is author of In the Shadow of Lib- 
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Immigrants and Citizens of Japanese Origin 


-By SHOTARO FRANK MIYAMOTO 


HE adjustment of the Japanese mi- 
nority to the United States has long 
been complicated, not only by the dif- 


ferences of racial and ethnic heritage, 


but also by the variable trends of inter- 
‘national relations between the United 
States and Japan. Frequently, the de- 
sire of the United States Government to 
preserve diplomatic relations with Japan 
tempered the tendency in the American 
public, especially of the Pacific coast, to 
express racial and cultural antagonism 
against the Japanese in their midst; but 
when international relations became 
strained, as they did during the Sino- 
Japanese War, the position of the Japa- 
nese minority was made doubly difficult. 

Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor natu- 
rally precipitated hostile tendencies la- 
tent in all these differences, so it is not 
surprising that the status today of the 
Japanese in this country is less enviable 
than that of any other minority group. 
To one who has lived in intimate con- 
tact with the Japanese here, the doubt 
of their loyalty expressed in the recom- 
mendations of the Tolan Committee ? 
and in the decision of the Western De- 
fense Command to evacuate both alien 
and citizen Japanese seems unjustified, 
but it is understandable that the situa- 
tion which confronted them strongly in- 
clined them to their view. 

This situation drew its characteristics 
chiefly from the historical tendency on 


1 Forrest E. LaViolette, “The American-Born 
Japanese and the World Crisis,’ Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
Vol. VII, No. 4 (Nov. 1941), pp. 517-27. This 
article gives a careful analysis of these influ- 
ences. 

2Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, Preliminary Report and 
Recommendations on Problems of Evacuation 
of Citizens and Aliens From Military Areas. 
H. Rept., 77th Cong., 2d sess., March 19, 1942. 


the Pacific coast to distinguish categori- 
cally between “American” whites and 
“non-American” Japanese. Two factors 
which contributed much to this categori- 
cal division were, first, the concentration 
of Japanese along the Pacific coast; and, 
second, the history of anti-Japanese ac- 
tivity in this region. These conditions, 
when related to the danger from fifth 
columnists in modern warfare and to the 
mode of attack which Japan chose- at 
the outset, created serious doubt follow- 
ing the outbreak of war with Japan as 
to the desirability of allowing the Japa- 
nese to remain on the Pacific coast. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


In 1940 the Japanese population in 
the United States was 126,947 (exclu- 
sive of 157,905 in Hawaii*), as shown 
in Table 1. The Japanese constitute 


TABLE 1—Japanese Poru.ation or U. S. 
IN 1940 BY CERTAIN DIVISIONS 
AND STATES 34 











Region Number Per cent 
United States 126,947 | 100.0 
Pacific States 112,353 88.5 

California (93,717) | (73.8) 

Oregon (4,071) (3.2) 

Washington (14,565) | (11.5) 
Remaining States 14,594 11.5 





a Per cent of total Japanese in the United 
States. 


less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
the total population, but their concen- 
tration on the Pacific coast clearly 
marked them out as a group. This is 
vividly reflected in their population dis- 

8 Data from Release of 16th Census of the ; 


U. S., 1940, Series P-9, No. 5. 
3a Ibid. 
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tribution. Not only are-88.5 per cent 
of the total Japanese population in the 
three Pacific States, but 73.8 per cent 
of all Japanese are in California alone. 
Still more striking is the fact that ten 
counties of the Pacific States having the 
largest Japanese population include 64.2 
per cent of all Japanese; and Los Añ- 
_geles County alone has 29.1 per cent of 
all Japanese in the United States. , 


REASONS FOR CONCENTRATION 

Carey McWilliams, indicating an im- 
portant,reason for the concentration, de- 
clares, “The Little Tokyos in California, 
for example, were premised upon a too 
narrow economic base.”* The figures 
on occupational distribution bear this 
out, for in 1940, of 48,691 Japanese 
workers over fourteen years of age in 
California, Oregon, and Washington, 
45.2 per cent were in agriculture, 23.6 
per cent in wholesale and retail trades, 
17.1 per cent in personal services, only 
4.1 per cent in manufacturing, and 10 
per cent in all other occupations.*: 

The Japanese are primarily agricul- 
turalists, but it must be emphasized that 
they specialize within agriculture, par- 
ticularly in truck gardening, for which 
their physiological and psychological 
make-up seems well suited. Not only 
do the Japanese grow from 30 to 35 
‘per cent by value of all commercial 
crops grown in California, but, as a 
result of specialization, they grow from 
50 to 90 or more per cent of crops like 
snap beans, celery, strawberries, cauli- 
flower, spinach, and tomatoes. Similar 
conditions hold for Washington and 
Oregon.® 

4Ernest Colwell, Carey McWilliams, and 
Louis Wirth, “Aliens in Our Midst,” The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table, No. 217, May 
10, 1942, p. 21. . 

5 Statistical Branch of Wartime Civil Con- 
trol Administration, Western Defense Com- 
mand and Fourth Army, Bull. No. 7, April 


13, 1942, p. 1. 
® Select Committee Investigating National 
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There is specialization, too, in the 
wholesale and retail trades and in per- 
sonal services, for the Japanese are 
principally engaged in the operation of 
fruit and vegetable markets, groceries, 
hotels, restaurants, and domestic serv- 
ices. These occupations draw their 
workers to large cities or their vicinity, 
which in part explains the concentra- 
tion of Japanese around cities like Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and 
Seattle. 

The Little Tokyos were premised on 
a narrow economic base, but the nar- 
row economic base was premised on 
Japanese tradition and the conditions 
of optimum competitive strength of 
Japanese within the American economy. 
The family enterprise, which has been 
an outstanding feature of the economic 
system of modern Japan, was retained 
by the Japanese migrants. With this 
background they fitted themselves into 
the American economy at those points 
where they were least vulnerable to 
antagonism and where their method of 
family enterprise gave them the greatest 
advantage. The occupations which the 
Japanese have entered are largely those 
which can be conducted as family enter- 
prise. It should also be pointed out 
that proletarians who are characteristi- 
cally uprooted and mobile are absent 
from the economic structure of Japa- - 
nese communities, while small entre- 
preneurs closely identified with the least 
mobile middle class are predominantly 
present. 

A second factor, determining the 
population distribution was the senti- 
mental and kinship attachments to Ja- 
pan. A large proportion of the immi- 
grants came with the attitude of “birds 


Defense Migration, Findings and .Recommen- 
dations on Evacuation of Enemy Aliens and 
Others From Prohibited Military Zones. H. 
Rept., 77th Cong., 2d sess, May 1942, pp. 
117-38. (Hereafter cited as Fourth Interim 
Report of the Tolan Committee.) 
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of passage,” and due to difficulties of 
adjustment to a culture and race dis- 
tinctly different from their own, they 
persisted in this attitude to some degree 
even when it was clear that few would 
actually return to Japan. It was short- 
sighted of the immigrant Japanese to 
retain this orientation to Japan, for it 
hindered the process of assimilation; 
but, on the other hand, widespread anti- 
Japanese feeling created circumstances 
unfavorable to rapid assimilation. 

Thus, a third factor contributing to 
the concentration of Japanese popu- 
lation was the ineligibility of alien 
Japanese for naturalization,’ and their 
consequent weakness in fighting anti- 
Japanese agitation. The alien land 
laws, passed in California in 1913 and 
since legislated in several states, pro- 
hibit the ownership of land by aliens 
ineligible for citizenship. Laws such 
as these created a profound sense of 
insecurity and unwantedness, and did 
much to -raise social barriers between 
whites and Japanese. The most un- 
fortunate consequence of the ineligi- 
bility for naturalization was that it 
forced the alien Japanese to seek sup- 
port from the Japanese Government in 
order to maintain their interests, and 
failed to allow participation in the 
American governmental process by 
which alone understanding and active 
interest in the institution could have 
been achieved. 


STRUCTURE OF COMMUNITIES 


The effect of these forces was to 
keep the Japanese largely within their 
communities. The structure of these 


T Documental History of Law Cases Affect- 
ing the Japanese in the United States, 1916- 
1924, Compiled by the Consulate General of 
Japan, San Francisco, 1925. See the “Ozawa 
Case,” pp. 1-120. See also Yamato Ichihashi, 
Japanese in the United States (Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1932), pp. 
261-82, 

8 Ichihashi, cited in note 7, pp. 298-318. 
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communities was considerably influ- 
enced by the ineligibility for citizenship 
of part of the population, for it strati- 
fied the group into the foreign-born 
generation without citizenship and the 
native-born generation with citizenship. 
This stratification was made especially 
distinct by the passage of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, which broke off the 
inflow of alien Japanese, with the re- 
sult that there were none to replace 
the disappearing alien generation. Of 
138,834 Japanese in the United States 
in 1930, 51.2 per cent were foreign-born 
and 48.2 per cent were native-born; but 
of 126,947 Japanese in 1940, only 37.3 
per cent were foreign-born and 62.7 per 
cent were native-born? In 1940 the. 
median age of foreign-born Japanese in 
the Pacific States was 50.1 years,?° and 
the median age of native-born Japanese 
is estimated at about 19 years. (The 
terms “Issei,” first generation, and “Ni- 
sei,” second generation, will hereafter 
be used.) 

Because of the youthfulness of the 
Nisei and their economic dependence 
on the Issei heretofore, the Issei main- 
tained authority in the community and 
had the greater influence in shaping its 
life. The communities were in part a 
reconstruction of the system of social 
relationships characteristic of Japanese 
village life. The tradition of collective 
obligation with its locus in the family, 
extending out to the kinship group, the 
ken (prefectural) group, and the com- 
munity as a whole, was re-established 
here. 


JAPANESE ORGANIZATIONS 


The central organization co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of a community was 
the Japanese Association, organized na- 


® Data from Release of Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, 1940, Series P-9, No. 5. 

10 Calculated from Table 4 in the Fourth 
Interim Report of the Tolan Committee, p. 95. 
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tionally as the Japanese Association of 
North America. Roughly speaking, it 
combined the functions of town council 
with limited authority, chamber of com- 
merce, and social service agency. Its 
membership was voluntary, and it was 
financed through nominal dues and do- 
nations. Although most families sub- 
scribed to it as a matter of course, only 
relatively few actively participated in 
it, except when community programs 
were undertaken. 

The significance of the organization 
today lies in the fact that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation regarded the 
Japanese Association as one of the dan- 
gerous groups in the Japanese commu- 
nities and apprehended most of its lead- 
‘ers. Such a view overlooks the service 
which the association rendered in ad- 
justing immigrants to American society, 
but there was undeniably ‘a contradic- 
tion in the policy of the association that 
was bound to cause suspicion among 
Americans. On the one hand, it vigor- 
ously supported Americanization pro- 
grams, community chest drives, Red 
Cross funds, and sales of liberty bonds; 
on the other hand, it gave active sup- 
port to the Japanese point of view, espe- 
cially in the Sino-Japanese War. Ap- 
parently, the organization could neither 
resolve the contradiction nor decide 
which policy would best serve the in- 
terests of the community. 

Numerous business associations or- 
ganized the communities along occu- 
pational lines, and functioned to mini- 
mize competition within the group and 
mobilize for action against threats from 
outside the group. The kenjinkai (pre- 
fectural associations), which were social 
groups based on provincial ties in Ja- 
pan, promoted social and mutual-aid 
relations on a larger scale than was 
possible within kinship groups.” , By 


11 Fumiko Fukuoka, Mutual Life and Aid 
Among the Japanese in Southern California 
With Special Reference to Los Angeles, Mas- 
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their very nature, organizations like 
these, as well as the Japanese news- 
papers, the Japanese-language schools, 
the Buddhist churches, and even the 


. Japanese Christian churches, tended to 


introvert the communities and make 
them appear alien in American eyes. 


THE NIsEr POSITION 


The forces that shaped Nisei life are 
similar to those that influenced the Is- 
sei, except that the Nisei are. American 
by training and citizenship and show a 
natural sympathy for American life and 
custom. But with them, too, there ex- 
isted the uncertainty as to who was their 
protector, the United States or Japan. 
The ambiguity of their position was re- 
flected in the problems of dual citi- 
zenship and of the Japanese-language 
schools. Due to conflicts in the laws 
of nationality of Japan and the United 
States, the Nisei formerly were from 
birth automatically registered as citizens 
of two nations. In 1924 the Japanese 
law was changed, and since then the 
majority of Nisei have not registered 
with the Japanese Government or have 
withdrawn their Japanese citizenship; * 
but of those who retained their dual 
status, a large number seemed troubled 
by the question of whether or not they 
could find desirable economic and so- 
cial opportunities in the United States. 
Japanese citizenship, to them, was some- 
thing on which to fall back in an 
emergency. Similarly, the purpose of 
the Japanese-language schools, ineffec- 
tive though they have been in teaching 
the language or anything else, was con- 
ceived to give the Nisei a tool for eco- 
nomic and social adjustment. 

Only in recent years have the Nisei 





ter’s thesis, University of Southern California, 
1937. 

12E. K. Strong, The Second-Generation 
Japanese Problem (Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1934), pp. 140-44. ' 
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matured sufficiently to start taking lead- 
ership in the communities. The chief 
political agency of the Nisei has been 
the Japanese-American Citizens’ League. 
The organization was successful in a 
few notable, though isolated, instances 
in safeguarding Nisei and Issei interests, 
but otherwise its program was weak, 
for it could offer no concrete rewards to 
participants in the organization. The 
league, for instance, was unable to de- 
vise means to increase Nisei employ- 
ment or improve their social status in 
American society. The weakness of the 
organization is apparent in the neutral 
stand which it was forced to take on the 
issue of the Sino-Japanese War.1* 


War RESTRICTIONS 


The outbreak of war between the 
United States and Japan caused an 
unprecedented impact on the Japanese 
communities. Although the Japanese 
were psychologically prepared for this 
crisis through long periods of thought 
about the contingency of war between 
the United States and Japan, the com- 
plexity of the problem prevented the 
formulation of any plan of action. Gov- 
ernmental restrictions came immedi- 
ately, and major dislocations of Japa- 
nese activities resulted. On December 
7, the Federal Bureau of, Investigation 
‘started a round-up of alien-Japanese 
leaders that resulted in the internment 
of hundreds of them during the ensuing 
months. The intent of these appre- 
hensions was largely precautionary, for 
as John H. Oakie says: 


Some aliens, suspected of subversive activ- 
ity, had long been under surveillance by 
agents of the Bureau, but most of those 
detained were taken up because their posi- 
tion in business, in Japanese associations, 
or in Japanese communities, made them 
possible organizers and leaders of fifth- 
column activity.14 f 


13 Forrest E, LaViolette, op. cit., pp. 522-23. 
14 John H. Oakie, “Japanese in the United 
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All licenses for business transactions 
held by alien Japanese were revoked by 
the Treasury Department. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation forbade travel 
‘by alien Japanese. and American-born 
Japanese alike. The result of these or- 
ders was that businéss came to a stand- 
still for the alien Japanese, and move- 
ment was drastically curtailed for all 
Japanese. 

Although these severe regulations 
were gradually relaxed, they were ef- 
fective in producing a fundamental re- 
versal of status relations in the Japa- 
nese communities. The contraction of 
Issei activity caused overnight the 
change to Nisei leadership which other- 
wise might have required several more 
years to fulfill, The Japanese Asso- 
ciation immediately became nonfunc- 
tioning, and was replaced in importance 
by the Japanese-American Citizens’ 
League, now the only national organi- 
zation of Japanese, Organizations re- 
lated to Japanese tradition, like the 
Buddhist churches, the kenjinkai, and 
the language schools, disbanded and 
left the field to Christian and American 
associations. The chief weakness in 
this newly gained status of the Nisei 
was that they lacked political bargain- 
ing strength, whereas the Japanese As- 
sociation, though not an agency of the 
Japanese Government, nevertheless had 


„the invisible support of that govern- 


ment. 


Tue Majority ATTITUDE 


But even as the Nisei came into domi- 
nance with their clearly American point 
of view, the distinction between Nisei 
and Issei, which had been carefully 
nursed throughout the history of these 
communities, broke down in the eyes 
of the majority group. After Decem- 
ber 7, Issei and Nisei alike were cate- 
gorically and indiscriminately labeled 





States,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XI, No. 2 
(Jan. 26, 1942), p. 24. 
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“Japs.” ‘There exists no -distinction in 
common terminology between the Japa- 
nese in the United States and the “Japs” 
against whom this Nation is fighting; 
there are no qualifying terms like 
“Nazi” Germans and “Fascist” Italians 
that distinguish the enemy from those 
who may not be the enemy. It may 
be noted that the latter is an ideological 
identification; the former, a racial iden- 
tification. 

It was the inability to distinguish be- 
tween loyal and disloyal Japanese that 
the Tolan Committee considered the 
strongest argument in favor of evacua- 
tion of all persons of Japanese ancestry. 
The Committee says of the arguments 
presented by witnesses favoring evacua- 
tion, “Most commonly it was said that 
homogeneity of racial and cultural traits 
made it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the loyal and disloyal.” 15 

Whatever difficulties exist in making 
this distinction arise principally from 
the fact that the Japanese in the United 
States, especially the Nisei, have never 
been in a situation in which they could 
freely commit themselves to one loyalty 
or another. Their adjustment has been 
confused by contradictory pressures 
arising from cultural and racial con- 
flicts, international power politics, per- 
sonal demands for out-group recognition 
opposed by shortsighted ethnocentrism, 
and the feelings of insecurity resulting 
from all these. By the nature of their 
position today, in which the United 
States alone can be their home and pro- 
tector, it seems doubtful that many dis- 
loyal members would appear among the 
Japanese in this country, but history 
alone can prove the truth of this con- 
tention. : ° 

On the whole, the majority group 
showed a remarkable stability in its 
attitude toward the Japanese at the on- 


15 Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, Preliminary Report, op. 
cit., p, 14. 
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set of war, though suspicion of the latter 
was latently present; but doubt of Japa- 
nese loyalty was heightened by rumors 
of Japanese saboteurs. Newspapers 
headlined garbled reports of sabotage, 
by Japanese at Pearl Harbor, and gave 
scant space to the denial of sabotage 
reported by Captain W. A. Gabrielson, 
Chief of the Honolulu Police. Seattle 
papers headlined the arrest and indict- 
ment of two Nisei lawyers who were 
charged with acting as agents of the 
Japanese Government without license 
from the United States Government. 
The charges preferred against the men 
and the reports of the two trials gave 
the impression that these men had com- 
mitted gross acts of treason of which 
their guilt was certain; but their acquit- 
tal by white juries whose deliberations 
were restricted to rather innocuous 
points received brief notice. There is 
some evidence that economically and 
politically motivated persons and groups 
employed this agitation for their own 
ends. ‘ 


THE EVACUATION AND AFTER 


The orders for evacuation issued since 
March 24, 1942 by Lieutenant General 
J. L. DeWitt, Commanding Officer of 
the Western Defense Command, affect 
almost all the Japanese in the states of 
California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Arizona, which constitute nearly 90 per 
cent of the Japanese in this country. 
Because of the military urgency for im- 
mediate evacuation and the absence of 
precedence to such a program, the re- 
moval was inevitably attended by con- 
fusion and hardship for the evacuees. 
The chief source of difficulties was the 
inadequacy of definite information re- 
garding evacuation procedures and the 
resettlement program. As a result the 
evacuees found themselves unable to 


16 Fourth Interim Report of the Tolan Com- 
mittee, op. cit, pp. 49-58. Distinction must 
be made between sabotage and espionage. 
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plan their movement intelligently, and, 


as may be expected, the uncertainty was ` 


a source of much resentment among 
them. 

Despite the disturbing circumstances 
of the early phases of this undertaking, 
the Army and the Wartime Civil Con- 
trol Administration showed a high de- 
gree of human consideration in their 
treatment of the evacuees, and there is 
evidence that the War Relocation Au- 
thority is putting forth every effort to- 
ward a favorable adjustment in the 
resettlement centers. 

But the problems that remain are 
even more difficult than those that are 
now past. Among the evacuees there 
is concern about their treatment in the 
relocation centers should the tide of 
war turn against the Allies; and they 
wonder about their position in the post- 
war United States, as to whether they 
shall be permitted to return to their 
former homes on the Pacific coast. For 
the Government, there are the questions 
of financing this vast project, of replac- 
ing the Japanese farm operators and 
laborers, and of continuing the assimila- 
tion of Japanese under the unfavorable 
circumstances of isolated camp life. 


JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WAR 


Following all this, the attitude of the 
Japanese toward the war is difficult to 
estimate, for at present it remains in a 
state of flux. The official view of the 
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Japanese-American, Citizens’ League, 
which has acted as interpreter and ad- 
ministrator between the Government 
and the Japanese péople throughout this 
period, is that the Japanese would have 
preferred to be treated like other Ameri- 
cans in the war effort, but if evacuation 
is a military necessity, the Japanese will 
co-operate as a sign of their loyalty. 

Among the Nisei public, however, 
there is an undercurrent of resentment 
against the deprivation of their citizen- 
ship rights behind barbed-wire fences 
on American soil. The basic character- 
istic of Nisei attitude is that they want 
to act like Americans and be accepted 
as Americans; but their life sometimes 
seems a series of retreats from the lat- 
ter’s hostility. As for the Issei, their 
attitude is closely allied with the in- 
terests of their families and homes. 
Their resentment of the evacuation is 
directed against the deprivation of their 
established homes, but the fact that 
thousands of their sons are in the 
American Army does much to reinforce 
their desire for a quick American vic- 
tory. Some Japanese have accepted the 
evacuation as a protective measure 
against majority group hostility. 

While the active loyalty of Japanese 
in the United States fluctuates with the 
treatment which they receive from the 
majority group, there is little indication 
of the type of disloyalty found among 
fifth columnists and saboteurs. 
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Immigrants-from Axis-Conquered Countries 


By Maurice R. Daviz 


HE countries here considered— 
‘& France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Greece, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia—are, 
from the point of view of the mass of 
their inhabitants, not Axis-conquered 


but Axis-invaded or -occupied countries. _ 


Though they may differ from one an- 
other in many respects, they have this 
"in common, that they are all fighting 
on, engaging in guerrilla warfare and 
extensive sabotage of German produc- 
tion and transportation. Their anti- 
Axis sentiments are shared by their 
conationals in this country. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS 


Immigration from these countries to 
the United States has a long history, 


TABLE 1—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, 
BY Country or ORIGIN: 
1820 to 1941 


‘ Number of 
Country of Origin Immigrants 
Franceso enian tace ees 599,799 
Belgium..... Sash EEE 160,021 
Netherlands...............6. - 254,582 
Denmark............. theses 335,269 
Norway*............- EO 805,224 
Greece.. uonensinorenoreross 430,876 
Poland hs resin neen 415,206 
Czechoslovakia®............4. 120,327 
Yugoslaviae...... 0... cee eee 56,929 


a From 1820 to 1868 the figures for Norway 
include also those for Sweden. 

+ Figures are incomplete, since from 1899 
to 1919 Poland was included with Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and Russia. ` 

e Figures for these countries cover only the 
period since World War I, when they became 
independent states. 


‘in some instances reaching back into 
Colonial times. Table 1, covering the 
official records from their beginning in 
1820 to the present, indicates the total 


number of immigrants admitted from 
each of these countries. 

It should be noted that the figures in 
Table 1 refer to countries of origin, 
not to nationality. A further confusion 
has arisen because of the creation’ of 
new states following the close of World 
War I. Thus, the Poles were included 
among the immigrants from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia (countries 
of origin) until 1919; since then they 
have been listed under Poland. There 
is no way of telling from these statistics 
how many Poles have immigrated to the 
United States, and only since 1899 has 
the United States collected immigration 
statistics by race or people. On the lat- 
ter basis the immigrants admitted from 
1899 to 1939 number as follows: Poles, 
1,514,228; Bohemians and Moravians 
(Czechs), 170,874; Slovaks, 555,492; 
Croatians and Slovenians, 493,804; 
Bulgarians, Serbians, and Montene- 
grins, 170,878; Dalmatians, Bosnians, 
and Herzegovinians, 53,142. 

An indication of the volume of im- 


. migration from the countries listed 


above and of their relative contribution 
to the American population is provided 
by the quotas assigned to them under 
the National Origins plan of immigra- 
tion restriction, which went into effect 
July 1, 1929. 


TABLE 2 , 
Country i Quota Rank 
Frances opanci gis 3,086 8 
Belgium............ 22- 1,304 14 
Netherlands. .......... 3,153 7 
Denmark.............. 1,181 15 
Norway......--....ee 2,377 11 
Greect@ ee ian ciisacddes 307 22 
Poland: a.s3 sceccia cess 6,524 4 
Czechoslovakia......... 2,874 9 
Yugoslavia. .........-. 845 17 


itt. 
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TABLE 3—Country OF ORIGIN OF THE FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, By NATIVITY AND 
PARENTAGE: 1930 











Country of Origin Foreign-Born 
France............005 135,232 

. Belgium.............. 64,194 
Netherlands.......... 133,133 
Denmark............. 179,474 
Norway... ..csee eee 347,852 
Greece. panunen 174,526 
Poland............... 1,268,583 
Czechoslovakia........ 491,638 
Yugoslavia........... 211,416 





Native-Born of 


Foreign or Mixed Total Foreign Stock 





Parentage 
336,373 471,605 
82,897 147,091 
280,833 413,966 
349,668 529,142 
752,246 1,100,098 
129,225 303,751 
2,073,615 3,342,198 
890,441 1,382,079 
257,979 469,395 





TABLE 4—COUNTRY or BIRTH OF THE FOREIGN-BORN AND OF ALIENS 
' REGISTERED: 1940 








Country of Birth Foreign-Born 
France... cece eee 102,930 
Belzium............4. 53,958 
Netherlands.......... 111,064 
Denmark............. 138,175 
Norway........2.0.0- 262,088 
Greece............05- 163,250 
Poland............... 993,479 
Czechoslovakia’....... 319,971 
Yugoslavia........... 161,093 





The ranking of these countries in the 
apportionment of the total quota of 
153,774 a year among 68 countries or 
areas is indicated in Table 2. It is 
noteworthy that Poland ranks after 
Great Britain, Germany, and’ Eire and 
ahead of Italy and Sweden in the quota 
assigned and hence in the number of 
persons in the United States whose ori- 
gin by birth or ancestry is attributable 
to the countries included under the 
quota act. With the exception of 
Greece, which. has a very small quota, 
and of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia for a few years, none of 
these countries has utilized its full 
quota. 








Per Cent Deen ease Aliens Registered 

23.9 33,334 
15.9 15,766 
16.6 32,419 
23.0 29,742 
’ 24.17 67,818 
6.5 82,398 
21.7 442,553 
34.9 72,668 

23.8 55,904 . 





NUMBER OF FOREIGN STOCK 


More significant than the immigra- 
tion statistics is the census report on 
the number of foreign-born and native- 
born of foreign or mixed parentage by 
these countries of origin. Unfortu- 
nately the 1940 census data are not 
available except for the foreign-born, 
who show a marked decrease from the 
enumeration of 1930. The 1930 figures 
are given in Table 3. 

The 1940 census figures on the foreign- 
born and the number of aliens reg- 
istered under the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940 are given for these countries in 
Table 4. 
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Immigrants ‘from these countries fall 
naturally into two groups, as divided 
in the tables (from northwestern Eu- 
rope and from central and southern 
Europe), from the standpoint both of 
the history of immigration and of cul- 
tural similarity to America. They will 
be considered in that order, with refer- 
ence to their migration problems and 
status here. 


THE FRENCH 


The French are not a migrating peo- 
ple; in the whole period covered by 
immigration statistics not many more 
than a million French have emigrated, 
and over half of these have come to 
the United States. The movement, 
though small, has been constant. In re- 
cent decades France has become one of 
the main immigrant-receiving countries. 
The role of the French in the history of 
the American Continent is well known: 
their exploration and colonization and 
their contributions to American culture. 
The French immigrants and their chil- 
dren reside mainly in the Middle At- 
lantic States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and in California and 
Illinois. New York City, with some 
47,000, is their leading urban center, 
followed by Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and New Orleans. The 
French colony in New York City forms 
a definite culture group, with its own 
churches, school, hospital, theater, news- 
papers, and magazines. The French 
are commonly employed as teachers, 
cooks, domestic servants, and hairdress- 
ers; and are also prominent in the per- 
fume, silk, cosmetic, jewelry, and wine 
businesses. Less than 4 per cent of the 
foreign-born French are illiterate, and 
about the same perceritage are unable 
to speak English. Their rate of natu- 
ralization is high. They experience no 
- special problems and are readily assimi- 
lated. 
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THE BELGIANS 


More Belgians have migrated to other 
European countries than overseas. Dur- 
ing the entire period of our history we 
have received only 160,000 Belgian im- 
migrants, chiefly Flemish, and there are 
only some 54,000 foreign-born and 
fewer than 100,000 second-generation 
Belgians in the United States today. 
Located mainly in Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and New York, with city 
centers in Detroit, Chicago, and New 
York City, they are divided about 
equally between urban and rural em- 
ployment. The Flemish group is com- 
posed mostly of farmers and unskilled 


- laborers; the Walloons are mainly rep- 


resented by skilled workers in factories 
and silk mills and more educated indi- 
viduals. The dividing lines between 
these two branches of Belgians are 
much less distinct in the United States 
than in Belgium, The rate of natu- 
ralization is high. Few in numbers, 
widely dispersed, and highly regarded, 
they have merged readily into the 
American environment. 


THE DUTCH 


Like the French and the Belgians, 
the Netherlanders are not a migrating 
people; only a few thousand emigrate 
annually to the colonies and not many 
more to foreign countries. Only about 
a quarter of a million have been ad- 
mitted to the United States since 1820. 
The Dutch influence here has been 
greater, however, than these immigra- 
tion statistics would indicate, reaching 
back into Colonial times, especially in 
the case of the middle colonies, whose 
cosmopolitan population and diversified 
culture were to a large extent the reflec- 
tion of Dutch tolerance. Today there 
are 111,000 persons in the United States 
who were born in the Netherlands, and 
more than two-thirds of them are natu- 
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ralized citizens. Only a small percent- 
age (3.2 in 1930) of these immigrants 
are unable to speak English. The rate 
of illiteracy is equally low. 

The settlement of the Dutch in the 
United States falls in the same climatic 
belt as that of the Netherlands. Michi- 
gan is their largest center, followed by 
Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and California. The Dutch- 
Americans are about 60 per cent urban, 
and are concentrated, among the large 
cities, in Grand Rapids, Chicago, New 
York, and Patterson, where they follow 
a wide range of occupations. Use of the 
Dutch language is restricted mainly to 
the church and, in a modified form, to 
the eleven (1936) Dutch-language peri- 
odicals published in the United States. 
The social life of these immigrants, as 
distinct from the American life around 
them, is centered in the church and in 
co-operative insurance societies organ- 
ized for the double purpose of providing 
entertainment and insuring their mem- 
bers against the excessive costs of hos- 
pitalization and burial. Those Holland- 
ers who came to this country without 
any church affiliation settled in English- 
speaking communities and soon became 
assimilated. The educated Hollander 
has become readily adjusted; and his 
knowledge of English, which is taught 
in all Dutch high schools, has facilitated 
the process. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS 
The Danes 


Scandinavian immigrants to the 
United States have come roughly in 
the proportion of 3 Swedes to 2 Nor- 
wegians to 1 Dane. Especially in the 
case of Norway has the movement been 
large relative to population. The peak 
of Scandinavian immigration to the 
United States occurred in 1882, the only 
year in which 100,000 or more Scandi- 
navians were admitted. Though the 
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annual average has been greater since 
1882 than before, the Scandinavians are 
properly classed with the “old” immi- 
gration because of their cultural back- 
ground, their mode of settlement, and ` 
their ready incorporation into American 
society. As a group they lead all im- 
migrant nationalities in per cent natu- 
ralized, with the Danes holding first 
place. They also surpass all other im- 
migrants from non-English speaking 
countries in ability to speak English and 
in literacy, with the Danes again head- 
ing the list. The early Scandinavian 
immigrants were mainly rural in origin 
and settled in the Middle West; the 
later ones were urban and industrial and 
settled (especially since 1910) in the 
Middle Atlantic and the Pacific States. 

The ranking of states according to 
Danish stock are, in order, California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, 
and Nebraska; and the large cities with 
considerable Danish population are Chi- 
cago and New York, in a class by them- 
selves, followed by Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Omaha, and Minneapolis. 
The high development of the dairy in- 
dustry in this country is owing largely 
to the Danes, as is also the co-operative 
movement in agriculture. In the cities 
they are employed mainly as skilled 
craftsmen, with an appreciable repre- 
sentation in business management and 
the professions. ‘Though the Danish 
church established colonies here, and 
though the Folk High School, so ef- 
fective in reviving Danish nationalism, 
was imported, the Danes have not clung 
to their cultural heritage, and only a 
few of their Danish-language news- 
papers and periodicals have survived. 
In general, the problem of assimilation 
is less acute among the Scandinavians 
than among any other non-English 
speaking immigrant groups; in the case 
of the Danes the process of Americani- 
zation has been an easy and a pleasant 
one. ' 
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The N orwegians 

The more numerous Notoadatiacs are 
located ` mainly in the North Central 
‘States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and Illinois. Other states. with 
more than 75,000 inhabitants of Nor- 
wegian stock are Washington and New 
York. Large cities with more than 10,- 
000 such residents are, in order, New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, St. 
Paul, Duluth, and Los Angeles. Nor- 
wegian immigrants have displayed a 
marked. preference for rural areas; their 
children, however, are migrating in- 
creasingly to cities and following city 
occupations. The Norwegians have 
striven to preserve their language, re- 
ligion, and culture. They have founded 
‘almost every kind of school ranging 
from parochial day schools to colleges, 
and have organized their social life 
largely around their churches. Never- 
theless, their assimilation has been com- 
paratively rapid, and they have been 
quick to learn English. Only in the 
most densely populated Norwegian set- 
tlements has their language been pre- 
served, and even there it is rapidly dis- 
appearing. The second generation is 
almost completely assimilated. 


RECENT IMMIGRANTS 


Different in many respects is the 
situation presented by the more re- 
cently arrived immigrants from coun- 
tries of central and southern Europe. 
They have come from the less indus- 
trialized ‘and less urbanized parts of 
Europe, with lower standards of living 
and greater deviation from the pattern 
of American civilization. 


THE GREEKS 


The most numerous of the Balkan im- 
migrants to the United States are the 
Greeks. The total record of immigra- 
tion 1820-1941 shows that some 430,- 
000 immigrants have been admitted 
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from Greece. This number would ex- 
ceed 500,000 if Greeks coming from 


‘Turkey, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Italy 


were added. Most of our Greek immi- 
grants have arrived quite recently, as is 
indicated by the high proportion of 


‘foreign-born to native-born of foreign 


parentage (the only instance among the 
nine groups considered here where the 
foreign-born outnumber the second gen- 
eration), the preponderance of males 
(284 per 100 females), and the high 
percentage of aliens (about 50 per 
cent).. They have a high rate of il 
literacy, and a tenth of them are re- 
ported as unable to speak English. 
These characteristics, as well as the low 
percentage naturalized, reflect the rela- 
tively short time they have been in this 
country, for it has been clearly demon- 
strated that length of residence is an 
important factor in assimilation. 

The Greeks have settled mainly in 
cities in the northeastern section of the 
country., The states leading in Greek 
population are New York, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Califor- 
nia. The greatest urban’ centers are ` 
New York City and Chicago; other 
large cities with appreciable numbers of 
Greek residents are Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and Lowell. In addition 
to common labor, the Greeks are em- 
ployed mainly in running restaurants, . 
fruit and candy stores, shoe-shining and 
hat-cleaning establishments, in the-fur 
trade, in theater management, and in 
the tobacco business.: They‘ came as 
laborers to get money and return: they 
soon evolved into businessmen and 
stayed. 

Almost all the Greeks are Orthodox, 
and their social life centers around the 
church. The majority of the churches 
conduct schools, which are attended by 
the children after public-school hours. 
Mutual benefit societies, recreational 
clubs, trade and professional organiza- 
tions, and national associations abound;. 
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as do Greek-language newspapers and 
periodicals, some fifteen of which have 
substantial circulations. Though the 
Greeks have traditionally been charac- 
terized by sectionalism and dissension— 
traits which have been carried over to 
their communities here—they can unite 
and co-operate when faced with a com- 
mon threat, as was so effectively demon- 
strated when Italy attempted invasion 
of their homeland. 


SLAVIC IMMIGRANTS 
The Poles 


The Slavs as a group are the most nu- 
merous of all our recent immigrants. 
Seventy per cent have come from former 
Austria-Hungary, the balance from Rus- 
sia and Germany. They are mostly 
peasants, not long removed from serf- 
dom. f 

` Most numerous of the Slavic immi- 
grants` are the Poles, who have been 
here from early times. The first immi- 


grants came largely for political or na- - 


tionalistic reasons and settled in the 
East or the Middle West, many of them 
becoming farmers. ‘The main move- 
ment, however, has occurred since 1880, 
with economic causes predominating. 
Immigration statistics by country of 
origin are especially inadequate and 
misleading in the case of the Poles, be- 
cause from the partition of Poland in 
1795 to 1919 they were under the domi- 
nation of Russia, Austria, and Germany, 
and also because many of the immi- 
grants from Poland have been Jewish. 
The closest approximation to the actual 
number of Polish immigrants admitted 
to the United States is the listing of 
immigrants “by race or people,” ac- 
cording to which roughly one and a half 
million of them have been admitted to 
the United States from various countries 
since 1899. 

Today there are about a million for- 
eign-born persons in the United States 
whose mother tongue is Polish, and 
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about two million native-born of Polish 
parentage. Nearly half of the total 
group live in the Middle Atlantic States 
of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania; about a third in the Middle 
Western States of Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; and about a tenth 
in New England, especially in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. The two 
greatest centers of Polish stock in Amer- 
ica are New York and Chicago, each 
with over 400,000, a larger number than 
can be found in most cities in Poland. 
Other large urban points of concentra- 
tion include Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Because of their numbers and also 
because of their nationalistic aspira- 
tions and the strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church among them, the Pol- 
ish communities have retained their Old 
World language and culture to an un- 
usual degree. The Polish church is 
extremely conservative and dominates 
education to a much greater extent than 
does the church among any other group 
of Slavs. Among their numerous im- 
migrant organizations are many nation- 
alistic societies. The Polish National 
Alliance, established in 1879, with 275,- 
000 members and 2,300 branches in 26 
states, is the largest immigrant organi- 
zation in the United States. The Kos- 
ciuzcko Foundation, created in 1925, 
promotes cultural and intellectual re- 
lationships between Poland and Amer- 
ica, and arranges especially for exchange 
scholarships. There are about seventy 
Polish-language publications with con- 
siderable circulation. Approximately 13 
per cent of the Polish immigrants are 
unable to speak English; .19 per cent 
are illiterate. Only about half of the 
foreign-born Poles are naturalized. In 
actual numbers, 442,553 aliens with 
Poland as their country of birth were 
registered as of October 24, 1941, under 
the Alien Registration Act of 1940, a 
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number exceeded only by the aliens 
born in Italy and Canada. This may 
present a serious problem, since, as a 
result of the war, legal and nonlegal 


discriminations which bar aliens from . 


employment have been increasing. 

The Poles have been engaged in all 
classes of industry, the largest propor- 
tion being employed in sugar refin- 
eries, establishments making agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles, cotton 
mills, furniture factories, bituminous 
coal mines, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing houses, and leather, manufactories. 
Like the Slavs in general, the Poles are 
mainly occupied in heavy work in the 
basic’ industries. Among them anti- 
Nazi sentiment runs high, for no coun- 
try has suffered more from German 
tyranny than has Poland. 


The Czechs 


The most western of all the Slavs in 
Europe, both geographically and cul- 
turally, are the Czechs of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Said Emily Balch of the 
Czechs: 

The struggle with the Germans is in a 
sense the master-thread ‘in their whole his- 
tory, and this contact, even though inimi- 
cal, has meant interpenetration and rap- 
prochement. No other Slavic nationality 


is more self-conscious and patriotic, not to- 


say chauvinistic, in its feelings, and at the 
same time none begins to be so permeated 
with the general European culture and so 
advanced economically.? - 


The immigration of Czechs has al- 
ways been one of families who have 
come to stay. Prior to 1880 they went 
mostly to the Middle West, where they 
settled as farmers. More recent immi- 
grants have settled in the East, where 
they have gone into clothing manufac- 
ture, cigar making, the building trades, 
and the packing industry. There is 
also a large intellectual class composed 


1Qur Slavic Fellow Citizens (New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, 1910), p. 78. 
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of priests, teachers, newspapermen, and 
other professionals. The majority of 
Czechs are located in Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, Nebraska, Texas, and Penn- 
sylvania. Their leading urban centers 
are Chicago, Cleveland, and New York. 


The Slovaks 


The Slovaks, though closely related 
to the Czechs, are less advanced cul- 
turally and have a much higher rate 
of illiteracy. They are essentially an 
agricultural people who have long been 
under. Hungarian domination. They 
have migrated to a greater extent than 
the Czechs. Since 1899 we have ad- 
mitted some 170,000 Czechs and 555,- 
000 Slovaks. Slovak immigration has 
been chiefly of males, who have found 
employment mainly in bituminous coal 
mining, oil refining, and iron and steel 
manufacturing. ‘They have settled prin- 
cipally in Pennsylvania, Ohio; New 
York, and New Jersey, and are grouped 
in the same urban centers as the Czechs, 
with the addition of Pittsburgh. In 
general, the Slovaks show a greater 
tendency than the Czechs to mass in 
industrial states. If we take a settle- 
ment to mean an urban or rural center 
in which is located a church, a lodge 
hall, or an immigrant society, there are 


- 456 Czech and 693 Slovak settlements 


in America, scattered throughout 37 
states. ; 

According to the 1930 census, 12.9 
per cent of the immigrants born in 


‘Czechoslovakia were illiterate, and 10.7 


per cent were unable to speak English. 
These figures apply primarily to the 
Slovaks, since only 3 per cent of the 
Czech immigrants were illiterate when 
admitted. Both groups, but especially 
the Czechs, have a high rate of natu- 
ralization. Both are mainly Roman 
Catholic, but there is a large Protestant 
contingent, especially among the Czechs, 
nearly half of whom are estimated to 
have seceded from their old-country 
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Catholic faith. These Czechs have 
drifted into a kind of irreligion known 
as Free Thought. 

The Czechoslovak’ fraternal, recrea- 
tional, educational, and nationalistic so- 
cieties’' are an important part of the 
immigrant culture pattern. Especially 
noteworthy among them are the Sokols, 
or gymnastic organizations, which are 
at the same time agencies promoting 
adult education and nationalism. There 
are approximately seventy Czechoslovak 
publications, two-thirds of them Czech 
and located chiefly in the Middle West, 
the balance Slovak and concentrated in 
the East, chiefly in Pennsylvania. The 
press is further divided along religious 
and fraternal lines, and some of the 
Slovak periodicals have opposed the 
Czech influence in Slovakia. In Europe 
the Czechs have been the more vigorous 
in opposing Nazi rule; Slovakia is in 
some respects a satellite rather than an 
occupied country; but the great ma- 
jority of both groups continue to hopes 
and to work for their national resur- 
rection. 


The Yugoslavs 


Following the first World War, the 
new state of Yugoslavia was created by 
a union of the two independent king- 
doms of Serbia and Montenegro with 
the southern provinces of former Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Although various names 
have been given to the subdivisions, the 
Yugoslavs or South Slavs may be re- 
duced to the three main groups of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. Difficulties have 
been experienced in the attempt to form 
a unified state and a common conscious- 
ness among peoples who have lately 
been living under different political sys- 
tems. A further problem has been the 
attempted dominance of the Serbs. The 
Yugoslavs have four religions, two al- 
phabets, and four historic divisions 
which have striven for centuries to pro- 
mote their individuality as nations. 


t 
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Their educatjonal opportunities have 
been limited. They have a different 
problem on each border. 

Statistics concerning the number of 
Yugoslav immigrants to America are 
uncertain. The closest approximation 
is furnished by the statistics according 
to “race or people,” which show that 
since 1899 some 494,000 Croatians and 
Slovenians, 171,000 Serbians, Monte- 
negrins, and Bulgarians, and 53,000 
Dalmations, Bosnians, and Herzegovin- 
ians have been admitted. Excluding 
the Bulgarians, the total number of 
South Slavs admitted since 1899 would 
be about 700,000. The immigration has 
been largely male and much of it tem- 
porary. There were 211,000 foreign- 
born whose country of origin was Yugo- 
slavia residing in the United States 
according to the census of 1930, and 
161,000 in 1940, of whom 56,000 are 
aliens. The second generation is less 
than twice as large. 

About 10 per cent of the foreign-born 
from Yugoslavia are unable to speak 
English; about 15 per cent are illiterate. 
Their naturalization rate is-low. Most 
of them have settled in the industrial 
regions of the Northeast, the greatest 
numbers being in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois. Leading Slovenian centers 
are in Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and New York; Croatian in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Detroit; 
Serbian in Detroit, Chicago, Gary, and 
Akron. The Yugoslavs are employed 
mainly in copper, iron, and coal mining, 
the steel industry, slaughtering and 
meat packing, railroad and other con- 
struction work, leather manufacturing, 
and oil refining. They persist in their 
traditional religious beliefs: the Slove- 
nians are Roman Catholic; the Croa- 
tians Roman Catholic except for a few 
Uniates; and the Serbians Eastern 
Orthodox with the exception of a few 
Mohammedans. 

In common with other immigrants 
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and especially other Slavic groups, the 
Yugoslavs have numerous organizations 
and a score or more of publications. 
They exhibit a tendency to split into 
separate and not infrequently antago- 
nistic groups, favoring or opposing the 
ideal of Croatian or Slovenian autonomy 
and resisting or suporting Serbian domi- 
nance in Yugoslavia. During the first 
World War, however, their various po- 
litical and social organizations united 
or co-operated, and in the present emer- 
gency they are doing so again. Yugo- 
slavs in the United States should be 
inspired by the guerrilla fighting under 
the leadership of Mikhailovich, the most 
extensive armed resistance being made 
by any of the Axis-conquered countries 
in Europe. 


The American Slav Congress 


The Slavs are not only the most nu- 
merous of the immigrants from Axis- 
conquered countries, but, including the 
Ukrainians, the Russians, and other 
Slavic nationalities not mentioned 
above, they and their children consti- 
tute the largest bloc of foreign stock 
in the United States. Office of Produc- 
tion Management figures made public 
last year revealed that some 53 per cent 
of the entire number of workers in 
America’s heavy industries are of Slav 
origin. ` 
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In America as in Europe, the various 
Slavic nationalities, though united by 
physical kinship and general similarity 
of language and culture, have been 
separated by local distinctions of. 
speech, historical experience, national 
self-consciousness, political aims, and - 
religion. During the present war, more 
than ever before, they are becoming 
united. For the first time, men and 
women of thirteen Slavic nationalities, 
with centuries of traditional Old World 
feuds behind them, met together in a 
nationwide American Slav Congress, 
held in Detroit during April of this- 
year, to decide on a common policy 
for safeguarding their common future. 
Twenty-three hundred delegates repre- 
senting church, fraternal, labor, social, 
and cultural organizations from all parts 
of the country attended. 

The congress was an important step 
toward building solidarity among Ameri- 
cans of Slavic extraction and toward 

*co-ordinating their activities in the war , 
effort. It appealed to American Slavs 
to intensify their war production efforts, 
to promote war bond subscriptions, to 
increase their vigilance against fifth col- 
umnists, and to strengthen the bonds 
of solidarity among American Slavic 
groups and between them and the Slavic 
peoples of Europe for a concerted effort 
against Hitler. : 


Maurice R. Davie, Ph.D., is professor of sociology 
and chairman of the Department of Sociology at Yale 
University. He was president of the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society in 1940 and is a corresponding member 
of the Masaryk Sociological Society of Czechoslovakia. 
Among other activities, he is a director of the National 
Institute of Immigrant Welfare and a member of the 
advisory committee of the National Council on Natu- 
ralization and Citizenship and of the Research Insti- 
tute of the American Jewish Committee. Among his 
publications are-A Constructive Immigration Policy 
(1923), The Evolution of War (1929), Problems of 
City Life (1932), and World Immigration (1936). 


The Latin American in Wartime United States 
By W. REX CRAWFORD l 


O OTHER group of aliens in our 
midst presents a dichotomy so 
marked as the heterogeneous population 
loosely labeled Latin Americans. On 


the one hand, we have a number of stu- | 


dents benefiting by sometimes very lib- 
eral scholarships, aided by government 
as well as private institutions to an ex- 
tent never equaled by Europeans; at a 
still higher level there are the distin- 
guished visitors invited with éclat by 
the Department of State, the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, or other bodies, to whom all doors 
_are opened, who are lionized to an ex- 
tent which may interfere with the ac- 
complishment of any serious objectives 
they may have had in accepting Uncle 
Sam’s hospitality. On the other hand, 
our immigrant Latin Americans, the Cu- 
bans of Florida, the Puerto Ricans of 
New York, and in vastly greater num- 
bers the Mexicans of the southwest, 
whether they be newly arrived or de- 
scendants of older Spanish-speaking set- 
tlers, are a submerged, isolated, or for- 
gotten population, whose presence is 


felt as a weight, a problem, an annoy- 


ance. 


Lac BETWEEN OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE 
N 
ATTITUDES 


One is tempted to a sociological gen- 
eralization, which probably has no more 
validity than other proposed laws of 
sociology. It would express the obser- 
vation that when a government changes 
its policy toward a group of nations, its 
citizens are likely in their private lives 
to perpetuate for some time the former 
attitudes. Thus the tradition-formed 
correspondence between what we think 
of the foreign nation and its representa- 
tives among ourselves is broken down. 

This lag may lead to the curious and 


most unfortunate result that the hon- 
ored guest of the government, if his 
color be a little dark, is made the object 
of racial prejudice and discriminatory 
treatment. The government that paid 
his way may even have to leave him sit- 
ting on his suitcase while it pleads with 
the local hotel keeper to take him in. 
While traveling on American boats is 
no longer the martyrdom which Latin 
Americans, sometimes considered it, it 
was still true on the last sailing of a 
North American line that a harassed 
waitress might speak insultingly to a 
diminutive but exalted guest of her 
country, and even raise a hand to give 
violent expression to her feelings. Offi- 
cial Good Neighborliness and private 
attitudes may be far apart, in spite of 
the cocktail parties, receptions, and din- 


` ners. 


So long as we neglect the millions who 
have come to labor in our country, we 
are vulnerable for our lack of logic. 
Wooing only those in a position to mold 
public opinion and deliver the goods be- 
comes patently opportunistic. I would 


-not imply that the upper classes of 


Latin American countries feel very close 
to their own underprivileged mestizos 
or Indians, for their class lines are more 
marked than ours; but they can take 
political advantage of our lack of hun- 
dred per cent democracy. Third-party 
propagandists can create trouble be- 
tween them and us by calling attention 
to the plight of the forgotten Latin 
American. -The Mexican of pure Span- 
ish blood may find a new sympathy for 
his poor countryman arising in him 
when he himself, registering for the Se- 
lective Service, has to wait twenty min- 
utes while two school teachers consult 
over the problem as to whether or not 
he is white. It is true that the two 7 
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Mexicans are quite different (and the 
same is true of the many types of Hai- 
tians, Bolivians, or Brazilians), but the 
unity that exists in our minds, errone- 
ously, and that results in unity of treat- 
ment, may bring about a new feeling of 
oneness. It has even been noted that 
mixed groups that resented our habit 
of calling them “South Americans” have 
in time come to realize that they are, 
after all, South Americans, as well as 
Ecuadorians, Peruvians, and Chileans. 


Rural-Farm, 
1940 


1940 





Rural-Nonfarm, 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


The essential facts regarding Latin 
Americans in the United States at the 
time of the last census have recently be- 
come available and are shown in Tables 
I and 24 : 

In only 27 states was the number 
from Central and South America greater 
in 1940 than in 1930, and in those the 
increase was negligible. Fifteen states 
had in all three categories such small 
numbers of Latin Americans as to make 
their problem academic. These were: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia. That 
is, northern New England and the 
South, with the exception of Florida 
and Louisiana, hardly know the Latin 
American. r 

If we look for those parts of our coun- 
try that would be likely to judge all 
South and Central Americans by Mexi- 
can „labor, the only group they have 
seen, we add the states of Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming; in other words, 
most of the Middle West and Mountain 
States. 


1Both based on Sixteenth Census, Series 
P-10, No. 4, April 7, 1942. 


Urban, 
1940 


Male 


1940 
100.0 {100.0 {6,011,015 [7,502,491 15,408,123 [6,480,914 4,717,428 |4,416,890 | 760,094 | 611,112 | 533,493 | 380,121 


URBAN AND RURAL, 1940 and 1930 
1930 


Per cent 
1940 | 1930 | 


1930 ` 
11,419,138 | 13,983,405 


Both Sexes 


1940 





TABLE 1—FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION, TOTALS, AND LATIN-AMERICANS BY PLACE OF BIRTH, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
Place of Birth 


36,256 25,091 


37,647 





147,825| 47,829 


149,727 


15,918 17,226 
210,563 | 308,913 


233,812 | 399,828 


5.1 





3.9 








708,741 





444,375 





Cuba and other West Indies 
Totals 


Central and South America 


All countries 


Mexico 
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TABLE 2—LATIN AMERICANS IN THE UNITED STATES 








State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas - 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida ¢ 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine ' 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ¢ 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





Mexico 


1940: Place of Birth 


Cuba and 
other West 
Indies 





Central 
and South 
America 


87 
207 
18 


Mexico 


iy) Bt 
48,824 
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1930: Place of Birth 4 


Cuba and 
other West 
Indies 











Central 
and South 
America 





* Figures for 1930 have been revised to include Mexicans who were classed with “other 


races” in 1930. In the cases of Florida and Michi: 


Census, without such revision. 


gan, the 1930 figures are from the Fifteenth 
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The problem of Latin American mi- 
nority groups is primarily that of Cu- 
bans-and persons from the West Indies 
in Florida, New York, and New Jersey; 
Central and South Americans in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania; and Mexicans in Arizona, 
California, Illinois, Michigan, New 
Mexica, New York, and Texas. 

In the case of stocks of high visibility 
and low economic status, it may con- 
fidently be maintained, the number of 
people listed as foreign-born is a very 
imperfect index of: the quantitative im- 
portance of the problem. The reductio 
ad absurdum of relying upon such fig- 
ures would be acceptance of the number 
of foreign-born Negroes as an adequate 
statement of that minority group prob- 
lem in the United States. Such groups 
retain their minority status over long 
periods of time. If they move back 
and forth over the frontier with consid- 
erable freedom, their assimilation and 
approximation to the standard of living 
of the receiving country is further re- 
tarded, although their experience may 
and usually does have the effect of mak- 
ing them dissatisfied with permanent re- 
turn to the lower economic level of their 
country of origin. 


LANGUAGE RETENTION 


In the case of Latin Americans the 
retention of their language may furnish 
us a clue to this larger problem. The 
Sixteenth Census,? tabulating the re- 
turns on a 5 per cent cross section of 
the population, and giving figures for 
states and those large cities that have 
2,000 or more persons of Spanish mother 
tongue, does furnish such a clue, and 
promises announcements later for other 
mother tongues. Whereas only 428,360 
persons of Spanish mother tongue were 
themselves foreign-born, the total num- 


2 Series P-15, No. 1, June 9, 1942: Popula- 


” tion of Spanish mother tongue: 1940. 
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ber of such persons (mother tongue be- 
ing defined as the principal foreign lan- 
guage spoken in the home of the person 
in his earliest childhood) was 1,861,400. 
Relations of the same order of mag- 
nitude are revealed when regions are 
analyzed, as in Table 3. The old 
Spanish-speaking stock .of the state of 
New Mexico, where there are. 192,820 
who are native white of native parent- 
age, accounts for the exceptionally wide 
spread between the two figures in tie 
Mountain region. 


TABLE 3 
Total Foreign- 
whité 
population | of Spanish 
mother mother 
tongue tongue 
The North: - 
New England 5,140 2,900 
Middle Atlantic 143,560 | 47,820 
East North Central 48,660 | 21,440 
The South: 3 
South Atlantic 29,900 | 10,700 
East South Central 11,760 640 
West South Central 748,840 | 151,160 
The West: ` 
Mountain 432,900 | 44,300 
Pacific 419,820 | 138,140 


Although the analysis for 1940 is not 
available, it is safe, on the basis of 1930, 
when about 8 per cent came from Spain 
and about 5 per cent from South and 
Central America and the West Indies, 
to say that nearly all of these speakers 
of Spanish were Mexican. 

It seems that the question, Are the 
Mexicans here to stay? must be an- 
swered in the affirmative, at least for 
very large groups. 

Within the grand total given above 
are concealed some 52,774 persons born 
in Puerto Rico, who, although they are 
technically not Latin Americans, might 
sociologically be so classified. Their 
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concentration in one area is shown by 
the figure for New York City alone: 
44,908. 

While the welfare of a-group as large 
as the Puerto Ricans in New York must 
be a concern of any government which 
has, in a way, assumed a responsibility 
for them, numerically they shrink to in- 
significance beside the 738,440 Spanish- 
speakers of Texas (two-fifths of the en- 
tire number), the 416,140 of California, 
and the 221,740 of New Mexico, where 

‘they form a larger proportion (more 
than 40 per cent) of the population than 
in any other state. ` 

Even these large figures are held to 
be underestimates by some observers. 
Thus David J. Saposs, in making a 
rapid survey of resident Latin Ameri- 
cans for the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, found reason 
to suggest a round 200,000 for Arizona 
instéad of the 101,000 published a little 
later by the census, and 35,000 for the 
Chicago area, although the census gives 
only 23,940 for the whole state of Tli- 
nois. 


SocraL DISADVANTAGES 


Neither social science nor common 
sense should be satisfied with answering 
the question Where, as human ecology 
speedily discovered. ‘The distribution 


of Mexicans, Cubans and West Indians, 


and Central and South Americans, in 
the United States is important only as 
identifying areas to be studied. The 
principal areas were visited by David J. 
Saposs for the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, in a survey of 
the Chicago area, Colorado, Texas, New 
“Mexico, Arizona, and California. After 
talking with local social workers, repre- 
sentatives of government agencies, and 
others interested in this group, as well 
as their own leaders, his conclusion was, 
baldly, that this was probably the most 
submerged and destitute group in the 
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United States Where these people are 
numerous, they are found on WPA and 
other forms of relief in higher propor- 
tion than other groups because of un- 
employment; lack of vocational training 
hinders job advancement; discrimina- 
tory practices in employment limit them 
to poorly paid and undesirable jobs. 
The same survey divides this mi- 
nority group into dwellers in urban 
slums, frequently dependent upon but 


„inadequately aided by welfare services; 


migratory workers, with uncertain pay 
and bad living and working conditions; 
farmers supporting themselves at a low 
level with primitive methods and small 
or poor plots of ground, living very iso- 
lated lives in their “mountain hamlets 
of northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado”; and a smaller group of 
sheep and goat herders, even more 
disadvantaged. 

Everywhere (except in the pages of 
John Steinbeck’s work of genius, Tor- 
tilla Flat) inadequate or ill chosen diet 
brings malnutrition to this group; 
everywhere they suffer from more than 
their share of sickness and disease, 
manifest more delinquent conduct (that 
Steinbeck did not deny), and suffer 
more arrests than their quota. And the 
Situation is not being attacked at its 
most vulnerable point, for they are al- 
lowed to escape schooling, and their 
illiteracy rate remains high. The dis- 
crimination that keeps them out of 
school follows them within that demo- 
cratic institution, and the conviction 
on the part of the rest of the community 
that they are inferiors (a conviction 
often shared by those of more unblem- 
ished European ancestry in their own 
countries of origin) produces depriva- 
tion of basic rights and exclusion from 
public places and Services. Observers 
report a distressing lack of hope and 


3 David J. Saposs, Report on rapid survey 
of resident Latin American problems and rec- 
ommended program, typescript, April 3, 1942. 
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dynamism in their communities and in 
individuals, perhaps as a result of this 
social situation. ` 


One has only to call attention to these 


facts about the forgotten Latin Ameri- 
can, forgotten in the very day of our 
most intense and sentimental interest in 
Latin America, to force a realization of 
the fact that a group thus isolated, re- 
maining even ,for generations’ cut off 
from our life and institutions and ig- 
- norant of them, can be pointed to as 


evidence of hypocrisy, can be perhaps ` 


aroused to active resentment of its treat- 
ment. 


THE EDUCATED VIsIToR’s 
PRECONCEIVED IDEA 


What happens to the Latin American 
of the upper classes who studies, travels, 
or engages in business in the United 
States can be appreciated only when one 
remembers the, mental equipment he 
brings with him. Insofar as one can 
generalize, something like the following 
picture emerges: He has known few 
North Americans, and those few he 
has dropped from the circle of his 
friendship on his discovery that they 
were people of very mediocre culture. 
On the other hand, it may be they who 
have evinced no desire for closer rela- 
tions of a social or cultural nature, and 
the Latin American, if he is outspoken, 
may write home from the United States 
that we are democratic, but that he 
would never have suspected it from the 
attitude of the North American colony 
in his own capital. 

Nevertheless, our Latin American 
feels that he knows us intimately. Do 
not his newspapers publish dispatches 
from the United States in enormously 
greater quantity than the South Ameri- 
can news that appears in the New York 
Times? Column after column of La 
Prensa, La Nación, El Comercio, El 
Mercurio, and other leading papers re- 
ports the speeches. of Roosevelt, Hull, 
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and Welles, the debates of the Senate, - 
the results of the Gallup polls. The 
names are often misspelled and. the 
Spanish is obviously translation-Span- 
ish, but the news is there, and in bulk. 

This Latin American knows us, too, 
through our motion pictures, which en- 
joy great popularity and are bitterly 
criticized, especially in the Argentine. 
Fewer European pictures are arriving to 
compete with them, and the native 
product is still technically inferior. The 
fact that our pictures represent South 
America so erroneously seldom leads 
anyone to suppose that they may mis- 
represent the land of the Yankees, and 
a stereotype is built up based on mate- 
rial apparently designed to spread the 
notion that we are a nation of immoral 
fools. Park Avenue luxury, shiny cars, 
playboys and gangsters, newspaper and ` 
business offices where the boss, cigar in 
mouth, hat on head, and feet on desk 
(the last detail worries Latin Americans 
out of all proportion), speaks banter- 
ingly to a secretary with infinite sex 
appeal—these are elements that form 
a detailed but misleading picture. 

From his education—liceo or colegio, 
followed by faculty of law—our Latin . 
American remembers vividly details of 
occupations by the marines, Sandino, 
Veracruz, Panama, and the Baltimore 
incident, which we ignore or dismiss 
with a shrug. From his reading he re- 
tains attitudes bitterly expressed a gen- 
eration or more ago by Blanco-Fombona . 
(an eloquent page of reasons for hating 
the Colossus of the North), Rodó (for 
whom, you remember, we were Cali- 
ban), and the outstanding poet Rubén 
Dario. The fact that he has neither a . 
good history of the United States in 
Spanish translation nor a well-balanced 
and thoughtful appraisal of our con- 
temporary civilization by a fellow coun- 
tryman, worries him not at all. ` 

Of our education, aside from its ad- 
mitted superiority in engineering, labo- . 
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ratory work in general, and business, 
this traveler has a low opinion. We 
are not “serious” or accustomed to pro- 
found aesthetic or philosophical analy- 
sis, and we do not respect the humani- 
ties. He knows that sports are the 
be-all and end-all of college life, that 
our students have no ideology, and are 
appallingly apathetic about politics. 
He is convinced that even our educated 
people know nothing of his country, its 
history, geography, or culture, and that 
we all have a picture in our heads of 
South Americans as living in jungles 
and wearing feathers in their hair. 

In general, our Latin American thinks 
of himself as “complicated,” refined, as 
having universe-trouble, while the Yan- 
kee (as he calls us all, south and north) 
is simple, ingenuous, naive. Our con- 
` cern is only with the material, not the 
spiritual or the idealistic. Like a tol- 
erant Frenchman, he may concede that 
the union of our material progress with 
his own sensitive mentality would be 
the raw material of a great civilization. 
We have, in his view, too little apprecia- 
tion of the finer things and of the rare 
and aristocratic individuals in whom 
they flower. Our measure of value is 
the general level of literacy; his is a 
poet like Chocano or Pablo Neruda. 
Moreover, most of us are by tradition 
Protestants; and for him, Christian and 
Catholic are practically synonymous. 


THE VISITORS REVISED IDEA 


Anyone who knows the United States, 
with its infinite variety, can write his 
own ticket as to the probable surprises 
in store for the Latin American stu- 
dent or new resident, depending upon 
the sectors of our life with which he 
comes into contact. His range may be 
so limited that he returns, like one dis- 
tinguished elder statesman, to give an 
interview from which it appears that 
nearly all.the servants of the United 
States are Puerto Ricans, and that 
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nearly all the hosts and hostesses speak 
Spanish. ~ 

It must be admitted that ‘the experi- 
ence of the visitor may be so unfor- 
tunate as to reinforce his preconceived 
ideas, or his apperceptive background 
may prevent his seeing anything other 
than the picture he brought with him. 
Even so, he has the cheap pleasure of 
recognition, which, any art critic will 
tell you, is less than the true aesthetic 
experience. The enthusiast for “good- 
willing” needs to repeat once a month 
the caustic remark of Bernard Shaw: 
“The better we know ’em, the more we 
hate ’em.” “Some found a social at- 
mosphere that made the resented de 
haut en bas attitude of Spain to the 
Creoles seem almost effusive.” 4 

The observant and open-minded 
Latin American, with a broad experi- 
ence of regions and classes in the United 
States, including contacts with our so- 
cial, academic, and artistic best, usually 
returns to his home with a broadened 
view and a more favorable impression 
of us and our culture. In social rela- 
tions he finds us courteous and well 
bred, kind and gentle, helpful in finding 
one’s way, even to the extent of ac- 
companying one. Our hospitality, 
wrote one authoress guest, Magdalena 
Petit of Chile, is even better than its 
reputation. That hostesses would go 
into the kitchen and with their own 
hands prepare the favorite dishes of 
the visitor, or see her off at the station 
at ‘the inconvenient hour of 5:30 A.M., 
left her amazed and delighted. The 
constantly heard “I’m sorry,” the 
“Thank you” on your ticket for a ten 
cent sandwich, were for her minor but 
real evidences of a universal desire to 
please. 

Penetrating beneath the surface, the 
visitor learns amazing facts about pub- 
lic school music and symphony orches- 


4 Kathleen Romoli, Colombia, Gateway to 
South America (Doubleday, 1942), p. 318, 
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tras in the land of Benny Goodman, 
about the necessity of studying the gal- 
leries of the United States if one is to 


know even European painting, and the ` 


revolution in American painting of the 


last twenty years; his knowledge of our- 


literature, which probably stopped with 
Whitman, if not with Poe in French 
translation, is brought up to date, and 
although the theater presents difficulties 
for those who do not “dominate” our 
language, he may come to respect a 
theater which until the season of 1941- 
42 seemed the most vital in the world, 
and which remains the slickest. 

Finally, the visitor will tell you that 
the United States, far from being pagan, 
has a social life more permeated by the 
religious attitude than that of his own 
country. He has always known that 
we have rich educational institutions, 
and has marveled at the generosity of 
our wealthy men toward them and to- 
ward social objects, and lamented the 
infrequent occurrence of such philan- 
thropy. in his own land. Now he learns 
a new respect for the men in these uni- 
versities who live with ideas and ideals, 
and perhaps ceases to say that the Yan- 
kees have only one philosopher, and he 
a pedagogue. These results do not fol- 
low with the same surety if our Latin 
American, whose cousins and elder 
brothers went to the Sorbonne, Berlin, 
or Oxford, has a narrow experience of 
some little-known local college in the 
United States; but there is compensa- 
tion in the more assimilatory atmos- 
phere of the small community. 

In the wide gamut from indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm for all things North 
American to open sneers at our bar- 
barism and bitter hatred of Yankee 
imperialism, the returned student and 
traveler is much nearer the former pole; 
so much so, indeed, that he is some- 
times hailed with the ¢raidor- which 
greeted Dr. Pinedo on the front pages 
(it is true, of El Pampero) when he 


. gettable experience, 
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expressed his new-found admiration for 
the United States. What he might call 
“cementing an eternal friendship” or 
“tying ever closer the knots of the bonds 
of our spiritual unity” is nearly always 
the result of bringing carefully selected 
individuals into a more or less con- 
trolled environment, in which, without 
calculation or hypocrisy, the spontane- 
ous hospitality, friendliness, and-culture 
of the “United Stateser” can make 
themselves felt. 


INTERESTED AGENCIES 


We who set such high standards for 
democracy when we talk of other coun- 
tries need to open our eyes to our own 
failure to achieve a hundred per cent 
rating in this regard, due to race-and- 
culture prejudice, and set safeguards 
against our negligence. The Committee 
on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students (347 Madison Avenue, New 
York) is one such safeguard. The In- 
stitute of International Education (2 
West 45th Street, New York) is an- 
other, which does not limit itself to 
awarding scholarships, but has the well- 
being of its grantees much in mind. 
The International Institute works with 
legal difficulties of the resident or immi- 
grant Latin American, and with his so- 
cial adjustment. The celebrated Inter- 
national Student Houses of New York, 
Chicago, and Berkeley afford an unfor- 
remembered in 
alumni groups in Latin America, and 
smaller such houses carry on similar 
activities as their resources permit. 
Groups of hostesses in leading cities, 
persons like Mrs. Philip Barbour in 
New York and Mrs. J. Stogdell Stokes 
in Philadelphia, play a leading role in 
receiving distinguished guests and stu- 
dents. The Friends’ Service Committee 
and other groups aiding the refugee are 
entering the Latin American field. A 
talked-of official reception center in Mi- 
ami, now a leading port of entry for 
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Latin Americans, will complete the pic-’ 


ture, adding its resources to those of 
the energetic Pan-American League. 

As for the minority group of resident 
Latin Americans referred to as sub- 
merged and destitute, a satisfactory pro- 
gram waits on the creation of even more 
sympathetic understanding of them and 
their problems than exists at the pres- 
‘ent moment. The public in the areas 
where they are concentrated must be 
moved to protective efforts through lo- 
cal and state agencies; certainly Wash- 
ington cannot do it all. Neither can the 
group lift itself by its’ own bootstraps, 
for it lacks economic resources and 
leadership elements. 

Among local men of good will the 
makings exist for various types of state 
protective organizations which might co- 
operate with the section in the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs proposed by David J. Saposs in 
initiating or co-ordinating a broadly 
conceived program of social ameliora- 
tion and Americanization (promoting 
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naturalizatign, but also preserving what 
is most valuable as morale and as con- 
tribution to American life in the culture 
of this group), and opening new fields 
of employment and raising the standard 
of living. 

A program which would meet the spe- 
cial needs of every group, whether 
urban, migratory, or subsistence farm- 
ers, is -still in the incipient planning 
stage. Within such a framework there 
is room for a variety of special proj- 
ects, from improving relations between 
farmer-employers and their Mexican 
migratory labor supply in Larimer 
County, Colorado, to offering special 
facilities and programs at Hull House, 
Chicago (Charlotte Carr, head resident) 
to the fifteen thousand Mexicans of its - 
vicinity. 

With faith, money, and organization, 
one can foresee the growth of scores of 
such projects, and following from them, 
as the night and day, the loyalty of our 
resident Latin Americans to a democ- 
racy which they have seen in action. 


W. Rex Crawford, Ph.D., is professor of sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
During 1941 he served as exchange professor under 
the provisions of the Buenos Aires Convention at the 
University of Chile, where he published Cuatro con- 
ferencias en la Universidad de Chile: La cultura de 


los Estados Unidos. 


He is director of the Philadel- 


phia Center of the Inter-American Training Projects 

. Sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and administered by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


French Canadians in the United States 


By Torsten V. Katryarvi? 


HE Canadian French are a virile, 

hardy people spread from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Laurentians and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are 
the descendants of pioneers who la- 
bored to convert this continent from a 
wilderness into cities and farms. Ster- 
ling qualities, faith in religion, retention 
. Of language, loyalty to family, and sup- 
` port of parochial institutions have been 
‘fundaniental factors in their survival. 
Proud of their French ancestry and 
loyal to their traditions, they constitute 
an excellent element in the evolving 
American people. They are warm- 
hearted and generous, especially in the 
“support of causes such as churches, 
hospitals, schools, and other institutions 
which they maintain by voluntary con- 
tributions; and yet they are noted for 
frugality and ability to exist on very 
little. 

The experiences of these people in the 
United States have not always been of 
the happiest. On October 15, 1896, 
Professor MacDonald wrote in the Na- 
tion: 


As a class, the New England French are 
treated considerately in public because of 
their votes, disparaged in private because 
of general dislike, and sought by all for the 
work they do and the money they spend.? 


Rightly or wrongly, the French Cana- 
dian still feels that this is the attitude 
of people towards him in the United 


1The author is greatly indebted for much 
of the material used in this article to Adolphe 
Robert, president-general of the Association 
Canado-Américaine. He is also indebted to 
Father Charles Burque of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, for guidance and help. . 

2 Quoted in the foreword by Adolphe Robert 
in Les Franco-Américains peints par Eux- 
Mêmes (Montreal: Editions Albert Lévesque, 
1936), p. 11 errata. f 


States.” It is well to bear this thought 
in mind from the outset, because it has 
had an influence on the retention of 
Canadian institutions, and explains nu- 
merous questions which have arisen con- 
cerning them. 


-NUMBERS AND DISTRIBUTION 


Exact figures of the number of French 
Canadians in the United States are im- - 
possible to obtain, and estimates do not 
agree. The Guide Officiel Franco- 
Américain, which is prepared by a staff 
of investigators, gives approximately 
2,949,394.4 Another source estimates 
by important states as shown in Ta- 


ble 1. They may be said with safety 
TABLE 15 

California ............... 72,000 
Connecticut ............. 80,000 

* TUN OS: ie sede Wass Saw ede 200,000 
Louisiana ..............- 600,000 
Mame odores nosiocu 132,000 
Massachusetts ........... 370,000 
Michigan ............004 145,000 
New Hampshire .......... 122,000 
New York ...........0005 145,000 
Rhode Island ............ 122,000 
Vermont: eraren niia 52,000 
Wisconsin .........000008 36,800 
2,076,800 

Estimated total .......... 2,500,000 


3In spite of the length of time the French 
Canadians have been in the United States, 
information concerning them is limited. Their 
principal library, says Professor Ham, remains 
“virtually unknown.” E. B. Ham, “The Li-. 
brary of the Association Canado-Américaine,” 
Modern Language Notes, LII, 7 (Nov. 1937), 
pp. 1-3. It is the Bibliothèque Lambert of 
Manchester, N. H. There is a second library 
at Woonsocket, R. IL, the Collection Mallet, 

4 Providence: Guide Franco-Américain, Inc., 
1940. Published in the table “Statistiques Vi- 
tales et Religieuses,” p. 1. > 

5 See Wilfrid Bovey, The French Canadians 
Today (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
1939), p. 349. 
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to number between 2,500,000 and `3,- 
000,000 souls. 

In general, the French Canadians are 
found in New England, the Middle 
West, the Mississippi Valley, and Loui- 
` siana. In Louisiana, where the French 
constitute a third of the total popula- 
tion, they are divided into two groups: 
(1) the Creoles, who are descendants 
of the early French garrison, and (2) 
the Cajuns, or descendants of the Aca- 
dian exiles, fellows of Evangeline, the 
far-off cousins to the inhabitants of New 
Brunswick. Only the latter may be 
classified as Canadian French. 


l MIGRATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS 


French migrations into the United 
States from Canada have occurred over 
almost two centuries. They were pre- 
ceded by the arrival from France in 
1623 of several Huguenot families who 
landed in Manhattan, and by several 
more in 1652 whọ landed at Bedloe 
Island. During the seventeenth century 
a group of Frenchmen settled in Bos- 
ton, leaving as their most celebrated 
monument Faneuil Hall. Still others 
migrated to Virginia, Maryland, and 
Rhode Island. The French Canadians, 
when they did move southward, entered 
into a land in which people from France 
were already living. 

Two causes for these migrations seem 
to have been prevalent over the years. 
The first was the French struggle for 
survival both in Quebec and in Ontario. 
This war of survival was waged chiefly 
against the English and Irish, and when- 
ever it became too severe, French mi- 
grations into this country took place. 
The second and more prevalent cause 
was the lure of better jobs and better 
economic conditions in the United States 
for which the inducements and adver- 
tisements of northern American indus- 
tries were responsible. 

Chronologically the most important 
influxes were the following: The first 
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was the exile, between 1755 and 1785, 
of about 4,000 Acadians to Louisiana, 
where they joined the original French 
garrison. In 1763, when Canada was 
transferred to Britain, many other 
Frenchmen moved into Maine and Ver- 
mont. When the Revolutionary War 
was terminated in 1783, about 12,000 
Canadian French were already living 
in the Mississippi Valley. The first 
sizable group to enter the United States 
after the Revolution came to Boston in 
1811 in order to make their fortunes in 
the romantic land to the south of the 
old homeland. In 1837, oppression in 
Canada drove still more into this coun- 
try. After that and until the opening 
of the American Civil War, there was a 
small but steady flow of migrants across 
the border. During the four years of 
our Civil War the French Canadians 
contributed at least 14,000 men to the 
Union cause. 

But the real movement, and the one 
which set the French Canadians apart 
from other nationalities, took place be- 
tween 1860 and 1890. During those _ 
thirty years many thousands answered 
the call of northern New England and 
New York industry, chiefly the woolen 
industry, and left St. Hyacinthe, Trois 
Riviéres, Rimouski, Bellechasse, and la 
Beauce, to settle in that area. It is 
estimated that 1,500,000 may have mi- 
grated during that period. In 1920, in 
New York and New England alone 
there were about 1,290,110. During the 
prosperous period from 1923 to 1928 
many thousands more were attracted to 
the United.States.® On September 10, 
1930 the border was closed to French 
migration. : 

For the most part, although the mi- 
grants had usually engaged in agricul- 
ture in Canada, once here they tended 


€ For figures and estimates see Guide Of- 
ficiel Franco-Américain, op. cit, and Josaphat 
Benoit, L’Ame Franco-Américaine (Paris: 
Jouve et Cie, Editeurs, 1935). 
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to settle in the industrial towns and 
cities where they preferred to work in 
‘the factories. This is particularly true 
of the East, especially of Maine, Ver- 
mont, New York, and New Hampshire. 
Thus the French populations in some of 
the principal eastern cities are substan- 
tial in size. The chief instances are 
Manchester, New Hampshire, with 35,- 
000 French; Lowell, Massachusetts, with 
20,000; Fall River, Massachusetts, with 
30,000; and Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
with 35,000. Similar proportions may 
be found in Lewiston, Maine; New Bed- 
ford, Holyoke, Salem, and Southbridge, 
Massachusetts; and Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 


LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 


' The life of the average French Cana- 
dian in the United States centers about 
a few fundamental institutions. These 
consist of his family, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and its parish to which he 
belongs, the school, the societies in 
which he has a membership, and the 
press. However, the greatest force op- 
erating for group cohesion is the Cana- 
dian French tongue. 

The feeling described in the opening 
quotation of this article explains a tend- 
‘ency towards strong group loyalty. 
This may be explained by the philoso- 
phy which underlies the French Cana- 
dian’s attitude towards the institutions 
of other countries. He believes that 
culture is a thing apart from a land, 
and should not be confused with al- 
legiance and political loyalty. The cul- 
ture or soul of the Canadian Frenchman 
is something to be cherished and pre- 
served wherever it may be found. He 
believes that by retaining his French 
individuality and tradition, with all 
they imply, he can make his greatest 
contribution to the country of his adop- 
tion. Thus. it is that his institutions 


are like those of Canada, especially’ 


those of Quebec. He can swear loyalty 
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to the United States in. English with 
honesty and conviction; but he prays, 
writes, sings, and talks in French, de- 
lighting in his French ancestry and 
background. He explains that this is 
not to be interpreted as a state within 


- a state, but that by conserving his cus- 


toms, traditions, and language he en- 
riches the community in which he lives. 
He is a moral force which cannot be 
absorbed. a 


Family 


In much of the literature pertaining 
to the French Canadians both in Canada 
and in the United States, one of the 


.chief points of preoccupation seems to 


be survival. This has led the French 
Canadian to adopt: in family matters a 
point of view diametrically opposed to 


. that of his brother in France, who ad- 


vocates small families. In Canada, with 
its climatic rigors and rule by an alien 
race, he has become convinced that sur- 
vival depends upon large families. The 
famous example is the Dionne family. 
This idea he has brought with him to 
the United States, and large families are 
the rule. He describes them as patri- 
archal dynasties with a strong moral >, 
and social basis. 


Church 


Next to the family in molding the 
French Canadian comes the church and 
the parish. He points with pride to the 
fact that the Church of Rome models 
his character and nourishes him in his 
spiritual and social wants. His parishes 
are modeled on those of Brittany ‘and 
Normandy. ` Up to the present -the — 
church has held a- predominant position 
in most affairs of his life. There are 
approximately 243 French Canadian 
churches in the United States. 

A brief glimpse at the literature of | 
the French Canadians in ‘the United 
States will show’ how far-reaching is - 
the influence of the church. ‘Take 
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for example the excellent work of 
E. Hamon, Les Canadiens-Frangais de 
la Nouvelle-Angleterre. (The Canadian 
French of New England).’ It is dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Taschereau, the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec. Part I devotes four 
out of eighteen chapters to purely 
church matters, and scarcely a sentence 
of Part If can be found which does not 
refer to the church and parish either 
directly or indirectly. And lest it be 
objected that this work is of ancient 
vintage and the observation might not 
hold true today, the Guide Officiel 
Franco-Américain, which has been men- 
tioned several times, devotes a majority 
of its pages to matters either wholly or 
partially religious, including an impos- 
ing list of the clergy, martyrs, bishops, 
and parishes, and ‘extensive religious ad- 
vertising. 

It might be expected since the Irish 
and the French Canadians are both of 
the Roman Catholic faith that they 
would have been drawn closely together. 
This, however, is not the case, and the 
French have come to distrust their Irish 
brethren with an intensity which has led 
to grave religious - difficulties, as evi- 
denced in the Sentinellist Movement, 
which raged between 1923 and 1929 
and involved efforts to remove Bishop 
Hickey of Providence, Rhode Island.’ 
The French Canadian is religious, but 
insists on a church which is his own. 


School 


Schools rank next in importance. Ap- 
proaching the problem of survival with 


7 Quebec: N. S. Hardy, 1891. 

8 A study of the two sides of this question 
` will give a valuable insight into the French 
relation to the church and the significance of 
the church to the French. For conflicting and 
significant points of view see J. Albert Foisy, 
The Sentinellist Agitation in New England 
_ (Providence: Providence Visitor Press, 1930) ; 
and Elphége J. Daignault, Le vrai Mouvement 
Sentinelliste en Nouvelle-Angleterre (1923- 
1929) et VAffair du Rhode Island (Montréal: 
Librairie Déom Frére, 1935). : 
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special emphasis on language and cul- 
ture, it is not surprising that the Cana- 
dian Frenchman fears to entrust the 
education of his children to “strangers,” 
especially where the school is unilingual 
and requires the child to learn a tongue 
different from that of his home and cul- 
ture. Therefore parochial schools have 
been established throughout the coun- 
try to meet elementary and secondary 
school demands. There are also a num- 
ber of convent schools, which have as 
their function the training of girls in 
the ways of the French Canadian and 
of the church. To climax the educa- 
tional structure, a number of institu- 
tions of higher learning have been estab- 
lished both in this country and in 
Canada. Three of these are Assump- 
tion College in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; St. Michel in Winooski, Vermont; 
and Mont Saint-Charles in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. 

The following figures® are the most 
reliable obtainable at the present time: 
children in parochial schools, 141,212; 
parochial schools, 606; convents, 33; 
colleges, 10. 


Associations 


French Canadian life is also inti- 
mately intertwined with a number of 
associations. Two of the earliest were 
the Société Lafayette and Société 
Jacques Cartier, both founded in 1848, 
the former in Detroit, the latter in 
St. Albans, Vermont. There are how- 
ever, two chief organizations. One 
is fraternal, Société Saint Jean Bap- 
tiste, founded in 1850 by Gabriel 
Franchére, with large branches at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Detroit, and 
Meriden, Connecticut, and now known 
as L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amé- 
rique. The other is L’Association 
Canado-Américaine, founded in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, November 


3 From Guide Officiel Franco-Américain, op. 
cit., introduction, 
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26, 1896, to tie the French in the 
United States and Canada together 
and to publish material which is of 
value to the understanding of the 
Franco-Americans and to further their 
interests. There are a number of other 
associations with specialized interests, 
for example, La Société l’Assomption, 
Cèrcle des Etudiants, Association Pro- 
fesseurs Franco-Américain, Association 
Médicales Franco-Américaine, Ligue 
Civique, Légion Franco-Américaine, and 
others. 


Press 


One of the chief influences in holding 
the French people together is their ex- 
tensive press in the United States. It 
has been forced to yield somewhat to 
the influence of the American news- 
papers, but it has succeeded in retain- 
ing its individuality and French quality. 
J. Benoit maintains that the French 
press is superior in organization and 
activity to that of any other ethnic 
group in this country. The outstanding 
figure in the establishment of this press 
was Ferdinand Gagnon, whose work oc- 
curred during the period between 1860 
and 1890. Some of the outstanding 
newspapers in the United States ‘are 
Courrier Franco-Américain of Chicago, 
Travailleur of Worcester, Le Messager 
of Lewiston, Le Courrier des Etats-Unis 
of New York, L'Etoile of Lowell, L’In- 
dependent of Woonsocket, and L’Impar- 
tial of Nashua. This is only the begin- 
_ ning of an extensive list. The greatest 
problem seems to be to find editors and 
managers who will meet the exacting 
requirements of their reading clientele. 


Transition 
The French Canadians are in the 


10 Here see the excellent work of Maxi- 
milienne Tétrault, Le Réle de la presse dans 
Vévolution du peuple Franco-Américain de la 
Nouvelle Angleterre (Marseille: Imprimerie 
Ferran & Cie., 1935). 
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same state of transition as many other 
minority groups in this country. The 
professional people and those with 
higher local education are being sub- 
jected to the impact of their American 
environment, and in a number of in- 
stances there is evidence that they are 
growing indifferent in their French 


. Canadian interests. Josaphat Benoit 


deplores their lack of fiery nationalism 
and complains of their apathy to things 
French and Canadian. He calls for 
union among them. Here too, as 
among other minority groups, the sec- 
ond and third generations are less and 
less enthusiastic about the institutions 
of their forebears. The most serious 
problems seem to grow out of the lessen- 
ing of interest in religion and language. 
English and Protestantism are making 
inroads on old and cherished institu- 
tions. In fact, it is possible that in 
spite of his high ideal to preserve his 
culture and language intact, the French 
Canadian may become amalgamated 
into the great American people. If this 
does take place, a colorful group, with 
its songs, stories, and lusty joy of living, 
will be lost to our civilization. 


POLITICS AND THE WAR 


The French Canadians have held 
every position of major political im- 
portance in the United States with 
the exception of the presidency and a 
justiceship on the Supreme Court bench. 
Their political strength is not uniform 
throughout the country, but where they 
are densely settled, their influence is 
considerable. In Manchester, New 
Hampshire, for example, they are strong ` 
with an estimated 14,000 voters, and 
they control roughly about 45 per cent 
of the total vote of the city. It is 
inevitable, in view of what has been 
said, that such a group should tend to` 
be politically unified and that it should 


11 Benoit, op. cit., conclusions. 
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band together for political influence; 
yet in all fairness it should be ob- 
served that that influence has not been 
used to capture all the important po- 
litical offices, which it might easily have 
done. On the other hand, the Franco- 
American -bloc is a substantial power, 
not only in Manchester but throughout 
New Hampshire, and is of increasing 
importance in’ the other New England 
States. 

It is impossible to be accurate in 
such a small space, but in general it 
seems that a little more than half of 
the present French Canadian population 
are native born. The older members of 
the community are not only more in- 
tent upon the retention of things French 
Canadian, but they are the ones who 
have difficulty in the matter of natu- 
ralization. There seems to be no serious 
question of naturalization. 

As to the war, France is the mother 
country from which all Canadian 
Frenchmen or their forebears originally 
came, and their love for her is great. 
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Their hearts.are sad in her hour of 
trial and they are united in their deter- 
mination that when the war is over 
there shall not be a divided France, but 
that once again she shall rise in her 
former glory and might. But here their 
united determination ceases. They are 
divided between Vichy and Free France, 
and as has been expressed to the writer, 
they believe that until the United States 
takes a position exclusively one way or 
the other, the Canadian French in the 
United States will support the side of 
their personal choice. 

As far as loyalty and support of the 
war effort are concerned, the Canadian 
French take the view that the United 
States has been attacked. They are 
supporting and will support to the full- 
est the war efforts of this country. The 
large number of French Canadians in 
the American forces during World War 
I has been duplicated by a similar num- 
ber today. In industry and in the pro- 
fessions they are contributing their share 
for an American victory. 
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| Aliens in War Industries 


By Witt W. ALEXANDER 


HERE are some five million per- 


sons living in this country who were. 


born in other nations and who have not 
completed their naturalization papers. 
Under the law, these people are con- 
sidered as aliens until they receive their 
final papers. The great majority of 
them expect to remain in this country 
permanently. The United States is 
home to them. Many of them have 
been here so long that they have lost 
all contact with the country of their 
origin. Some of them, now middle- 
aged, came to America when they were 
young children, and do not even re- 
member what their mother country was 
` like. Among these aliens are some who 
served in the armed forces of the United 
States during World War No. 1. The 
American-born sons of many of these 
people are now in our armed forces 
around the world. Some of these died 
at Pearl Harbor and on Bataan Penin- 
sula. , 

Most of the more recent arrivals 
among these aliens were victims of to- 
talitarian persecution. They have good 
` reason to hate all that totalitarianism 
stands for. They not only wish to get 
a new’ start here, but are eager to do' 
whatever they can to make the world 
safe from totalitarian domination. Most 
of these refugees are persons from the 
‘upper middle class who have pro- 
fessional training, technical skills, or 
business experience. Some of them 
formerly had substantial means and 
positions of influence in the lands from 


which they escaped. In this they are- 


unlike many former immigrants, who 
came to America with little except 


hands eager to work and a desire to. 


get a start in the new country. 
The United Nations are heavily rep- 
resented among these aliens. There are 
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Englishmen, Scotchmen, New Zealand- 
ers, Australians, Canadians, Chinese, 
Netherlanders, Russians, and so on 
through the list of all the nations which 
are now our allies or are sympathetic 
with us in the war. : 

These unnaturalized persons are to 
be found, at least in small numbers, in 
every state in the Union. There are; 
however, heavy concentrations in some 
states. New York State has 1,212,622 
unnaturalized persons, or 25 per cent 
of our entire alien population; Cali- 
fornia has 526,957, or 11 per cent; 
Pennsylvania has 361,475, or 7.6 per 
cent; Illinois has 319,385,-or 6.7 per 
cent. At the other extreme are such 
states as Idaho, Wyoming, Mississippi, 
and the Carolinas, with 0.1 of the alien 
population of this country. 

Recent arrivals have been prompt 
in making application for citizenship. 
Those who have been here for a longer 
time offer a variety of reasons for not 
having taken ouf their citizenship pa- 
pers. Some on arrival made a declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens; and 
assumed that this. was sufficient. They 
have been voting, have acquired homes, 
and have reared families. .Others as- 
sumed erroneously that they became 
citizens through the naturalization of 
their parents. The great majority of 


. them “just neglected to take the trou- 


ble.” ; . : : 


RESTRICTION ON ALIEN EMPLOYMENT 


In 1926 Congress made an appropria- 
tion for the enlargement of our Air 
Force. Included in the bill appropriat- 
ing the funds was the following provi- 
sion: 7 : 


. .. no aliens employed by a contractor for 
furnishing or constructing aircraft, or air- 
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craft parts, or aeronautical accessories for 
‘the United States shall be permitted to 
have access to the plans and specifications 
or the work under construction or to par- 
‘ticipate in the contract trials without the 
written consent beforehand of the Secre- 
tary of the department concerned. 


This restriction was originally in- 
‘serted not because there was appre- 
hension about war, but perhaps because 
it was good politics, at least for some 
of the members of Congress. This lan- 
guage has been re-enacted in all sub- 
sequent appropriations for the Air Force 
and in some others. In addition, the 


War and Navy Departments have ap-- 


plied these restrictive clauses to many 
other types of contracts, until now much 
of war production is on contracts desig- 
nated as “classified, restricted or con- 
fidential,” on which unnaturalized work- 
ers, may not work without special 
permission from the contracting agency, 
either the War or Navy Department, 
for each alien employéd. The request 
must be made by the employer desiring 
the services of the alien. 


RESTRICTION LEADS TO COMPLICATIONS 


The meaning of these restrictions has 
not always been clear to employers. 
While there are some war contracts that 
are not restricted, most employers have 
assumed that all contracts are restricted, 
and there has been no adequate effort 
to give the needed information to the 
contractors by the contracting agencies. 
Patterns of employment tend to spread. 
Since the beginning of war production 
many plants not having war contracts, 


` perhaps thinking that sometime they 


might, have been declining to employ 
unnaturalized workers. Some firms 
have declined to employ American citi- 
zens with foreign names, even to the 
second and third generations. When 
Congress enacted this restricted legis- 
lation regarding aliens, it pointed a 
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finger of suspicion at all unnaturalized 


workers and created a situation that 
has made it difficult for these workers 
to get employment in any type of pro- 
duction. 

In the beginning of the war produc- 
tion it was assumed that these unnatu- 
ralized workers could be used on civilian 
production when they were excluded 
from war industry. As our war pro- 
duction has expanded and absorbed 
larger and larger sections of our produc- 
tive capacity, there is less and less 
opportunity for employment on civilian 
production, and the plight of these alien 
workers has become more and more 
serious. 

During the last war there was no 
legal restriction on the employment of 
aliens. Enemy aliens were registered. 
President Wilson decided that it was 
safer for the country if these enemy 
aliens were working. At his instruction, 
the Attorney General issued a statement . 
of policy urging these aliens to get 


‘jobs, and employers to give them work, 


and with the exception of certain local 
situations, even enemy aliens were em- 
ployed without serious difficulty. 

The agitation regarding fifth colum- 
nists has, however, created an entirely 


‘different psychology in World War 


No. 2. While there is admitted danger 
of fifth column activities in our war 
industries, it is a question whether this 
danger is as great when alien workers 
are involved as it is from some other 
possible sources of espionage and sabo- 
tage. It is doubtful if concentration 
on the aliens as a source of sabotage 
gives the required protection to the war 
industries. 

Since the original legislation restrict- 
ing aliens was passed long before the 
United States entered the war, no dis- 
tinction was made between friendly and 
enemy aliens. Thousands of unnatu- 
ralized workers from the United Nations 
and other countries collaborating in the 
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war find themselves excluded from work 
on war contracts along with unnatural- 
ized workers from the Axis countries. 
This situation has been especially re- 
sented by Canadians and other Brit- 
ishers and by Mexican nationals, espe- 
cially since that country entered the 
war. Men from the United Nations 
are fighting side by side with our sol- 
diers throughout the world; yet we have 
made it very difficult for their nationals 
in this country to work side by side 
with American workers in producing the 
materials with which the United armies 
fight. 

This situation has created difficulties 
for hundreds of thousands of native- 
born American workers. Before a 
native-born American worker can be 
employed in one of these plants, he 
must prove that he is an American citi- 
zen. The proof required in the first 
instance is a birth certificate. Thou- 
sands of people in. America were born 
in states that did not have birth regis- 
tration, and therefore they cannot get 
birth certificates. The substitute or 
delayed birth certificates required in 
these cases are almost impossible to 
get. The birth-certificate requirement 
has become an employment bottleneck 
which has received much attention from 
those who are interested in the use of 
our labor supply, and it now seems pos- 
sible that a simplified process for estab- 
lishing the citizenship of native-born 
Americans may be authorized by the 
War and Navy Departments. 


EMPLOYER ATTITUDES 


Until the present emergency, there 
was no prejudice among most employers 
against using unnaturalized workers. 
Our industry has for a long time used 
these men, and in hundreds of cases, 
management has not known whether the 
workers were citizens or not. As a re- 
sult of the present restrictive legislation, 
however, this attitude has changed be- 
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cause employers have found it difficult 
to comply with the requirements for 
getting consent. An employer desiring 
to use unnaturalized laborers must fill 
out, for each man to be employed, com- 
plicated and detailed forms and submit 
them to the War or Navy Department 
with a request for work permits. Be- 
cause of this paper work, employers 
have looked elsewhere for a labor sup- 
ply. In many plants there are both 
Army and Navy contracts, and until 
quite recently, it was necessary in these 
cases for the employer to get permission 
from both the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on each alien to be employed. 
The Army would not accept the permit 
of the Navy, and the Navy would not 
accept the permit granted by the War 
Department. The Army questionnaire 
covered some four pages; the Navy 
questionnaire covered nine. Recently, 
however, after long delay, one clearance 
office has been set up to act for both 
Army and Navy, and only one permit 
is required for each alien worker to be 
employed. 

Organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of aliens and foreign-speaking peo- 
ple, and the labor unions which have 
many unnaturalized alien workers in . 
their membership, have strongly advo- 
cated that the worker himself be al- 
lowed to request a permit. When such 
a request was made, the various agencies 
of the Government would investigate. 
If the applicant was found to be a re- 
liable and loyal person, he would be 
given a permit which would allow him 
to seek employment in war industries 
wherever he could find it. This ar- 
rangement was favored by some of the 
Government departments involved, but 
the Army and the Navy have not seen 
fit to approve this procedure. 

In the early days there was often 
from three to six months’ delay in clear- 
ing requests for work permits through 
the Army and Navy machinery. Em- 
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ployers as a rule have not looked very 
far ahead regarding their labor require- 
ments. When they needed men, they 
wanted them at once, and after having 
one or two experiences of waiting for 
weeks or months to know whether or 
not they could employ a given number 
of alien workers, they were unwilling to 
go to the trouble of making further re- 
quests for the use of aliens. This situa- 
tion, however, has improved, and in the 
new unified office, clearances are being 
handled much more promptly. 

In the questionnaire requesting a per- 
mit, the employer was asked to attest 
to the loyalty of the worker. In cases 
of new employees the employer had no 
way of knowing, and no machinery by 
which to investigate applicants for 
work. The question was so worded as 
to arouse apprehension on the part of 
the employer as to the responsibility 
which he was assuming. 


Tue Detroir SITUATION 


Employers have a somewhat different 
attitude regarding the seeking of per- 

its for workers who have been em- 

loyed in their factories before conver- 
sion to war production. The situation 
in the Detroit area is a good illustration 
of this. When conversion started in the 
Detroit area, it was discovered that 
thousands of the working force were 
aliens. In one plant it was discovered 
that a majority of available toolmakers 
were aliens. In another plant employ- 
ing 25,000 workers, out of the first 
7,000 transferred, it was discovered that 
2,000 could not be transferred because 
they were aliens. At this rate, by the 
time the 25,000 men had been exam- 
ined a sufficient number of aliens would 
have been rejected to decrease the labor 
force greatly. The ratio of alien work- 
ers is about the same at all the Detroit 
industries, something like one-third of 
all the workers being aliens. 

The Ford plant was used in working 
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out the pattern. Once this organization 
discovered how many aliens it had and 
how this situation affected production, 
it set up machinery for quickly prepar- 
ing the questionnaire on each of its 
workers. A special arrangement was 
worked out with the War and Navy 
Departments by which these requests 
could be expedited. In cases of men 
urgently needed in the higher-skilled 
brackets, telegraphic clearances were 
provided, and on the whole, the trans- 
fer of aliens in the converted Ford 
plants has been very satisfactory. 
With this experience as a background, 
other large employers in the Detroit 
area were approached in the same man- 
ner. They readily consented to follow 
the pattern that had been worked out 
for the Ford Company. The successful 
solving of this problem in the Detroit 
plants has contributed definitely to the 
production schedule these plants have 
attained. Thousands of alien workers 
are helping to turn out the engines, the 
tanks, and the guns that are beginning 
to roll off the Detroit production lines. 
These companies, although quite 
ready to ask for permits for workers 
already on their pay rolls, have been 
slow to go to the trouble of requesting 
permits for alien workers who have ap- 
plied for employment for the first time. 
The Detroit situation is paralleled by 
other plants throughout the country. 
The percentage of highly skilled 
workers among these aliens is high. 
Many of them had their first training 
in Europe and entered skilled employ- 
ment when they came to this country. 
As the supply of skilled workers has 
been absorbed, employers have become 
more willing to ask for permits for new 
aliens provided they possess some highly 
needed skill; but the masses of these 
alien workers, who have been thrown 
out by priorities or for some reason do 
not have a previous work record in a 
war production plant, find it difficult to 
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„get any employer to request work per- 
mits for them. . 


l CONCLUSIONS 
1. The diffculty which the majority 


of aliens are finding in getting employ- - 


ment has aroused a new awareness on 
their part of the necessity for complet- 
ing their citizenship papers, and there 
is a manifest effort among them to take 
whatever steps are necessary to that 
end. The courts are very far behind in 
being able to grant final hearings to 
those who are ready to complete their 
citizenship. It would appear that in the 
future, carelessness regarding this mat- 
ter will be less characteristic of aliens 
than in the past. 

2. The arrangements set up by Con- 
gress and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have worked a great hardship on 
many aliens. Many of them have lost 
homes which they were buying, and 
have had generally to lower their stand- 


ard of living. They have suffered great - 


anxiety and some of them have actually 
‘had to go on relief. 
3. The special requirements for alien 
employment in war industries has un- 
- doubtedly hindered the ready use of 
our labor supply. Here were large num- 
_bers of workers who were not available 
until a somewhat cumbersome and ex- 
tended process of granting permits could 
be followed through. 

4. The difficulty of getting employ- 
ment has undoubtedly embittered many 
of these individuals. They have felt 
that they have been dealt with unsym- 
pathetically and unjustly. A frustrated, 
unemployed man is good soil in which 
fifth columnists may sow their seeds; 
and while the restrictions were adopted 


in the interests of plant protection, they. 


have on the other hand created poten- 
tial unrest that is not without its real 
danger to the country. f 
5. The fact that unnaturalized work- 
ers from the United Nations have been 


‘However, 
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treated in the same way as so-called 
enemy aliens has embittered and con- 
fused the subjects of these nations who 
seek employment in war industries. It 
has been very difficult for Canadians, 
Englishmen, and others, to understand 
why it is necessary to treat.them in the 
same way as unnaturalized Germans, 
Italians, and’ aliens from countries col- 
laborating with the Axis Powers. 

In the southwest there are 3,000,000 
Spanish-speaking people. At least 700,- 
000 are unnaturalized nationals from 
our neighbor Mexico. A certain num- ` 
ber of the others are the children of 
Mexican nationals, but were born in. 
this country. Some of them are old- 
time citizens of the southwest whose 
families were among the earliest Ameri- 
can settlers. By and large, they are all 
looked upon as “Mexicans” and are fre- 
quently thought of as aliens. They are 
perhaps the least fortunately situated of 
any of the various racial or national 
groups in the United States. They have 
had meager educational advantages. 
Aside from jobs as migrant agricultural 
workers, they have found it difficult to 
secure employment. In many parts of. 
the southwest they are segregated as to 
restaurants and other special ‘facilities. 
In the past they have accepted their 
situation without protest. They have 
no such vocal and effective leadership, 
for instance, as Negroes have developed. 
their situation is widely 
known in the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. Undoubtedly, -Axis agents 
have been working on this situation in 
the southwest, and have seen to it that 
the handicaps under which these La- 
tinos live are widely publicized to our 
neighbor in the south with whom we 
have been trying to develop the Good . 
Neighbor Policy. In the past,.we have 
not thought of these people as being 
particularly important. But suddenly 
as a result of the international situation, 
they have become a vital element in 
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one of the most important aspects of 
our foreign policy. 

6. As the manpower problem in de- 
fense industries becomes more acute, 
there will undoubtedly be a realization 
of conditions under which these aliens 
can ‘be employed. 

Employers will be forced to ask for 
permits. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments will be more willing to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to make this 


labor supply available to the end that 
war production can be speeded to the 
limit. That this can be done without 
any great risk of sabotage is borne out 
by the large number of requests for 
permits that have been made to date. 
Only a very small fraction have in- 
volved any question as to the loyalty of 
the worker. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of these workers are loyal to the 
country and its war aims. 
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The Alien Scientist and the War 


By Ricuarp H. HENDEL 


HE better utilization of five million 
aliens legally in this country, in- 
cluding scholars, scientists, and those 
with less specialized skills, is an impor- 


tant matter in view of the expanding’ 


needs of the Government and of war 
industries. Here we are primarily in- 
terested in the specialized personnel, 
but it is desirable to inquire into the 
general situation wherever it affects this 
smaller group. 

Any growing prejudice and internal 
suspicion, and increasing restrictions 
(not necessarily based on law), even 
in nonwar industries, would affect all 
aliens, or even citizens with heavy traces 
of foreign origin. However, a million 
and a quarter enemy aliens were not 
detained on December 8, 1941. The 
place of birth and technical noncitizen- 
ship alone provide no-compelling criteria 
for judging loyalties in this conflict. 
Approximately 170,000 persons have 
come from Germany since [933 and on 
immigration quotas of countries under 
Nazi domination. Half of the 24,000 
German aliens on the west coast are 
refugees. The Department of State ob- 
served that there was a backlog of 200,- 
000 people of the refugee type in un- 
occupied France and French Africa, 
some of whom could be of use in the 
war effort. But the specialists are an 
insignificant part of the total, and must 
take their turn. It might be added that 
government money can be used to hire 
aliens outside continental United States, 
perhaps for specialist services with our 
garrisons. 

The alien specialists frequently have 
no greater reason for a sense of frustra- 
tion than the native specialists who feel 
that their. talents have not been used 
fully by the Government. Sometimes 
the alien scholar seems better served by 
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an employment agency than the native- 
born. Nearly every refugee agency has 
special committees caring for the spe- 
cialists. It has also been suggested that 
while there are signs of xenophobia, 
there are other signs that the pressure 
to secure manpower will dispel the ex- 
isting obstacles to the employment of 
aliens, especially those with special tal- 
ents. Also there remains the opportu- 
nity for service in the armed forces, 
where liberal provisions have been made 
for speeding up the citizenship process. 

At the time of writing (June), there 
is some disposition to alter the proce- 
dures and rulings to overcome the exist- 
ing difficulties. Various agencies of the 
Government have already been troubled 
by the present restrictions. It may be , 
surmised that the trouble will increase 
for the Government and for organiza- 
tions supported by government con- 
tracts. Where compensation is in- 
volved, some fine technical points may 
also be raised in the distinction between 
aliens of friendly and enemy nations. 
In practice, considerable weight is given 
in favor of the stateless or expatriated 
alien by comparison with those who 
still owe allegiance to a foreign govern- 
ment. 


Tue NEED FOR AND TYPES OF 
ALIEN SKILLS 


The alien specialists, and many who 
are now citizens, have already made a 
many-sided contribution to the armed 
and civilian defense of the Nation. The 
work has been notable in such fields as 
applied mathematics, chemistry, and 
aeronautics. But it is possible that 
many persons hold an exaggerated opin- 
ion as to the number of highly skilled 
or competent aliens with some special 
knowledge, because of the publicity 
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given to star performers or “success” 
cases. To date, the situation has usu- 
ally been described by interested or- 
ganizations in piecemeal fashion. 

About 1.5 per cent of the registrants 
on the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel are aliens. An- 
other estimate concluded that two out 
of every five refugees with any occupa- 
tional background had been profession- 
als. According to a preliminary report 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for the fiscal year ending in June 
1941, 58 per cent of the aliens admitted 
had no occupation; of the others, 28 
per cent were professionals. 

The Immigrants Conference has been 
compiling a National Roster of Alien 
Specialized Personnel which covers the 
following six occupational groups: phy- 
Sicians, nurses, chemists, engineers, labo- 
ratory technicians, economists and stat- 
isticians. About three thousand aliens 
have been registered. The Administra- 
tive Science Seminar of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Har- 
vard University, Professor C. J. Fried- 
rich, chairman, is conducting a survey 
of European industrial experts living in 
this country. It is hoped to have the 
survey ready by the end of October 
1942. Various groups of professionals 
are also affiliated with the Labor Com- 
mittee for Immigrants from Central 
Europe. The Committee on Compara- 
tive Administration is making a list of 
foreign scholars and administrators now 
in America. Frequently, such compila- 
tions suggest further ways for using the 
specialists. For example, part of the 
program of the International Committee 
for Cooperative Reconstruction is “to 
mobilize the experience and services of 
the large number of former cooperative 
executives from Europe living here tem- 
porarily.” 

An over-view of the situation will be 
possible as soon as the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has completed 
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the tabulations of the occupational skills 
noted in the alien registration schedules. 
Working on a twenty-four-hour basis, 
the Service has been clearing records 
for aliens seeking employment in war 
industries. 

It is worth noting that Great Britain 
has liberalized her restrictions on alien 
employment, and that the British Gov- 
ernment has made use of the specialist 
on the medical aspects of the war and 
for purposes of economic warfare. The 
British Council administers a parlia- 
mentary grant towards the cultural and 
educational welfare of war refugees, 
and a grant to the Institut Francais, 
center of French culture in England. 
The International Branch of the Min- 
istry of Labor has improved the facili- 
ties for employment. Since the summer 
of 1941, more attention has been paid 
to the specialists; advisory bodies ap- 
pointed from the leaders of the profes- 
sions and the arts have vouched for 
the alien scholar. An Aliens Central 
Register is kept for those with special 
qualifications. An order permitted 
1,300 alien doctors and dentists without 
an English license to work in hospitals 
and clinics. Here, the National Refu- 
gee Service has granted opportunities to 
about 1,500 émigré doctors, who have . 
been barred from Army and Navy com- 
missions. In view of the shortage in 
this field, a solution should be sought 
immediately. 


EXISTING LAWS AND PROCEDURES 


The prohibitions in the present laws 
against the employment of aliens by the 
Government were inserted a few years 
ago in connection with aliens on work 
relief programs and in a period of an 
overcrowded labor market. A brief re- 
view of some recent procedures among 
the government agencies is of interest. 

Mr. Fly of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, who was questioned 
at the House budget hearings on the 
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requested language change to allow 
waiver of citizenship requirements for, 
temporary employment by contract or 
otherwise for “national defense activi- 
ties,” observed that the Budget Bureau 
had felt it desirable to change the lan- 
guage and had attempted to phrase the 
language to meet the specific problems 
the FCC had encountered. The new 
language reads: 


not to exceed $50,000 for the temporary 
employment of persons or organizations, 
by contract or otherwise, without regard to 
the Civil Service or Classification Acts, and 
in the case of language or other experts, 
without regard to any requirements in this 
Act with respect to citizenship, where per- 
sons of equal qualifications complying with 
such requirements are not available. . 


This language was approved in the 
House. 

The Department of Justice also de- 
sired a language change, reading: 


Provided, That this section shall not ap- 
ply to the employment of interpreters in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice (not to exceed ten permanent employees 
and such temporary employees as are re- 
quired from time to time) where competent 
citizen interpreters are not available. 


The Department of the Interior 
needed fire fighters in the southwestern 
states, sometimes of Mexican nation- 
ality. The requested language change 
was disallowed in the House. 


‘This section shall not apply to the tem- 
porary employment of persons in the field 
service for periods of less than sixty days 
for sudden emergency work involving the 
loss of human life or destruction of prop- 
erty.+ 


It is curious that a similar provision, 
designed to meet the same needs, 
namely forest fire control, is in the 1942 
Appropriation Act for the Department 

1 Budget, p. 712, referring to alien clause 


and also to a similar language change regard- 
ing the affidavit of citizenship and loyalty. 
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of Agriculture, and has been allowed in 
the House for the 1943 act. ` 
The Department of Agriculture has 
reported that so far the difficulties have 
not been insurmountable. In several of 
the budget requests, a leeway is given 
to use alien experts. Junior engineer 
trainees who in 1942 were supported by 
the unrestricted emergency funds of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Įnter- 
American Affairs have now been put on 
the Department’s regular budget. The 
language, allowed in the House, reads: 


That this section [i.e., the alien restriction 
clause] shall not apply to employment by 
the Rural Electrification Administration of 
not to’ exceed ten junior engineer trainees ` 
who are citizens of other American repub- 
lics. 


Some translators have also been em- 
ployed on a temporary basis. 

The Library of Congress has provi- 
sions for ten aliens. The appropriations 
for the Army have permitted alien 


‘foreign-language instructors at the Mili- 


tary Academy. The budget of the Of- 
fice for Emergency Management for 
1943 provides that $50,000 shall be 
available, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, for the employment of experts and 
special advisers who are not citizens. 
Also, the unrestricted emergency funds 
afford some relief and suggest another 
solution to the problem. 

However, very often the procedure 
for compensation. for.services rendered 
is rather undignified and haphazard. 
Special information is often bought, and 


, the informant is sometimes paid expert 


witness fees in event that a court trial 
is called for. 


USE OF THE CONTRACT SYSTEM 


Section 1l-a of Public Act No. 671, 
June 28, 1940, reads: 


No alien employed by a contractor in the 
performance of secret, confidential, or re- 
stricted Government contracts shall be per- 
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mitted to have access to the plans or speci- 
fications, or the work under such contracts, 
or to participate in the contract trials, un- 
less the written consent of the head of the 
Government Department concerned has 
first been obtained. ... 


Such consent has sometimes been 
given where the circumstances war- 
ranted. It is true, however, that fac- 
tory managers and others under gov- 
ernment contract could encounter great 
difficulties if they should employ aliens 
unwittingly. 

The Comptroller General’s Office 
seemed to indicate that the Government 
could contract, and has contracted, for 
example, with a college using aliens with 
exceptional languages. The Govern- 
ment made its contract at a certain 
price; the college could fill that contract 
as it deemed advisable. 

Ingenious aliens have submitted ideas 
to the National Inventors Council. But 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment indicates that it uses the 
services, for its highly confidential work, 
only of persons who have been investi- 
gated by the Army, the Navy, and the 
FBI. And the investigations are such 
that invariably the investigative serv- 
ices cannot conduct the type of investi- 
gation of aliens they need to make. It 
is worth noting, however, that in the 
past year the investigations made by the 
Department of State in Europe, before 
granting passage, would seem to make 
any further loyalty investigations much 
easier. 


ALIEN STUDENTS 


What has been said above applies 
generally to alien students where com- 
pensation or relief from government 
funds or remunerative employment is 
considered. Many of our technical 
schools, engaged in war research, are 
unwilling to assume the training of alien 
students. Recently the Department of 
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Justice made provision to permit Chi- 
nese students who are unable to con- 
tinue their studies or to return to China, 
in case of need, to accept employment 
in this country. The Department of 
State urged employees to get in touch 
with the China Institute in America, 
and added that in cases where employ- 
ment would involve work under “classi- 
fied” war contracts, communications 
could be addressed to the War and 
Navy Departments, which will furnish 
the alien-questionnaire forms whereby 
necessary permission is obtained for 
non-American employees to work in 
certain restricted plants. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Alien scientists can serve the na- 
tional war effort under existing arrange- 
ments and under private funds. They 
can serve where they are—in universi- 
ties, for instance. The Rockefeller 
Foundation alone granted over $500,000 
to foster positions in universities for 
displaced scholars. The Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars has since 1933 assisted 269 
scholars, some 153 of whom have re- 
ceived permanent places on the budgets 
of universities. By establishing Univer- 
sity Centers for collaboration in re- 
search and the Professional Develop- 
ment and . Visiting Scholar Plan, the 
committee has indirectly brought the tal- 
ents of the alien scientist to serve the 
Nation. There are good reasons, how- 
ever, for not desiring to speed up the 
process of moving alien specialists into 
teaching-research positions vacated by 
citizens moving into the armed forces 
or government service. 

The fund for National Research As- 
sociates, designed for displaced scholars 
over fifty-eight years of age, might be 
a type of aid worth developing, with 
provisions to enlist other types of spe- 
cialized knowledge such as that held by 
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European businessmen, and with more 
effort to gear the work, under careful 
guidance, to government needs. 

Under existing procedures, govern- 
ment agencies seem able to overcome 
any obstacles to the employment of 
_aliens if they are in serious need of the 
knowledge held by these aliens, and if 
they specify their needs sufficiently in 
advance to be covered by appropriation 
requests. Specific projects seem to fa- 
cilitate this line of action. Greater use 
might be made of subcontracting with 
responsible institutions and of the un- 
restricted emergency funds of the Presi- 
dent to utilize the alien specialist. The 


moves taken to benefit alien students - 


might be extended. 
It is difficult to see how any legisla- 
tion could be revised solely for the bene- 
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fit of the specialist. The naturalization 
procedure, especially for those awaiting 
second papers, could be speeded. It 
is conceivable that the FBI might issue 
a clean bill of health or permits for the 
specialist seeking employment. Pre- 
sumably, aliens not interned are loyal; 
hence, the permits for employment 
would be mostly a matter of form. 
Special advisory boards, supported by. 
the professions and the governmental 
investigating agencies, perhaps working 
through the National Roster, should be 
able without delay to prevent any waste . 
of specialized knowledge. There seems, 
however, a disposition in certain quar- 
ters to draw attention to the problem 
of the existing restrictive legislation and 
procedure as it affects the employment 
of all aliens. 
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The Restricted Citizen 


By EVERETT V.:-STONEQUIST 


HE difference between democratic 
constitutional theory and demo- 
cratic social practice in the treatment 
of minorities can be a large one. This 
may be somewhat disillusioning to the 
adherent of democratic philosophy, but 
it should not be surprising to the real- 
istic student of human affairs. Human 
beings everywhere behave largely in 
terms of established customs and tradi- 
tions modified by the immediate desires 
and pressures of individual and group 
interests. These are not likely to be 
‘either very rational or very consistent. 
Democratic constitutional theory, on 
the other hand, formulates rather gen- 
eral and (ideally) universal principles 
of conduct, and, even though it moves 
in the realm of the “must,” it is strongly 
oriented in the direction of the “ought.” 
In the United States the conflict be- 
tween democratic theory and demo- 
cratic practice has been particularly 
acute and sometimes disruptive. Ours 
is a large country and a young nation, 
a nation in the making. We are an 
emergent nationality of many peoples 
and races, but, contrary to the beliefs 
and hopes of our enemies, a very real 
and unified nation. This unity in large 
part centers around common hopes for 
the future rather than in common 
memories of the past: the promise 
rather than the history of America. 
This is in contrast to most of the older 
nations of the earth. As a concomitant, 
or consequence, it means that our social, 
economic, and political life contains 
many practices which conflict with our 
philosophy. 
Thus we arrive at what appears to be 
a contradiction in terms: the restricted 
citizen.t From the standpoint of demo- 


1The following account does not consider 
restrictions on citizens which exist apart from 


cratic constitutional principle, all citi- 
zens are legally equal. In social life, 
and sometimes in specific acts of law, 
however, there are many inequalities 
and restrictions. Insofar as a democ- 
racy remains consistent with its own 
spirit and doctrine, it strives ever to 
bring the stubborn facts of human in- 
equality into harmony with its prin- 
ciples of equality of treatment and op- 
portunity. But this is a task requiring 
for its success time, patience, and per- 
sistent effort in modifying the basic 
conditions of social life; it does not 
occur automatically from the mere en- 
actment of acts of legislation. 


Roots oF PRESENT RESTRICTIONS 


The deeper roots of present-day re- 
strictions upon citizens of minority 
groups can be best understood by a 
glance at our history. The social struc- 
ture of the United States is in consid- 
erable part an arrangement patterned 
by the process of migration to America. 
The early immigrants established the 
ground pattern of national life. Later 
immigrants were assimilated to this pat- 
tern and to the modifications developed 
in the course of adjustments to the new 
environment. They also made contri- 
butions which still further modified the 
original heritage. 

The division between the “old” im- 
migrants, who arrived largely before 
1890 and who originated mainly in 
northwestern Europe, and the “new” 
immigrants, who have come chiefly since 
1890 and whose homes were in southern 
and eastern Europe, represents a signifi- 





the subject of cultural and racial minorities, 
such as those on sex, marriage, age, residence, 
voting, and so forth. Some of these, such as 
the poll tax and bans on interracial marriage, 
restrict both white and colored races, 
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cant basis for present-day restrictions. 
The other main basis for restrictions is 
founded upon race or color: the distinc- 
tions between the white on the one 
hand‘and the Negro, the Oriental, and 
the Indian on the other. These two 
historically determined grounds of dis- 
tinction are today further modified by 
the particular countries with which we 
are in conflict—particularly Germany; 
Italy, and Japan. 


GERMANS AND ITALIANS 


The German immigration to America 
belongs mainly to the pre-1890 phase. 
The Germans as a group have been here 
longer than the Italians or the Japanese. 
Consequently they have had more op- 
portunity to become identified with and 
assimilated - into American life., Their 
assimilation has been aided by the 
greater resemblance between their racial 
and cultural traits and those of America. 
As a result, in spite of the fact that this 
is our second war with Germany in 
less than. twenty-five years, and even 
though most Americans regard Germany 
as our chief enemy, there is actually 
less discrimination against the natural- 
ized German or the native-born of 
German ancestry than against some ` 
other minorities.2 Those Germans who 
are the object of greatest.suspicion are 
the aliens and citizens of relatively re- 
cent migration and naturalization. This 
discrimination seems to be based largely 
on fear of disloyalty and possible acts 
of sabotage, and is not primarily a 
prejudice against the Germans as a_ 
people. However, there is also some 
discrimination against those of German 
‘extraction, and it is always possible 
that, as the war intensifies, feelings of 


2 This is substantiated in the voluminous 
hearings of the Select Committee Investigating 
National Defense Migration, the Tolan Com- 
mittee. The First Interim Report is dated 
Oct. 21, 1941. 
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hostility against Germany will be dis- 
placed. upon Americans of German ori- 
gin. . : 

The citizen of Italian background is - 
in a somewhat different position. The 
Italian migration to America belongs to 
the recent or “new” immigration. Con- 
sequently there has been less time for 
‘cultural assimilation. ‘The cultural 
backgrounds of the Italian immigrant 
differ more widely from the American 
than is true of the German. The Ital- 
ians have higher’ rates of illiteracy, less 
urban and industrial experience, and 
they are largely Roman Catholic -in 
religion. The number and percentage 
of Italians who are aliens dre cónsid- 
erably larger than for the Gérmans. 
The Tolan Committee hearings dis- 
closed that there is much reluctance 
to employing Italians in industry. The 


‘reasons given for this attitude vary. 


In Connecticut the employers allegedly 
said they did not have “good work 
habits”; that they were less trained. 
Elsewhere, some employers thought 
they were “excitable” and “tempera- 
mental.” In contrast to the attitude 
toward Germans, there was little fear 
‘of sabotage on the part of Italians. 
‘This may reflect a feeling that Italy ` 
is a captive rather than a genuine mem- 
ber of the Axis. Furthermore, the 
hierarchical and dictatorial principles 
of totalitarianism may be less congenial 
to the Italian than to the German men- 
tality. ` 
Whatever the causes, there is a great 
deal of industrial discrimination against 
workers of Italian origin.and descent. 
This is particularly evident in the east, 
where Italians form a considerable por- 
tion of the population. The failure of 
employers to use them on a proportion- 
ate basis increases their percentage of 
workers in the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. The hearings of. the Tolan 
Committee indicated, however, that as 
defense. and war activity mounted, there 
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was a tendency to bring more Italians 
into industry. 

Some of the discrimination against 
Germans and Italians seems to be due 
to misconceptions concerning the le- 
gality of employing foreign-born ` citi- 
zens. Apparently there is a failure to 
distinguish between those born abroad 
who have become citizens through the 
process of naturalization, and those who 
have remained aliens. Furthermore, 
there seems to be confusion relative to 
the legality of employing aliens in in- 
dustries which have defense contracts. 
Actually, no Federal or state law exists 
which forbids the employment of aliens 
in defense and war industries except in 
the case of special contracts of a secret 
nature, and even then the employer may 
hire aliens if he secures the permission 
of the Army or the Navy. The concept 
of “enemy alien” is itself likely to carry 
with it unfavorable meanings, despite 
the efforts of officials to make it clear 
that an “enemy alien” merely means 
one who is legally a member of an 
enemy nationality, and is not neces- 
sarily, or generally, a person lacking in 
loyalty to this country. There is sub- 
stantial agreement that relatively few 
so-called “enemy aliens” are actually a 
danger to this Government. 


OTHER MINORITY. GROUPS 


Aside from citizens of German and 
Italian extraction, much discrimination 
is also practiced against Jews, Mexicans, 
Negroes, and Japanese, to mention only 
the more conspicuous minorities. Such 
discrimination varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the section of the country in 
which these groups are more numerous. 
The Jewish problem is more evident in 
the east and in some urban centers else- 
where; the Mexican is located in the 
southwest; the Japanese on the Pacific 
coast; while the Negro’s plight is more 
nearly a national one. All these groups 
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have been for years the targets of vari- 
ous forms of discrimination, sometimes 
legal, more often extralegal. 

It should be pointed out in this con- 
text that American citizens may suffer 
indirectly from restrictions placed upon 
alien members of their families. There 
are large numbers of second-generation 
Americans whose parents are not Ameri- 
can citizens. American-born children 
whose parents are denied employment 
because they are aliens thus are handi- 
capped both in their standards of living 
and in their social status. Where citi- 
zenship is a legal requirement for public 
aid or participation in social security, 
such as old-age assistance and employ- 
‘ment in the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, the handicap obviously has reper- 
cussions upon the citizen children and 
other citizen relatives. 

Undoubtedly the citizen group, apart 
perhaps from the recently evacuated 
Japanese, which has been and remains 
the most restricted group, is the Negro. 
Almost everywhere, and usually for all 
work except the most menial, the Negro 
is proverbially the last to be hired and 
the first to be fired. , The war boom of 
the past two years has brought this fact 
strikingly to the surface. The Hearings 
of the Congressional Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration are 
replete with evidence on this point. 
One industrial area after another has 
failed to make full use of its Negro 
labor supply, and has turned instead to 
outside white labor. As a result, these 
already congested areas have been 
swelled to the bursting point with im- 
migrants, creating acute problems in. 
housing, health, municipal services, edu- 
cation, and the like. The resistance to 
employing Negroes has come from both 
employers and employees, although 
some evidence suggests that many em- 
ployers believe their employees to be 
more hostile to working with Negroes 
than is actually the case. 
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EFFORTS TO REDUCE Discrimination 

Discrimination against minorities in- 
jures the democratic pattern,- weakens 
national morale, and retards the ef- 
fectiveness of the war effort by wasting 
labor and creating unnecessary migra- 
tion and economic. dislocation. The 
seriousness of the problem has been 
recognized by the Federal and some 
state governments, and has resulted in 
varied efforts to reduce discrimination. 

On June 25, 1941 the President issued 
an Executive order to prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment. This order 
established within the Office of Pro- 
duction Management a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice charged with 
investigating complaints of discrimina- 
tion and taking appropriate steps to 
redress grievances. The order instructs 
all official agencies concerned with voca- 
tional training for defense to eliminate 
discriminations because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, and requires all 
defense contracts to contain a provision 
obliging the contractor not to dis- 
criminate against any worker on these 
grounds. 

On January 2, 1942, shortly after the 
outbreak of war, the President issued 
a statement in which he expressed his 
“deep concern over the increasing num- 
ber of reports of employers discharging 
workers who happen to be aliens or even 
foreign-born citizens.” He pointed out 
that “by discharging loyal, efficient 
workers simply because they were born 
abroad ‘or because they have ‘foreign- 
sounding’ names or by refusing to em- 
ploy such men and women, employers 
are engendering the very distrust and 
disunity on which our enemies are 
counting to defeat us.” He noted also 
that “we cannot afford the economic 
waste of services of all loyal and patri- 
otic citizens and non-citizens in defend- 
ing our land and our liberties... .” 

Such statements and actions, espe- 
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cially when effectively implemented, 
tend to set a national standard. They 
have been supported by some state legis- 
lation, notably in New York, and as- 
sisted by the actions of some gov- 
ernmental employment services. The 
efforts of individual employers, of some 
labor unions, and of other private bod- 
ies, also have had some effect in improv- 
ing the employment of minorities in 
specific situations. No doubt the larger 
part of the solution for this problem 
must come from the manpower exigen- 
cies of the war itself. A growing army 
and a growing war production are both 
creating a manpower shortage, and this 
cannot fail to draw in an increasing 
number of workers of all minorities. 
Once these minorities have become well 
integrated into the various ranks of la- 
bor, we may expect that at least some 
part of the gain will carry over into 
the postwar period of readjustment. 


THE EVACUATION OF JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Undoubtedly the most dramatic case 
of the restricted citizen today in the 
United States is that of the evacuated 
Japanese-American citizens on the Pa- 
cific coast. Some 112,000 citizen and 
alien Japanese, almost the entire Japa- 
nese population of the Nation, have 
been removed from prohibited military 
zones under the supervision of the 
United States Army. Of the total num- 
ber of evacuees, about 71,000 are native- 
born American citizens, and are not le- 
gally enemy aliens. This evacuation of 
citizens is an unprecedented event in 
American history, for it subjects a group 
of citizens to greater restrictions than 
are applied to many white enemy aliens. 
It raises important questions relative to 
constitutional rights, war issues, racial 


‘policy, and the ultimate adjustment of 


the evacuees. These questions have 
been judiciously raised by the Tolan . 
Congressional Committee in its report 
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of May 1942. 
Committee, 


In the language of the 


.. . It has become clear that a curtail- 
ment of the rights and privileges of the 
American-born Japanese citizens of this 
country will furnish one of the gravest 
tests of democratic institutions in our his- 
tory. . . . The Nation must decide and 
Congress must gravely consider, as a mat- 
ter of national policy, the extent to which 
citizenship, in and of itself, is a guaranty 
of equal rights and privileges during time 
of war. Unless a clarification is forth- 
coming, the evacuation of the Japanese 
population will serve as an incident suffi- 
ciently disturbing to lower seriously the 
morale of vast groups of foreign-born 
among our people... . The fact that in a 
time of emergency this country is unable 
to distinguish between the loyalties of 
many thousands of its citizens, and others 
domiciled here, whatever their race or na- 
tionality, calls into question the adequacy 
of our whole outlook upon the assimila- 
tion of foreign groups. To many citizens 
of alien „parentage in this country it has 
come as a profound shock that almost 
avernight thousands of persons have dis- 
covered that their citizenship no longer 
stands between them and the treatment 
accorded to any enemy alien within our 
borders in time of war.’ 


For AND AGAINST EVACUATION 


The decision to evacuate the Japanese 
was based upon the military considera- 
tion that they might form a potent fifth 
column in the event of an invasion of 
the Pacific coast, and that they in- 
habited vitally important military and 
industrial areas where espionage and 
sabotage could endanger the Nation’s 
defenses and war effort. The evacua- 
tion of citizen as well as alien Japa- 
nese was justified by many witnesses, 
especially officials, primarily on the 

8 Findings and Recommendations on Evacua- 
tion of Enemy Aliens and Others From Pro- 
hibited Military Zones. Fourth Interim Re- 
port of the Select Committee Investigating 


National Defense Migration, House Report 
No, 2124, The quotation is from pp. 11-12. 
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ground that it was impossible to distin- 
guish between’ loyal and disloyal Japa- 
nese. Law enforcement officials were 
concerned lest “enraged public senti- 
ment and possibly mob action, occa- 
sioned by reverses in the Pacific war 
theater, would work injury to innocent 
and guilty alike.” * It was also pointed 
out that to evacuate alien Japanese 
alone would disrupt family relationships 
and create numerous dependency prob- 
lems. Some believed that the citizens or 
American-born Japanese (called Nisei) 
were more dangerous than the aliens 
(Issei), because they resented more 
keenly the discriminatory treatment of 
fellow Americans. 7 

The inability of many Americans, 
official and unofficial, to understand the 
“oriental mind” came out strongly in 
the testimony. The American Japanese 
were criticized by some for not oppos- 
ing the aggressions of Japan in the 
past, for not closing Japanese-language 
schools, for not reporting disloyal Japa- 
nese, for continuing to read Japanese- 
language newspapers, for educating chil- 
dren in Japan, for group cohesiveness, 
and so forth. Many of these critics 
nevertheless believed that the majority 
of Japanese were loyal to America. 

Witnesses who opposed complete 
evacuation did so on the ground that 
the decision contained an invidious 
racial distinction. They pointed out 
that the evacuation of the Japanese as 
a group would “play into the hands of 
the Axis Powers who wish to spread the 
ideology of a racial war”; that con- 
centration of attention on the Japanese 
would give a free hand‘to subversive 
and disloyal elements in other alien 
groups; and that the problem of recipro- 

4 Preliminary Report and Recommendations 
on Problems of Evacuation of Citizens and 
Aliens From Military Areas. Report of Select 
Committee Investigating National Defense Mi- 
gration, House Report No. 1911, March 19, 


1942, p. 14. 
5 Ibid., p. 15. 
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cal treatment of American citizens held 
by the Japanese must be considered. 
In general, these witnesses opposed com- 
plete or mass evacuation and urged the 
desirability of individual treatment. 
They criticized the public hysteria and 
race prejudice of some newspapers, 
radio commentators, public officials, and 
agricultural producer groups, who, they 
considered, were motivated by political 
and economic interests. They denied 
the accusations of those who favored 
complete evacuation, affirming that the 
loyalty of individuals could be ascer- 
tained, and that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was adequate to the task. 

One distinction in the citizen group 
was emphasized and deserves mention: 
that between those American-born Japa- 
nese who through education or long vis- 
its in Japan, dual citizenship, Japanese 
business connections, and the like, have 
absorbed the Japanese language and cul- 
ture but know little of America, and 
those who were reared and educated in 
America and who have identified them- 


selves wholeheartedly with American. 


life. The fact that there could be 
American citizens who were Japanese in 
culture and personality was a baffling 
problem for American public officials. 
It is important to recognize the at- 
mosphere in which the decision to 
evacuate was made. For at least a 
month after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, the public temper was 
relatively calm. With the appearance 
of the Roberts report on January 25, 
and the publication of accounts of 
espionage and sabotage in Hawaii, the 
public temper changed. The reports of 
sabotage in Hawaii by the Japanese 
were later denied categorically by re- 
sponsible officials in Hawaii and in 
Washington, but these denials came too 
late to influence the decision to evacu- 
ate. Some evacuation had begun under 
Attorney General Biddle’s authority, the 
announcement of which was made as 
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early as January 29. The President’s 
Executive Order No. 9066, prescribing 
military areas and exclusion, was issued 
on February 19, almost a month before 
the sending of a cablegram from the 
Honolulu Chief of Police that there had 
been no sabotage in Honolulu on or 
after December 7. It is possible that. 
if the Pacific coast could have received 
the truth about Hawaii at an earlier 
date, there would have been much less 
public alarm, and the issue of mass 
evacuation would not have arisen. Cer- 
tainly the problem of handling the 
larger number of Japanese in Hawaii, 
constituting 37 per cent of the popula- 
tion, seems to have produced no in- 
superable difficulties in that exposed 
area. 


Issues INVOLVED 


_ The hardships involved in this whole- 
sale evacuation of human beings do not 
require detailed statement here. The 
uprooting from homes, the loss of oc- 
cupations, the many sacrificial sales of 
property, the confusion, uncertainty, 
and distress, make this evacuation a 
tragic chapter in American racial his- 
tory. The problems are far from over. 
The question of resettlement from the 
temporary “assembly centers” to which 
the evacuees have been removed is itself 
a difficult one because of the opposition 
of other communities to receiving the 
Japanese. Responsibility has now been . 


6 For some brief accounts in current periodi- 
cals see, for instance, Charles Iglehart, “Citi- 
zens Behind Barbed Wire,” The Nation, Vol. 
154, No. 23 (June 6, 1942), pp. 649-51; also 
the letters of two Japanese in the same issue, 
p. 666; Galen M. Fisher, “Our Japanese Refu- 
gees,” The Christian Century, Vol. LIX, No. 
13 (April 1, 1942), pp. 424-26; George D. 
Nickel, “Evacuation, American Style,” Survey 
Midmonthly, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 4 (April 
1942), pp. 99-103. On the question of future 
policy see Carey McWilliams, “Japanese 
Evacuation: Policy and Perspectives,’ Com- 
mon Ground, Vol, TI, No. 4 (Summer 1942), 
pp. 65-72. 
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shifted from the Army to a civilian or- 
ganization, the War Relocation Au- 
thority. It plans to settle the evacuees 
in a number of communities where land 
subjugation, food production, and the 
production of war goods can furnish 
useful work. 

The problem of long-time, or post- 
war, adjustment will present serious is- 
sues. Isolated communities of the con- 
centration-camp type will not promote 
cultural assimilation and integration 


into American life, nor will they be 


in line with constitutional principle and 
the announced American war aims, 
which stress the values of human free- 
dom and racial equality. It is possible, 
however, that a farsighted and just 
handling of this question may turn what 
is now a great national problem into 
some kind of asset. -This will not oc- 
cur, of course, if public sentiment re- 
mains confused and suspicious of the 
American Japanese.” 

Whether or not the Pacific coast 
evacuation is to constitute a precedent 
and model for other future evacuations 
is a disturbing question. It has re- 
ceived the attention of the Chairman of 
the House Select Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration, no- 
tably in a letter dated May 1, 1942 to 
Attorney General Biddle, in which he 
inquires as to the meaning of General 


Drum’s order relating to evacuation on. 


the eastern coast. This letter calls at- 
tention to the “tremendous uncertainty” 
caused “in the minds of all aliens and 
members of their families who may be 
citizens” by that portion of the military 
order which states that evacuation will 
not be in mass form but by “selective 
processes.” The House Committee be- 


™The New York Times of June 27, 1942, 
p. 5 reports a court action begun by a former 
Attorney General of California, representing 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, to take 
away citizenship from the Japanese born in 
this country. 
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lieves that the specific circumstances 
which gave rise to the President’s Ex- 
ecutive order of February 19 have now 
changed and that “the time has come 
for the President to consider the need 
for drafting a new Executive Order de- 
lineating the present necessities of our 
situation and embodying them in a re- 
vised version of this order.”® The 
Committee strongly recommends that 
hearing boards be established in order 
to allay anxiety and improve public 
morale. 


Wise Porticy NEEDED 


It seems clear that the imposition of 
legal restrictions upon minority groups 
of citizens, even in the emergency of 
war, is a development which must be 
regarded with great coricern by those 
who cherish democratic principles. If 
imposed in a specific situation, like that 
of the west coast Japanese,. they should 
be removed at the first practicable op- 
portunity. The Government has the 
duty of protecting equally-citizens of all 
racial and national backgrounds. Blun- 
ders may be committed in the emotional 
stress of war, but every effort must be 
made to repair mistakes and avoid their 
repetition. 

So far, the war emergency has shown 
that distinctions of color and nationality 
are still a major problem confronting 
statesmanship in this country. There 
is a possibility that, under the com- 
bined influences of the need for man- 
power, of governmental pressure against 
discrimination, and of educational ac- 
tivity in its broadest sense, the restric- 
tions against national and racial minori- 
ties may be gradually reduced. 

The policy of improving the status 
of minority groups while fighting the 
war is a sound one: to postpone such 
questions until the postwar period might 
mean retrogression rather than advance, 


8 Fourth Interim Report, pp. 22-23, 24. 
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and would retard the war effort both at 
home and abroad. The emotions gen- 
erated in social crises can be used to 
promote democratic attitudes. The 
same principle should apply to the 
evacuated Japanese: by a publicly 
sponsored campaign of education con- 
cerning the facts of the Japanese in 
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Hawaii and on the continent, combined 
with a wise and skillfully executed 
policy of resettlement, the Japanese- 
Americans, instead of continuing as an 
isolated collection of “little Tokyos” in 
one section of the country, might be 
more thoroughly woven into the texture 
of American life on a national scale. 


Everett V. Stonequist, Ph.D., is professor of soci- 
ology at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. He has done research in race relations in — 
Hawaii and the West Indies, as well as in this country 


and Europe. 


He is the author of The Marginal Man: 
A Study in Personality and Culture Conflict (1937), 
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Symbols of National Solidarity 


By Harorp F, GosNELL 


YMBOLS of national solidarity, 

whether verbal or nonverbal, are 
those representations consisting of 
sounds, marks, objects, or expressions 
which produce feelings of loyalty to 
the nation state. In the name of the 
sacred symbols the individual citizen 
may be called upon to sacrifice his time, 
his goods, his comforts, his life. The 
symbols, key words, phrases, tunes, or 
objects chosen to persuade men to buy 
war bonds, to give up peacetime enjoy- 
ments, to fight, or to send their sons to 
fight, must have a powerful emotional 
appeal if they are to achieve the ends 
sought. 


DIFFERENT RESPONSES 


Native Americans who have been 
taught to respect the national symbols 
from the very first days that they be- 
gan to use the English language and 
whose experiences have not caused them 
to doubt or question these early lessons 
in patriotism, respond readily to the 
appeals made when the country is in 
danger. 

Residents of the United States who 
were not born here, whose native tongue 
is not English, who in their youth were 
taught loyalty to some other country, 
whose experiences in the United States 
have not all been happy, or who find 
that their expectations regarding Amer- 
ica have not been realized, may not re- 
act to patriotic symbols in the- same 
manner as native Americans who have 
been in favored circumstances. The 
experience of the first World War 
showed that the most successful ap- 
proach to the foreign-born groups was 
through the foreign-language press, the 


on Public Information was more adroit 
in utilizing these agencies than some of 
the other bodies which were concerned 
with Americanization.2 ‘ George Creel 
and his associates tried to show to 
particular foreign-born groups what an 
Allied victory or defeat would mean 
to them. 

For a different set of reasons from 
those which apply to the foreign-born, 
the reaction of the Negroes to patriotic 
appeals is not likely to be the same as 
that of the native whites. Segregation, 


‘discrimination, and unfair treatment 


have caused some of the Negroes to be 
hostile toward the whites, and they do 
not identify themselves with the sym- 
bols of white society. Toward America 
as their native land and toward the ideal 


.of an American society tolerant and 


without race prejudice, the Negroes are 
extremely loyal; but they do not hesi- 
tate to point out, even in time of war, 
that many of those in positions of power 
have failed to live up to the American 
ideals. Negroes are chiefly concerned 
with the conduct of the war, with the 
internal administration of the war ef- 
fort, not with questions of foreign pol- 
icy. What.they want is an equal chance 
to work in war industries and an equal 
chance to die for their country in any 
branch of the service.? In referring to 
the symbol “V” for victory, the race 


_leaders talk about “double victory”— 


various ethnic associations, and the rec- 


ognized and trusted leaders of the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. The Committee 
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victory abroad and victory on the home 
front in the battle against discrimina- 
tion, race hatred, and social and eco- 
nomic barriers. 

It is too soon in the war effort to try 
to evaluate the efforts to create national 


1 James R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words 
that Won the War, 1939. n 
2 Robert C. Weaver, “With the Negro’s 
Help,” Atlantic Monthly, June 1942, p. 696. 
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solidarity. As in the case of the other 
democracies, the United States was very 
slow to recognize the threat of war. 
It took the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor of December 7, 1941 to bring 
home to the American people the seri- 
ousness of their position. Prior to this 
disaster the isolationist sentiment was 
strong in many quarters of the country. 
The isolationists ranged from the fifth 
columnists who deliberately sought to 
aid the Axis Powers to the defeatists 
who thought it was useless to resist, the 
escapists who sought other outlets for 
their concern about the war situation 
than fighting, and those who were vic- 
tims of complacency. The America 
First Committee contained within itself 
most of the formally overt fascist or- 
ganizations in the United States. The 
members of the German Bund and other 
fascist groups joined the movement en 
masse, since it furnished to them re- 
spectability, arguments, converts, and 
protection. Behind a screen of anti- 
Communism and utopian social ideal- 
ism, the out-and-out enemies of the 
United States were trying to divide and 
confuse the American people.* 


THE PATTERN OF APPEAL 


Long before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers were well aware of the need for 
unifying the Nation to meet the inter- 
national crisis. President Roosevelt’s 
speech before Congress on January 6, 
1941 laid: down the basic pattern of the 
American external and internal bid for 
support. The occasion for the message 
was a plea for the passage of the bill 
authorizing the sale, leasing, or lending 
of war materials to any country whose 
defense the President deemed vital to 


3 Edward Y. Hartshorne, “Reactions to the 

. Nazi Threat: A Study of Propaganda and Cul- 

ture Conflict,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Win- 
ter 1941, p. 625. 
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the defense of the United States. In 
this message he outlined the foundations 
of a strong and healthy democracy and 
also proclaimed the Four Freedoms that 
should be the basis of any postwar set- 
tlement. These freedoms are: freedom 
of speech and expression; freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own 
way; freedom from want; and freedom 
from fear. In the’ Atlantic Charter, 
formulated by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill dur- 
ing their conference in August 1941, and 
in later speeches after war was declared, 
references were made to these freedoms. 
The symbols employed by President 
Roosevelt and his associates to stir up 
American patriotism have not had the 
same effectiveness among all groups. 
The words have been general and some- 
times ambiguous, and each group has 
tended to read its own meanings into 
the appeals. When the words did not 
square with the facts of their experi- 
ence, the members of a group might 
react in a negative rather than a positive 
fashion to the patriotic slogans. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


In his “Four Freedoms” speech, 
President Roosevelt referred to the > 
“equality of opportunity for youth and 
others” as one of the basic things ex- 
pected by the American people of their 
political and economic systems. There 
are some foreign-language groups in the 
United States which would find it diffi- 
cult to understand these words. Per- 
haps the most submerged of these 
groups is the Mexican group. Living in 
cultural isolation from their neighbors, 
still largely a Spanish-speaking group, 
knowing little or nothing about Ameri- 
can institutions and ideals, suffering un- 
der serious disabilities, and residing in 
slums or on submarginal lands, the 
Mexicans would have a hard time com- 
prehending the meaning of these words. 
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Discriminated against in the schools, 
denied access to public recreational fa- 
cilities, and suffering under derogatory 
treatment, they take a fatalistic view 
of their lot. 

Another unpopular minority in the 
United States, the Negro group, would 
also attach its own meaning to the 
words “equality of opportunity.” To 
them the words set a goal, an aim to be 
achieved, rather than an accomplished 


way of life to be defended. They look ` 


to the war effort as a means of over- 
coming some of the restrictions imposed 
upon them. To them the war slogans 
are devices to be used in their struggle 
to abolish segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Corps, the schools, the libraries, the 
public parks, the public hospitals, and 
other phases of American life. As Wal- 
ter White; the executive secretary of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, put it: 


Though 13,000,000 American Negroes have 
‘more often than not, been denied democ- 
racy, they are American citizens and will, 
as in every war, give unqualified support 
to the protection of their country. At the 
same time we shall not abate one iota our 
struggle for full citizenship rights here in 
the United States. We will fight, but we 
demand the right to fight as equals in 
every branch of the Service. 


The Negroes regard themselves as the 
victims of discrimination by the Gov- 
ernment and by private industry. The 
Negro press has played up the depriva- 
tions of the Negro, the exclusion of 
Negroes from defense jobs, the mal- 
treatment of Negro soldiers, the restric- 
tions placed upon their people in the 
Navy and the Air. Corps, and the con- 
tinued limitations imposed upon them 
in civilian life. Negro leaders have 
taken the war situation aš an opportu- 
nity to intensify their drive against 
discrimination and race prejudice. 
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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


The first of the Four Freedoms, free- 
dom of speech and expression,. goes to 
the heart of the democratic system, but 
it is hard for a submerged and illiterate 
minority to understand its importance. 
The foreign-born person who lives in 
an immigrant colony which is isolated 
by linguistic and cultural barriers from 
the rest of the community is likely to 
be indifferent to any mention of free- 
dom of speech. Dependent upon his 
local leader for news and for aid in pre- 
senting his wants, he has little realiza- 
tion of what the proper use of publicity 
might accomplish for him. The editor 
of his foreign-language newspaper may 
exploit rather than guide him. The 
most submerged may not even have 
papers of their own. To take an ex- 
treme case, an illiterate Mexican goat 
herder in an out-of-the-way mountain 
community is not likely to place a high 
value upon freedom of speech. The 
battle for freedom of speech for such 
residents becomes a struggle against the 
shackles of illiteracy, ignorance, and 
limited experience. 

On the other hand, the better edu- 
cated and more articulate of the foreign- 
language groups appreciate the impor- 
tance of this freedom. They have seen 
that the lack of it is associated with 
tyranny and despotism. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


The second freedom, freedom of re- 
ligion, is one which makes a strong ap- 
peal to the liberal German-American 
minority which has witnessed the perse- 
cution of religious leaders in Germany, 
to the Catholics who have felt that they 
needed protection in America from such 
intolerant movements as the Klan, and 
to the Jews who have been alarmed by 
the world-wide anti-Semitic movement’ 
which has had its American counter- 
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parts.* It is also possible, that: this free- 
dom has ‘some anti-Communist implica- 
tions. In connection with the lend-lease 
program, the American Government was 
greatly concerned about the treatment 
of religious minorities in the Soviet 
Union. To the Jews, this freedom 
means that the ‘American Government 
is officially opposed to anti-Semitism at 
home and abroad, that the.Government 
is sympathetic toward Jewish aspira- 
tions in Palestine, and that it will en- 
deavor to avenge the wrongs done to 
the Jewish people by the Nazis. To 
some it means that the American Gov- 
ernment will support the plan for a 
Jewish army in Palestine. The recent 
. rise of many anti-Semitic movements in 
the United States has been very alarm- 
ing to the Jews, who view with satis- 
‘faction the decline of these movements 
since the declaration of war. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 


The third freedom, freedom from 
want, as interpreted by Vice-President 
Wallace to apply internally as well as 
externally, makes a direct appeal to all 
minority groups in the United States. 
Aliens from Europe, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Jews, and residents of Oriental stock 
have all felt that they have been dis- 
criminated against in getting jobs and 
holding them. The -key positions in 
the American economic system have 
been held, they thought, by the older 
American stocks who have entrenched 
themselves in the citadels of capital and 
big business. Freedom from want, like 
equality of economic opportunity, is a 
goal to be achieved rather than a pos- 
session to be defended. 

It is interesting to note that the hope 
for a better-ordered economic system 
plays a much more prominent role in 
the American war aims in this struggle 
than in the first World War. President 


+ Donald Strong, Organized Anti-Semitism 
in America, 1941. 


. stant threat of war. 
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Roosevelt issued an Executive order 
barring discrimination on account of - 
race, creed, color, or national origin in 
defense employment. The Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was 
established to carry out this order and 
make this freedom a real one. Although 
the Committee has been criticized by 
minority groups on the ground that it 
has not had adequate powers to carry 
out its recommendations, it has been 
effective in certain situations. It, has 
focused public attention on the prob- 
lems of discrimination against minori- 
ties in employment.® 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


The last of the Four Freedoms, free- 
dom from fear, has far-reaching internal 
as well as external implications. As far 
as our foreign relations are concerned, 
it means freedom from fear of the con- 
Internally, it 
means freedom from fear of discrimina- 
tion, social humiliation, intolerance, 
physical violence on the part of an un- 
reasoning mob, or the drastic action 
that the Government itself might take 
against an unpopular minority. Those 
who face the possibility of social re- 
buffs from unexpected quarters, lynch- 
ings, race riots, or wholesale uprooting 
by the Government itself, look upon | 
this freedom as a precious goal to be 
achieved. 

The race riot over the housing situa- 
tion in Detroit, the feelings of insecurity 
created by alien registration, and the _ 
relocation program of the Government 
have meant to some minorities that the | 
goal is still far distant. The treatment 
of the Japanese on the Pacific coast has 
caused alarm, and. uneasiness among 
those of foreign extraction. The War 
Relocation Authority may perform its 


5 Edward S. Lewis, “An Evaluation of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee,” Op- 
portunity, A Journal of Negro Life, May 1942, 
p. 135. 
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functions in the most humane fashion 
possible, but the fact remains that 
American citizens have been uprooted 
from their homes and placed in deten- 
tion quarters. Of the some 120,000 per- 
sons of Japanese extraction affected, 
two-thirds were born in the United 
States. 

` The persons of Japanese origin are 
but a small fraction of those whose par- 
ents were born in countries with which 
we are now at war. Will persons of 
Italian or German origin be evacuated 
from defense areas? So far, only a few 
thousand of the one million enemy 
aliens of Italian or German birth have 
been put in detention quarters. The 
policy followed by the Government will 
determine the attitude of those aliens 
of enemy nationality who are still free. 
A majority of them are in the older age 
brackets, and therefore it is not likely 
that they would take an active part in 
any fifth column movement. Many of 
them are outspoken anti-Nazis. High 
officials have urged that a liberal policy 
be taken toward this group.® 


APPLICATION AND INTERPRETATION 
OF SYMBOLS 


The unifying power of the symbols 
designed to create national solidarity 


8 Loula D. Lasker, “Friends or Enemies?” 
Survey Graphic, June 1942, p. 277. For ex- 
amples of strong patriotic appeals among 
Italian-Americans, consult any issue of Nazioni 
Unite. 
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depends on the policies adopted to back 
up those symbols, and on the under- 
standing of those policies by the mi- 
nority groups whose loyalty is sought. 
It is not sufficient to declare the broad 
general principles of national solidarity: 
The meaning of the Four Freedoms 
must be brought home to particular 
groups in a concrete fashion. This can 
be done by prominent leaders whose 
names carry great weight with all 
groups. Vice-President Wallace’s ap- 
peal in Spanish was tremendously ef- 
fective. , 

The work of unifying the country 
calls for co-operative efforts on the part 
of governmental agencies at all levels. 
The National Citizenship Educational 
Program is designed to secure such co- 
operation in connection with the assimi- 
lation of the foreign-born. In combina- 
tion with various Federal, state, and - 
local agencies, it has emphasized fair 


` treatment of the foreign-born, the elimi- 


nation of intolerance and prejudice 
against the foreign-born because of 
color, race, creed, or nationality, and 
the use of English as'a common lan- 
guage.” The aid of private associations 
and of individual citizens is also neces- 
sary to convince the unpopular minori- 
ties that the Four Freedoms are meant 
to apply to them. 


7 Franklin L. Burdette, “Education for Citi- 
zenship,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 
1942, pp. 269-79; Council for Democracy, De- 
fense on Main Street, New York, 1941. 
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Subversive Individuals of Minority Status 


By Atrrep McCiune Lee 


N PEACETIME, the United States 

takes an attitude of amused toler- 
ance or kindly indifference toward the 
transplanted and unassimilated bits of 
foreign peoples in its midst. Here the 
Irish Republican Army has drilled, sold 
bonds, and planned a united and 
independent Eire. Here Zionists have 
worked and prayed for an independent 
Palestine. Here Czarists have repro- 
duced some of the pageantry of Old 
Russia and have preached, raised 
money, and trained military leaders for 
the overthrow of the Soviet Union. 
Here Negroes have plotted an Africa 
for the Africans. Here we have had 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese royalists, fascists, 
communists, and democrats. Only oc- 
casionally in peacetime, during eco- 
nomic depression or other  disillu- 
sionment, -have we shown marked 
intolerance for these curious doings. 


THe WARTIME ‘VIEWPOINT 


In wartime, such minority agitations 
fall into entirely different perspectives. 
When their programs are clear, they are 
quickly classified as “patriotic” or “sub- 
versive” from an American standpoint. 
Among the patriotic movements are the 
Mazzini Society of pro-democratic Ital- 
ians, the Loyal Americans of German 
Descent, the German-American Con- 
gress for Democracy, and others.* 
Among the subversive efforts were the 
Japanese-American Chamber -of Com- 
merce, the German-American Bund, the 
Ukrainian United Hetmans Organiza- 
tion, and the National United Italian 
Association. The less clearly catego- 


1 For a more detailed discussion of the pa- 
triotic movements, see article in this volume 
by Marian Schibsby. 


rized organizations, as we shall see, be- 
come a serious problem. 

It is possible, as Louis Adamic- as- 
serts, that a discussion of this subject 
can be rendered difficult by the word 
“minority.” As he says, “Minority is 
a bad word, a European word, a symbol 
of an important phase of the tragedy 
over there.” He likes to point out 
that “when we meet in the same en- 
vironment and have a common life we 
tend to become alike,” and such “differ- 
ences as exist among people are due, in 
the main, to different environment, his- 
tory and experience.” ? Unfortunately, 
however, “minority” is still needed to 
describe groups set apart from the ma- 
jority by ethnic and/or racial character- 
istics. And especially in wartime, with 
its emphasis on majority viewpoints, 
members of such ethnic and racial 
groups find themselves more definitely 
labeled and more subject to compul- 
sions to conform. 

The uses to which minority senti- 
ments can be put by enemy strategists 
call forth warnings such as that voiced 
on May 8, 1942, by Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace. Mr. Wallace 
pointed to the “psychological and sabo- 
tage offensive in the United States and 
Latin America” that loomed “to coin- 
cide with, or anticipate by a few weeks, 
the height of the military offensive,” and 
he insisted that Americans “must be 
especially prepared to stifle the fifth col- 
umnists in the United States who will 
try to sabotage not merely our war ma- 
terial plants, but even more important, 
our minds.” * In wartime, the enthusi- 
astic leaders and members of groups 


2 Plymouth Rock and Ellis Island (pam- 
phlet; New York: Common Council for 
American Unity, 1940), p. 15. 

3 New York Times, May 9, 1942, p. 3. 
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with interests in common with our ene- 
mies or at least inimical to our allies 
must either forget their peacetime loyal- 
ties or be regarded as threats to the 
security of the United States and be so 
treated. If their peacetime loyalties 
were too clearly labeled, they may find 
that it takes very fast “footwork” to 
establish their American patriotism. 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
GENERALIZATIONS 


To understand the psychological char- 
acteristics and the social roles of sub- 
versive individuals of minority status in 
wartime United States, a few generaliza- 
tions are useful. These generalizations 
summarize considerable material, illus- 
trations from some of which are set 
forth below. The five generalizations 
are as follows: 

1. Subversive individuals, strictly 
speaking, do not predominate in any 
American minority group. This is true 
even of those most subject to suspicion 
in World War No. 2, aliens of German, 
Italian, and Japanese extraction. 

2. As in the case of subversive indi- 
viduals of majority status, those of mi- 
nority status include persons who have 
been frustrated in their efforts to follow 
majority paths to social recognition and 
other psychological satisfactions or who 
have been diverted from attempting 
such paths and led into ways now re- 
garded as anti-American. Reasons for 
the latter include the adherence to old- 
country success patterns and the yield- 
ing to immigrant group pressures— 
sometimes strong-arm—that bring about 
membership in organizations now re- 
garded as anti-American in this country. 

3. The leaders of minority subver- 
sives capitalize primarily upon old- 
country nationalistic sentiments and 
only secondarily upon ideologies that 


rationalize such sentiments in terms of 


cosmic utopian goals. 
4. Subversive movements among eth- 
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nic minorities take two chief forms. 
One group provides the “shock troops” 
or “propaganda parachutists.” This 
group is useful to create divisions in 
the majority, to dramatize the enemy’s 
message, to do “dirty work,” and to 
distract attention from the other group. 
The latter group includes “respectable” 


` agitators who depend on more plausible 


appeals, more factual 
more subtle methods. 

5. Regardless of the sentiments that 
draw individuals into the service of a 
minority ` subversive movement, they 
find themselves compelled to enter coali- 
tions with other subversive individuals 
to work for a “larger goal.” In the 
present instance, it is the Nazi New 
Order that promises fulfillment of mi- 
nority nationalistic objectives of this 
sort. 

In line with these five generalizations, 
the following discussion falls into simi- 
lar sections, as follows: (1) the fre- 
quency of subversive individuals in mi- 
nority groups; (2) their psychological 
characteristics; (3) techniques for lead- 
ing them; (4) forms their movements 
take; and (5) alignments among the 
minority groups to further the gen- 
eral Berlin-Vichy-Madrid-Rome-Tokyo 
cause. 


explanations, 


FREQUENCY OF SUBVERSIVE INDIVIDUALS 


What constitutes dangerously sub- 
versive sentiment is difficult to deter- 
mine and define.* It is all too easy to 
underestimate and in certain directions 
to exaggerate the situation. The term 
“subversive” has also been widely mis- 
used for name-calling purposes. Natu- 
rally, the extent of such sentiment after 
the Pearl Harbor attack is best known 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
but much of the work of the FBI is 


4 Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the 
United States (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1941), esp. pp. 3-4. 
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confidential. A few suggestive facts 
and estimates are, however, available. 
Late in 1938, the Reverend Leon M. 
Birkhead ° discovered that there were 
then at least eight hundred organiza- 
tions in the United States that “could 
be called pro-fascist or pro-Nazi.” As 


the Institute for Propaganda Analysis _ 


then pointed out, 


All sing the same tune—words and music 
by Adolf Hitler, orchestration by Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels. . . . That song bewitched 
the German people, as the song of the 
Lorelei bewitched the mariners of antiq- 
uity;. it lured them headlong onto the reefs 
of fascism. It can be sung with variations, 
but always the refrain is “Jew!” and 
“Communist!” 


These organizations, the size of which 
could not be estimated accurately, in- 
cluded many general and nativist move- 
ments such as the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Knights of the White Camellia, the Cru- 
sader White Shirts, and the Silvershirts, 
as well as the Russian National Fascist 
Revolutionary Party, the Canadian 
Union of Fascists, the German-Ameri- 
can Bund, the German-American Busi- 
ness League, and the Italian-American 
Black Shirts. Mr. Birkhead guessed 
that “one voter in every three in the 
United States is being subjected to fas- 
cist propaganda.” ° 


Germans and Italians 


Estimates in 1940—41 of the strength 
of the Axis among America’s foreign- 
born Germans and Italians are rough 
and possibly exaggerate the situation. 
Events, too, alter conditions and the 
loyalties of marginal cases. Dr. Frank 
Bohn, president of the German-Ameri- 
can Congress for Democracy, stated in 


5 National Director, Friends of Democracy, 
Kansas City, Mo., and New York; reported 
by Institute for Propaganda Analysis in “The 
Attack on Democracy,” Propaganda Analysis, 
2: 4 (Jan. 1, 1939), p. 1. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1, 8. 
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1941 as the official position of his or- 
ganization “that not more than 5 per 
cent of: German-Americans are for Hit- 
ler, while another 5 per cent are defi- 
nitely against him.” In the indefinite 
90 per cent between, Dr. Bohn’s organi- 
zation was working.” 

A few more random facts help to fill 
in this broad picture. Gray-shirted 
O.D. or Ordnungsdienst men of the Ger- 
man-American Bund managed a crowd 
of 20,000 people in Madison Square 
Garden at the Bund’s “Pro-America 
Rally” in “honor” of Washington’s 
Birthday, 1939. Fritz Kuhn, Bund 
Fuehrer, claimed before being sent to 
Sing Sing the next year that his organi- 
zation had 20 summer camps, 71 local 
units spread over the country, and 
$900,000 annual revenue. News stories 
were telling of rallies at camps attended 
by 5,000 to 12,000 members and sympa- 
thizers, of Nazi bunting, and of goose- 
stepping, Heil-Hitlering, O.D. troopers. 

Of 178 German-language periodicals 
in the United States (including 13 
dailies and 111 weeklies), all but a few 
gave favorable treatment to the Nazi 
regime, according to a survey made in 
the fall of 1940 by News Letter, an anti- 
Nazi and anti-Communist weekly pub- 
lished by News Research Service at Los 
Angeles. After December 7, 1941, 
some of these publications dropped out 
of sight, notably the Deutsche Weckruf 
und Beobachter, the Portland (Oregon) 
Nachrichten, and the Philadelphia Her- 


7 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “Axis 
Voices Among the Foreign-Born,” Propaganda 
Analysis, 4: 9 (July 24, 1941), p. 8. Compare 
with George Britt, The Fifth Column Is Here 
(New York: Wilfred Funk, 1940), pp. 50, 61. 
See also Donald S. Strong, “The German- 
American Bund,” in his Organized Anti- 
Semitism in America: The Rise of Group 
Prejudice During the Decade 1930-40 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941), pp. 21-39. 

8 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “Axis 
Voices Among the Foreign-Born.” Propaganda 
Analysis, 4: 9 (July 24, 1941), p. 7. 
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old; others became more careful of their 
content. The Hour, however, also re- 
ported that as late as March 1942 the 
Buffalo Aurora und Christliche Woche 
remained “venomously.anti-Semitic.” ° 

Among the Italians, KVZ Mondo 
claimed that practically all societies 
took somewhat the same attitude as did 
the code of the order of the Sons of 
Italy: “to instill a double patriotic love 
for both their adopted country and_their 
country of origin.” +° In 1940 the Maz- 
zini Society estimated that 80 per cent 
of the 120 Italian-language publications 
in the United States were then Fascist, 
10 per cent anti-Fascist, and the balance 
neutral Even after December 7, 
1941, Carmelo Zito, anti-Fascist editor 
of Il Corriere del Popolo, told a Cali- 
fornia State Assembly committee that 
radio broadcasts heard in California 
were still “tinged with a Fascist twist” 
and added, 


It’s not the fault of the Italian people of 
California if they go around saying “Ro- 
berto will win the war.” What do I mean 
by this Roberto? Why, just take it apart: 
Ro for Rome, ber for Berlin and to for 
Tokyo"? 


Among other minority groups, the 
frequency of subversive individuals is 
even less clear than in the German and 
Italian cases. Some of the chief organi- 


zations and propaganda media can, how- 


ever, be mentioned; this will give an 
impression of the situation. 


The Coughlin following 


About Father Charles E. Coughlin of 
Royal Oak, Michigan, and Father Ed- 


9No. 130 (March 21, 1942), p. 3. The 
Hour is a mimeographed news service spon- 
sored by F. L. Schuman of Williams College, 
Leland Stowe, Hendrik van Loon, and Wythe 
Williams of Greenwich Time. 

10 J] Mondo, Italian anti-Fascist ‘monthly, 
Sept. 1940. . 

11 Press release of the Italian News Service 
(Mazzini Society), Aug. 29, 1940. 

12 New York Times, May 26, 1942, p. 11. 
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ward Lodge Curran of Brooklyn have 
gathered individuals now regarded as 
subversive who are of Irish, Spanish, 
Polish, and Italian background. Father 
Coughlin is a “master of the non sequi- 
tur, the double, redouble negative and 
the yes-but,” ** and he sets the “line.” 14 
To Father Coughlin look for intellectual 
guidance the Irish Republican Army, 
the Clan-na-Gael, and similar Irish 
groups in this country and even in 
Eire,* the Spanish, Yankee, and Latin 
American Falangists and Sinarquists in 
the United States, and the rest of the 
organizations that go to make up the 
Franco Front and the Christian Front.** 
The chief organs of this Front have 
been Coughlin’s Social Justice, banned 
from the mails on April 14, 1942 and 
suspended after its April 27 number, 
and the Brooklyn Tablet and the re- 
cently started Catholic International, 
“which combines the Social Justice virus 
with somber, liturgic passages.” +7 

The, pro-fascist sentiment of the 


18 Harold Lavine, Fifth Column in America 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
1940), p. 110. . 

14 A. M. Lee and E. B. Lee, The Fine Art 
of Propaganda: A Study of Father Coughlin’s 
Speeches (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1939); William C. Kernan, The Ghost 
of Royal Oak (New York: Free Speech Forum, 
1940); and John L. Spivak, Shrine of the Sil- 
ver Dollar (New York: Modern Age Books, 
1940). 

15 Michael Sayers, “Swastika Over the Sham- 
rock?” The Hour, No. 6 (July 15, 1939), pp. 
6-8, esp. p. 7. 

16 Donald S. Strong, “The National Union 
for Social Justice and the Christian Front,” 
in his Organized Anti-Semitism in America 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1941), pp. 37-70; “Coughlin 
and His So-Called Christian Front Organize 
the Fascist Army in the U. S. A” New York 
PM, June 12, 1941, p. 11; H. Rutledge South- 
worth, “Falangism, Sinarchism and Ultramon- 
tanism,” The Protestant, 4: 3 (Dec.Jan., 
1942), pp. 38-49. 

17 Co-ordinating Committee for Democratic 
Action, City Reporter, 4: 23 (June 9, 1942), 
pl ¢ i 
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South-Irish-born can be characterized 
much as was that of the’ Italian-born. 
It is a matter of culture and national- 
ism. Hatred of Britain has naturally 
aligned many Irish with Britain’s ene- 
mies, despite the anti-fascist sentiment 
of many Irish trade-unionists. In this 
country, the Gaelic American, the Irish 
World, and the Irish Echo took up the 
refrain, and as late as May 17, 1942 the 
American Irish Neutrality. Association 
sponsored a meeting in the Knights of 
Columbus Hall, Brooklyn, jointly with 
Christian Fronters and Catholic War 
Veterans. 

The ramifications in the United States 
of Francisco Franco’s Spanish Falanx 
“are not well known,” and this “has 
worked to the distinct advantage of the 
organization.” 1° The chief Falanx 
propaganda outlets in the United States 
have been the magazines, Spain and 
Cara al Sol, issued by the Spanish Li- 
brary of Information, New York City. 
' Its activities center about 


social clubs such as the Casa de España 
in New York City. Through meetings, 
club room gatherings and dances, these 
groups have been able to gather together 
the Spanish nationals and naturalized citi- 
zens of Spanish descent to unify the ac- 
tivities of the Francophiles in America. 
Conversations and discussions at these 
meetings stress the axis propaganda line— 
anti-Communism, anti-Semitism, anti-New- 
Dealism and pro-totalitarianism. ... 


The spearhead of the pro-Franco drive | 


came from within the Catholic Church. 
Its appeal was based on the supposed anti- 
Catholicism of the Loyalist movement 
fighting Franco in Spain. Father Charles 
E. Coughlin . . . became one of the chief 
spokesmen for the Franco cause in Amer- 
ica,1® 


The line of the Falanx in the Ameri- 


18 Ms. memorandum prepared in 1942 by 
Kenneth. M. Birkhead, Friends of Democracy, 
New York. 

19 Ibid, 
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cas is well summed up in this headline 
from the February 6, 1941 number of 
Hispanidad, the Falangist organ of 
Mexico: “Buenos Aires, Catholic and 
Hispanic, opposed to Washington, bar- 
barous, Protestant and Jewish.” 

The National Sinarquist Union of 
Mexico, which has penetrated Texas 
and California, resembles the Falanx 
and co-operates with it.% The Sinar- 
quist Revista Catolica of El Paso, 
Texas, on September 28, 1941 attacked 
“Jewish-Masonic tyranny” and pro- 
claimed that “the spirit of Sinarquism 
is genuinely Catholic Christian.” 


The Christian Front 


The Christian Front, organized by 
Father Coughlin in 1938, served as a 
way of unifying such efforts. Although 
chiefly backed by Irish Catholics, the 
extent of participation in the Christian 
Front by this and other minorities at 
any time during the past four years is 
hard to guess. Circulation estimates for 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice used to 
range “from 200,000 up; the real figure 
isn’t known. But statistics are trivial. 
What Coughlin has organized is fanatic 
fury.” 2° 

In 1940 the Front hit a snag when 
the FBI picked up seventeen of its 
members and charged them with con- 
spiracy to overthrow the United States 
Government. Even though Social Jus- 
tice claimed that “Father Coughlin: is 
the only spokesman for the Christian 
Front” and he had actually been identi- 
fied with some of the arrested Front 


Jeaders, the Father was not involved in 


19a In the New York Times of July 16, 1942 
(p. 5, col. 2), appears an article headed “Sin- 
arquists Combat Foes of Democracy: Mexican 
Group Replies to Charge of Pro-Axis Orienta- 
tion.” The first paragraph reads: “The Sin- 
arquist organization, long regarded as anti- 
democratic, in a bulletin just issued indorses 
five methods of combating fifth column activi: 
ties in Mexico.”—J. P. S. 

20 New York PM, June 12, 1941, p. 11. 
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the conspiracy cases.” The Fronters 
were later discharged, and the organiza- 
tion continued to function. In 1942 the 
Front’s “line” became: 


1) Monopoly of American patriotism. 

2) Monopoly of “Christ” as a dynamic and 
crusading symbol. 

3) Popular war issues: jeering at “poli- 
ticians” with X cards, at the Administra- 
tion for “haggling over $50 for our boys,” 
at Jews and British “who got us in and 
got the money,” at “Communists who 
won’t fight Japs.” 2? 


Russian Fascists 


Somewhat typical of certain Ukrain- 
ian, Armenian, Polish, Hungarian, and 
some other European and Asiatic na- 
tionalistic, anti-Soviet, and somewhat 
pro-fascist groups are the organizations 
to be found among certain White Rus- 
sians. Among these people agitation 
has centered around “Count” Anastase 
Vonsiatsky, head of the some twenty 
thousand members of the Russiah Na- 
tional Fascist Revolutionary Party, who 
was arrested June 6, 1942 and charged 
with conspiracy to violate the Federal 
Espionage Act; °! Boris Brasol, who 
“created the Russian-American National 
Committee, a coalition of anti-Semitic, 
pro-Nazi and pro-Japanese White Guard 


21 New York PM, June 12, 1941, pp. 9-21; 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “What Is 
the Christian Front?” Propaganda Analysis, 
3: 5 (Jan. 20, 1940). 

22 Co-ordinating Committee for Democratic 
Action, City Reporter, 4: 23 (June 9, 1942), 
p. 1. 

23 The Hour, No. 134 (May 16, 1942), p. 1; 
Harold Lavine, “ ‘Annie’ Has a Conscience,” 
in his Fifth Column in America (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1940), pp. 137-48; 
“U.S. Combs Estate of Russian Fascist,” New 
York Times, May 10, 1942, p. 35; “Anti- 
_ Soviet Party Uncovered by FBI,” New York 
Times, May 14, 1942, p. 4; George Michanow- 
sky and Luther Conant, Jr., “Vonsiatsky, Rus- 
sian Fascist Leader, Held by FBI,” New York 
PM, June 8, 1942, p. 8. 
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groups”; ** and the publication Rossiya 
of New York, which “maintains close 
contacts with Japanese agents, in addi- 
tion to those propaganda contacts estab- 
lished with the Nazis.” * 


Racial minorities 


The racial minorities that have sub- 
versive elements, the Japanese and the 
Negroes, are more sharply categorized 
in this country during World War No. 2 
than are the less easily distinguished 
ethnic minorities. In the case of the 
Japanese, it has only.to a limited degree 
been possible to assure even American- 
born Japanese a chance to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the United States. The 
presence of considerable pro-Japanese 
sentiment among them does not, there- 
fore, elicit great surprise.” 

The Negroes, on the other hand, de- 
spite American “Jim Crow” tactics, on 
the whole prefer American treatment 
to what they have learned about Negro 
and other racial minority treatment else- 
where. Only such organizations as the 
Ethiopian Pacific League, with branches 
in many cities, have become subversive. 
Robert O. Jordan, a British West In- 
dian, is the league’s leader.?” 

Propaganda glorifying the black race 
and calling for “race purity” and Pan- 
Africanism is constantly carried on in 
New York’s Harlem. One recent agi- 
tator along these lines, Samuel W. Dan- 
iels, rated himself Co-ordinator of the 
Pan-African Republics and issued a 
periodical—Negro Youth—that com- 

24The Hour, No. 124 (Jan. 17, 1942), pp. 
1-2a, p. 2 quoted. 

25 Ibid., No. 60 (Aug. 31, 1940), p. 2, and 
No. 124 (Jan. 17, 1942), p. 2a. 

26 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “War 
in China,” Propaganda Analysis, 2: 5 (Feb. 
1, 1939); Ernest Colwell, Carey McWilliams, 
and Louis Wirth, Aliens in Our Midst (pam- 
phlet; University of Chicago Round Table 
Broadcast, May 10, 1942). 

21 Co-ordinating Committee for Democratic 


Action, City Reporter, 4: 11 (March 17, 
1942), p. 5; 4: 14 (April 7, 1942), p. 2. 
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pares in scurrility with Der Stürmer, 
the most extreme paper in Germany.: 
Despite incidents, the more enlightened 
work being done for. the Negroes gen- 
erally ° will probably keep such sub- 
versive movements for the present at a 
minimum. 


Goals of minority subversives 


What are some of the immediate goals 
that these’ ‘various groups of minority 
subversives have thought they might at- 
tain? A prediction early in 1941 before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
by William J. Goodwin,®° Queens Demo- 
cratic leader, indicates the sort of thing 
upon which isolationists and pro-fascists 
were then counting. He pointed out 
that New York City, with its vast 
foreign-born population drawn from the 
- warring nations, was “a veritable pow- 
der keg” and that.“our entry into this 
war might touch it off.’ Mr. Goodwin 
was then a Coughlinite, a Christian 
Front leader, and secretary of the New 
York Committee to` Keep America Out 
of War. -` 

Mr. Goodwin overlooked the fact 
that, regardless of ethnic differences, 
immigrants as a whole have gained too 
much from the United States to want 
to Balkanize our largest city. If any- 
thing, the bulk of our immigrants— 
through their relatives in Europe—are 
- a threat to the Axis. ` Money and per- 
sonal letters have flowed from America 
to the motherlands for many years, and 
in almost every German and Italian 
community is the memory of returned 


28 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “Ne- 
groes Ask About Democracy,” Propaganda 
Analysis, 4: 10 (Aug. 26, 1941), esp. pp. 9-10. 

29 Especially through the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
headed by Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, president 
` of Hampton Institute, and the labors of the 
national and local units of the National Urban 
League and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

30 New York Times, Feb. 8, 1941, p. 1.- 
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‘travelers who had the “American -sick- 


ness,” the yearning to go back to the 
wonders of the United States. 

This.survey of the frequency of sub- 
versive individuals among our minority 
groups naturally could neither yield a 
very exact impression nor cover all pos- 
sible groups." But, as outlined, it may 
give some conception of the complexity 
of the situation, of the bewildering op- 
portunities for the alignment and re- 
alignment of groups, and of the serious — 
threat to American security in the num- 
bers involved. 

Let us turn now more briefly to the 
other four generalizations advanced at 
the outset. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MINORITY SUBVERSIVES 


As in the case of subversive indi- 
viduals of majority status, those of mi- 
nority status include persons who have 
been frustrated in their efforts to follow 
majority paths to social recognition and 
other psychological satisfactions or who 
have been diverted from attempting | 
such paths and led into ways now re- 
garded as anti-American. Reasons for 
the latter course include the adherence 
to old-country success patterns and the 
yielding to immigrant group pressures— 
sometimes strong-arm—that bring about 
membership in organizations now re- 
garded as anti-American in this country. 

This situation can also be summarized 
from a more positive viewpoint. It may ` 
be said that members of minority sub- 
versive movements apparently obtain 
their psychological satisfactions from 
such activities chiefly in these four 
ways: i 

1. Many of them continue to orient 

31 World events, the efficiency of the FBI 
and other.police organizations, and modifica- 
tions in national policies naturally keep the 
whole situation in a rapid state of change. 
The effort above is to sum up general ‘condi- 
tions as they existed from about 1938 until 
June 1942, a 
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themselves in life in terms of the cul- 
ture, the institutions, and the people of 
a faraway home town, and they are thus 
glad to have opportunities to obtain 
status that would have been and may 
still be negotiable in that home town, 
that will “impress the folks back home.” 

2. Subversive organizations, like se- 
cret societies and boys’ gangs, create 
less complex worlds centered about com- 
pact and co-operating in-groups. They 
thus provide frustrated immigrants or 
‘members of native-born minorities with 
havens of romance and strength to 
which they can flee from an unrespon- 
sive world. “Come the Revolution, and 
you'll appreciate me,” or “Come Der 
Tag, and I'll reveal myself as the per- 
sonage that I really am,” they can say 
to themselves and their fellows as they 
sneer at or just pity the majority. 

3. The programs of such organiza- 
tions provide a further possible satis- 
faction by nurturing the kind of delu- 
sions of grandeur that give point to the 
dissatisfactions of agitators. Occasion- 
ally, in the cases of successful revolu- 
tionists, these delusions of grandeur 
turn out not to have been so delusory. 
At any rate, in subversive bodies—as in 
some others—one can plot to build 
worlds in which the “right people” will 
finally get their just rewards, a greater 
share in the control of a state. 

4. In an indeterminate number of 
cases, immigrants have been intimidated 
with threats of harm to old-country 
relatives and in other ways. Here the 
risk of personal security as a sacrifice 
to-save a loved one is a type of psycho- 
logical satisfaction recognized by psy- 
chiaitrists. 

When we have thus characterized sub- 
versive individuals of minority status, it 
is less easy to adopt an intolerant atti- 
tude and say, quite categorically, “Away 
with them!” 3% Measures protective of 


82 See the valuable discussion in Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States 
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national security must be adopted, natu- 
rally, but for the best results such meas- 
ures should conform to psychological 
knowledge. 


TECHNIQUES FOR LEADING THEM 


As one would expect from the fore- 
going, the leaders of minority sub- 
versives capitalize primarily on old- 
country nationalistic sentiments and 
only secondarily on ideologies that ra- 
tionalize such sentiments in terms of 
cosmic utopian goals. Their arguments 
also run along old-country lines rather 
than in terms of American political 
cleavages. Terms labeling United 
States and international cleavages be- 
come their epithets. For example, there 
are in this country two Free Rumanian 
groups that are characterized by being 
pro-Carol and anti-Carol, To obtain 
the aid of majority groups in their pri- 
vate quarrel, the pro-Carolists call the 
anti-Carolists communists, and the anti- 
Carolists allege that the pro-Carolists 
are fascists. 

The character of this leadership was 
given sharp focus in July 1941 when 
German and Italian consuls, officials of 
libraries of information, cultural secre- 
taries, and the like left the United States 
under Federal edict. As the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis pointed out 
at the time, 


With the prestige of their official positions, 
with the power of dispensing decorations 
and other coveted honors and favors from 
the home governments, and—~since the 
coming of Fascism and Nazism—with the 
possibilities of pressure on business inter- 
ests or families in the old countries, the 
consular officials have been men of con- 
siderable weight in their communities.* 


Despite the decline in America’s foreign- 


(Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1941), 
chaps. 1 and 15. 

83 “Axis Voices Among the Foreign-Born,” 
Propaganda Analysis, 4: 9 (July 24, 1941), 
p. 2. 
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born. population after restriction of im- 
migration under the ‘quota laws, the 
number of consular representatives of 
both countries jumped in correlation 
with Fascism’s and Nazism’s rising 
world interests. When Hitler came into 
power in 1933, the German consulate 
general in New York had thirty-three 
mémbers on diplomatic passport. The 
“work of publicity, finance, politics and 
economic interest” was such by 1940 
that it required the services of more 
than a hundred.** . 
. In addition to such consular attachés, 
the Italians more than the Germans 
made much of immigrant-stock indi- 
viduals who succeeded in this country 
but who still sought status-giving kudos 
in terms of motherland standards. This 
is probably because successful German- 
. Americans are likely to attain full as- 
. similation more readily than Italian- 
Americans. Illustrations of this type 
of Italian-American leadership are 
Generoso Pope and Angelo J. Rossi. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia and Charles Po- 
letti are too American to be regarded 
with favor by subversive Italians. 
Generoso Pope performed a useful 
service in forwarding the war effort by 
shaking off just such a Fascist label. 
The. Mazzini Society had called Mr. 
Pope’s two New York Italian dailies 
“the main channels through which Fas- 
cist propaganda is spread in the United 
States.” ®® During the summer of 1941, 
however, Mr. Pope retained public re- 
lations advisers, concluded that it was 
time for a wealthy self-made Italian- 
American to mend his American fences, 
and cut the ground out from under J/ 
Mondo as a new pro-democratic Italian 
daily by switching his own papers over 
into the pro-democratic column, backing 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 


‘34 George Britt, The Fifth Column Is Here 
(New York: Wilfred Funk, 1940), p. 31. 

35 Press release of the Italian News Service 
(Mazzini Society), May 19, 1941. 
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And, in this operation, he carried with 
him much of the circulation of his 
papers. 


Forms THEIR Movements TAKE 


Subversive movements among ethnic 
minorities take two chief forms, as is 
pointed out above. One group provides 
the “shock troops” or “propaganda 
parachutists.” Illustrations of this type 
are the German-American Bund, the- 
Black Shirts, and the Christian Front. 
Such organizations are useful to create 
divisions in the majority, to dramatize 
the enemy’s message, to do “dirty 
work,” and to distract attention from 
the other type of body. The other chief 
form of movement enrolls “respectable” 
agitators who depend on more plausible 
appeals, more factual explanations,more 
subtle methods. [Illustrations of this 
type are the Japanese-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Sons of Italy, 
the Steuben Society, the Sinarquists, 
and the Falanx. 

The “line” taken by a representa- 
tive of a “respectable” German-Ameri- 
can organization is illustrative. Theo- 
dore H. Hoffman, national chairman of 
the Steuben Society, delivered over Sta- . 
tioi WHA in Milwaukee on April 30, 
1941, a speech later inserted in the 
Congressional Record by Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota. Mr. Hoffman 
at that time alleged that the majority 
of the 32,000,000 persons of German 
descent in the United States wanted to 
keep America out of the war and added 
that “Americans of Germanic extraction 
do not want Communism, Fascism or 
Nazism, and they do not want British 
imperialism. They want American- 
ism.” 3€ Mr. Hoffman’s guest speaker 
at the 1940 banquet of his society was 
Representative Hamilton Fish, who 
cheered Mr. Hoffman’s plea for funds 


88 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, “Axis 
Voices Among the Foreign-Born,” Propagenda 
Analysis, 4: 9 (July 24, 1941), p. 7. 
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to fight British propaganda. A year 
later, on September 21, his guest 
speaker at the 1941 banquet of his 
society was Senator Nye, who told how 
the Roosevelt administration was bor- 
rowing “dictators’ ways” and bringing 
America close to war. On May 27, 
1942 Mr. Hoffman was an honored 
guest at West Point and presented the 
Steuben Saber to the Military Academy 
Cadet who had the highest rating in 
foreign languages.*” 

Whether or not the Steuben Society 
is subversive is beyond the point; be- 
cause of the natural social and cultural 
ties of its membership, it has been use- 
ful to the German cause. As Hermann 
Rauschning has pointed out, Hitler 
plans to create or utilize two movements 
in each country thus: . 


One of them can then always call attention 
to its loyalty to the country in question, 
and will have the function of fostering so- 
cial and economic connections. 
one may be radical and revolutionary.®?8 


ALIGNMENTS AMONG MINORITY 
SUBVERSIVE GROUPS 


Regardless of the sentiments that 
draw individuals into the service of a 
minority subversive movement, they 
find themselves compelled fo enter coali- 
tions with other subversive individuals 
to work for a “larger goal,” in the 
present instance the Nazi New Order. 
This New Order offers “everything” to 
the Organization for the Rebirth of 
the Ukraine, Armenian Tashnags, the 
Russian National Fascist Revolution- 
ary Party, German-American Bundists, 

` Christian Fronters, Falangists—any 

group that will help the Nazis, Fascists, 
ahd Japs. i 

The success of the pro-Axis groups in 


87 “West Point Host to Hater of Our Al- 
` les,’ New York PM, May 28, 1942, p. 6. 
38 Quoted by Co-ordinating Committee for 
Democratic Action, City Reporter, 4: 14 
(April 7, 1942), p. 1. 
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joining with native anti-democratic 
leaders in a “únited front” of subversive 
individuals is reflected in the announce- 
ment in May 1942 by Rev. Gerald L. 
K. Smith of Detroit of “a partial list 
‘of fearless Americans,” where the fol- 
lowing names appear: Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, publisher, Chicago Trib- 
une; his cousin, Captain Joseph Medill 
Patterson, editor, New York Daily 
News; his sister, Mrs. Eleanor Patter- 
son, editor, Washington Times-Herald; 
Father Coughlin; Rev. Gerald B. Win- 
rod, editor, the anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jewish Defender, Wichita, Kansas; the 
editors of the Brooklyn Tablet, unoffi- 
cial mouthpiece for Coughlin in the 
East; Father Edward Lodge Curran, 
Coughlin spokesman, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dilling, author of The Red 
Network; and Charles A. Lindbergh, 
long identified with extremists of the 
America First Committee and similar 
bodies.*® In other words, here, “with 
off-hand frankness,” Mr. Smith—whom 
the late Huey Long called “a better 
rabble-rouser than I am”—“tells the 
world that the motley attackers of de- 
mocracy have found a common ground.” 
In short, 


In his list, Smith includes Klansmen, 
priests, wealthy tories, preachers of re- 
volt, leaders of the “grass roots,’ men of 
the cities. All of the traditional points of 
difference and conflict have been washed 
away in the fusing of a domestic fascist 
movement.?° 


Waar SHOULD Be Our Poticy 
REGARDING SUBVERSIVES? 


What public policy should we hold 
with regard to the numerous subversives 
in this country who have minority status 
and who have not yet been bundled off 


39 Co-ordinating Committee for Democratic 
Action, “The Bellwethers of Domestic Fas- 
cism,” City Reporter, 3: 21 (May 27, 1942), 
p. 3. 

40 Ibid. 
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to jail or to a detention area? At this 
point it is well to recall forcibly to our 
minds the fundamental value of free 
discussion in human affairs, its crucial 
role in a democracy. Father Coughlin’s 
most incendiary utterances are, after all,’ 
within the spirit of this paragraph from 
the first inaugural address of Abraham 
Lincoln: 


This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall grow weary of the existing Gov- 
ernment, they can exercise their constitu- 
tional right of amending it or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow 
it. #2 


A wise public policy will protect this 
Jeffersonian position, will permit the 
Lincolns to do their socially useful 
work, and will also permit us to cope 
with the Father Coughlins. Such a 
policy is implicit in our Bill of Rights 
and has been restated by Professor 

41J. D. Richardson (Ed.), Messages and 


Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 1897), 
vol. 6, p. 10. 
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Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard Law 
School, as follows: 


There should be no legislation against sedi- 
tion and anarchy. We must legislate and ` 
enforce laws against the use of force, but 
protect ourselves against bad thinking and 
speaking by the strength of argument and 
a confidence in American common sense 
and American institutions, including that 
most characteristic of all, which stands at 
the head of the Bill of Rights, freedom of 
thought.*? 


The problems, then, are these: (1) 
the maintenance of the actuality of free 
discussion, not just its legal guarantees; 
(2) the nourishment of healthy incen- 
tives for minorities to assimilate them- 
selves; (3) the alleviation of the burdens 
imposed by anti-minority prejudices; 
and (4) the protection of the public 
welfare from terrorist and sabotage ef- 
forts by the dangerously subversive. 


42 Free Speech in the United States (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941), p. 
195. See also Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis, “American Common Sense,” Propaganda 
Analysis, 4:8 (June 24, 1941). 
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Foreign Efforts to Increase Disunity 
By CLYDE R. MILLER 


HAT Hitler and other Axis 

propagandists want us to believe 
and to do to create and increase dis- 
unity does not matter so much; what 
does matter is what we already believe 
and do. Note the following items from 
the newspaper PM of June 7, 1942: 


LETTER TO EDITOR 
Jim Crow in Baseball 


Dear Editor: 
Speaking of Jim Crow, isn’t it odd that 
Negroes can sit in tbe grandstand and 
‘watch a ball game while they cannot play 
on the field? If they are to be allowed in 
the park at all, what is the sense of keeping 
them off the playing field? 
CARL PETERSON 


AN EDITORIAL 
Party Paradox 


- The internal workings of the Republican 
Party are too weird for the comprehension 
of mere outsiders. 

Vito Marcantonio is virtually read out of 
the Party because he is accused of playing 
footie with the Communists, our strongest 
allies in this war. : 

On the other hand, another section of 
the Party in Putnam and Orange Counties 
gives a thundering vote of approval to Ham 
Fish, whose monkeyshines with the Nazis, 
our enemies, are a matter of record. 

Sympathy with an ally gets Marcantonio 
a boot in the pants. Ham’s cheek-by-jowl- 
ing with Nazi elements doesn’t even bring 
him a slap on the wrist. 

You figure it out—RicHarp HANSER. 


Christian Fronters Come Out of the Cellars 


The Christian Front, which went under- 
ground immediately after Pearl Harbor, is 
out in the open again, PM reported. After 
a period of discreet skulking in cellars and 
back rooms the followers of Charles E. 
Coughlin ran another public meeting in a 
Bronx Hall, with speakers pounding away 


at the old anti-Semitic line, which until 
December 7 was coupled with open pro- 
Nazism. Back numbers of Social Justice 
were peddled (there aren’t any new num- 
bers now, since the Coughlin publication 
folded after being banned from the mails 
as “clearly seditious”). And one speaker 
told the audience: “The days are coming 
when this country will need a Coughlin, 
and need him badly. We must get strong 
and keep organized for that day.” 


Conflicting aspirations and goals of 
various groups make for disunity. Thus 
we have conflicts between capitalists 
and labor unions; between whites and 
Negroes; between whites and other col- 
ored groups; between various religious 
groups. 

In any nation there is already, by the 
nature of things, disunity. The smart 
propagandist plays upon this disunity, 
seeks to increase it. Thus, wartime ef- 
forts by the Axis to increase disunity 
among minority groups in the United 
States and the United Nations. conform 
to a propaganda pattern which brought 
the Axis into a position of great power 
before World War IT began. For its 
success, this pattern has depended upon 
group differences and group antagonisms 
which antedate the Axis. Some of them 
are decades old; some, centuries old. 

Out of these group differences has 
arisen mental-emotional conditioning to 
affect hundreds of millions of people 
in America and the world over, to fill 
their minds with feelings of fear, hatred, 
anxiety, insecurity. 

Most important of these feelings in- 
volved in enemy efforts to increase dis- 
unity has been the fear of social revolu- 
tion. This is called by various names: 
socialism, bolshevism, communism, dic- 
tatorship, totalitarianism. Associated 
with the fear of social revolution has 
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been a tenacious belief on the part of 
the groups holding most power in 
America, in the essential rightness of: 
business as usual, profit system as usual, 
imperialism as usual, opposition to trade 
unions as usual, belief in superiority of 
the white race as usual, power politics 
and balance-of-power policies as usual, 
theological dogma or ecclesiastical pres- 
tige as usual, education and training as 
usual, journalism as usual. 

The desire to have life go on as usual, 
coupled with the fears and anxieties 
that it would not, increased after the 
first World War. The fact that out of 
the ruins of Czarist Russia arose the 
Communist Soviet Union gave ample 
grounds for the fear that social revolu- 
tion would sweep’ the world. Particu- 
larly poignant was the anxiety of the 
propertied classes in western Europe, 
Japan, South America, and the United 
States. This anxiety conditioned the 
minds not only of leading figures in 
business, government, education, jour- 
` nalism, and religion, but also of the 
hundreds of millions of ordinary peo- 
ple influenced by the continual de- 
nunciation by these influential persons 
of social revolution (bolshevism, com- 
munism, socialism) and by their praise 
of business, the profit system, imperial- 
ism, religion, education, and all the rest 
as usual. 

Thus the minds of scores of millions 
of American citizens, for example, were 
made ready to approve and accept the 
propaganda which was to make fascism 
strong and to eventuate in the final 
drive of Germany, Italy, and Japan to 
dominate the world. Today, June 1942, 
this mental conditioning is the biggest 
single factor making for the success of 
the Axis Powers in increasing disunity 
in the United States and the United 
Nations. 


REVOLUTION A PRESENT FACT 
The simple fact is that the world is 
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in the midst of a revolution. It is as 
profound, perhaps, as that which saw 
the rise of Protestantism, capitalism, 
and nationalism. Our business-as-usual 
is being rapidly superseded in the 
United Nations and the Axis Powers 
alike by a collectivism. The basic issue 
of the second World War was well put 
by Vice-President Henry Wallace in his 
speech of May 8, 1942: „He saw to- 
morrow’s world—if we win the war—as 
closely integrated, a world in which all 
people would have work at just pay, 
with enough food and clothing and shel- . 
ter; with education and medical care; 
he saw an economy of abundance, and 
an end of exploitation, imperialism, and 
tyranny. 

So revolutionary was the speech of 
Mr. Wallace that only a few news- 
papers published it. Most ignored it 
or published but inconsequential ex- 
cerpts. Very different was the attitude 
of the American press when late in 
March 1942 Representative Martin 
Dies charged that the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, headed by Mr. Wallace, 
was employing “at least 35 high offi- 
cials’ who had communistic records. 
On this occasion the press gave promi- 
nent space to what Mr. Dies said, as 
it has given prominent space to innu- 
merable statements by Dies and count- 
less others denouncing “communism.” 

The incident is revealing because it 
is representative of the mental condi- 
tioning against social revolution which 
has characterized the period since the 
close of World War J. Probably most 
adults in the United States are thus 
conditioned. To say this is not to 
blame them, but to state the most sig- 
nificant factor in the growth of disunity 
here and in the United Nations. So 
pronounced is the mental-emotional con- 
ditioning of most Americans with re- 
spect to the fear of social revolution 
that the American Government, in its 
efforts through its Office of Facts and 
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Figures to immunize Americans against 
Hitler’s propaganda, apparently regards 
it as expedient, for the time being at 
least, to ignore the fact of social revolu- 
tion. Perhaps the OFF felt that to 
admit the fact of social revolution— 
especially since a powerful ally is Com- 
munist Russia—would be to play into 
the hands of Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Japanese, who have made warfare 
against bolshevism a cardinal point of 
their propaganda strategy. 


Tue Wortp As USUAL 


However that may be, in the intro- 
duction to the sixteen-page booklet, Di- 
vide and Conquer, issued by the Office 
of Facts and Figures in the spring of 
1942, one reads: “Hitler knows that in 
order to conquer the world he must first 
enslave the mind of man.” The fact 
of the situation is that the minds of 
many men are already enslaved. They 
are enslaved by a desire to have the 
world go on as usual, by the fear that 
it will not. Hence our long emphasis 
upon defense in our war preparedness 
program and our war program—defense, 
presumably, of things as they are. 

Again, on page 3 of Divide and Con- 
quer: “, .. Americans, reading the story 
of Hitler terror, will neither be blinded 
nor afraid. As free men, they will say 
to Hitler, ‘Don’t pull any of your tricks 
on us. Were wise to them.’ ” 

The fact of the situation is that many 
Americans are not wise to Hitler’s 
tricks. For a long, long time, many 
Americans have been mentally-emotion- 
ally conditioned to believe in business, 
profits, imperialism, the evil of trade 
unionism, the menace of communism, 
and white superiority, as usual. 
isters, rabbis, and priests in innumerable 
sermons have transferred the prestige of 
the churches, and hence of God, to this 
world-as-usual. Educators have given 
this world-as-usual the sanction of uni- 
versities, foundations, and institutions 
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of learning. Press and radio have con- 
tinually diss¢éminated the approval of 
this world-as-usual as voiced by busi- 
ness and professional leaders, by poli- 
ticians, and by a host of writers, editors, 
and advertising experts. Spokesmen for 
patriotic societies have identified the 
maintenance of this world-as-usual with 
the high and holy purposes of God and 
Nation. 

Thus, living and breathing constantly 
in an atmosphere of widely publicized 
opinion that this world-as-usual is the 
best of all possible worlds, it is to be 
expected that most Americans would be 
conditioned to accept it. True, much 
of this opinion or propaganda, in Amer- 
ica as elsewhere, has been carried on 
by charlatans and demagogues who have 
aspired to rise to places of power and 
prestige by appeals shaped to register 
on minds conditioned to fear revolu- 
tionary change. Much of it, however, 
has come from honest men, sincerely 
believing in business as usual, in white 
superiority, in the evils of trade union- 
ism, in the menace of communism, and 
all the rest. However, whether the 
propagandists are sincere or insincere 
makes little practical difference; the end 
result has been that vast numbers of 
Americans have been caused to hate and 
fear groups who question business as 
usual; who oppose discrimination based 
on race or on religion or on inferior eco- 
nomic status. 

Against this background of condition- 
ing, consider a statement on page 4 of 
Divide and Conquer: “Before Hitler at- 
tacks any country, his agents carefully 
sow seeds of hate and disunity, turning 
people against their own governments, 
governments against their allies, class 
against class....” This is only partly 
true. The fact of the situation is that 
before Hitler or any other fascist leader 
attacks any country, the seeds of hate 
and disunity have already been sown; 
the minds of the people have long been 
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prepared to support Hitler or those in 
their own nation who follow the fascist 
propaganda which promises to save 
them from the evils of social revolution. 
These evils are seen in labor unions, in 
demands for social betterment and civil 
rights for underprivileged groups. All 
of these are called “communistic.” 


Tue Porson Worp 


To come to power, fascism must have 
inequality. It must cultivate the fear 
of the privileged that they may lose 
their privileges. It must lay the blame 
for the suffering of the underprivileged 
not upon rich men (some of whom have 
financed fascist demagogues) but upon 
certain scapegoats such as Jews,* infe- 
rior races, Jabor unions, communists. 
The word “communist” as used by men 
like Hitler, Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
and Martin Dies, is charged with unrea- 
soning fear and hatred, as was the word 
“heretic” in the Middle Ages. To such 
an extent have the masses been condi- 
tioned to respond negatively and auto- 
matically to this poison word that any 
thing or person or group a fascist propa- 
gandist wants condemned, he has but 
to label “communist”; that tends to 
achieve instant, automatic condemna- 
tion. 

Thus in the United States, some who 
have advocated public ownership of 
electric utilities and who have thus 
interfered with business as usual have 
been labeled “communist” and thereby 
discredited. The same poison term has 
been applied to such consumer-educa- 
' tion enterprises as Consumers’ Union, 
which J. B. Mathews of the Dies Com- 
mittee labeled “communist.”? Simi- 


*Some Jews indeed are rich men, but 
` such are attacked as “international bank- 
ers,’ with the paradoxical implication of 
“Bolshevism.” 

1 The press of the United States, including 
such eminently respectable newspapers as the 
New York Times, gives prominent position and 
large space to these charges. Advertisers want 
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larly, antilabor propagandists are quick 
to apply the Red label to labor unions. ' 

The New Deal and its projects to 
better the lot of the underprivileged 
were labeled “communist” by many 
American newspapers, for these efforts 
seemed a threat to business as usual. 
Expenditure of funds to help business— 


- expenditures by: the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation, for example—were 
not so labeled. Inequalities, the desire 
of some to preserve them and of others 
to end or alleviate them, have made for 
class consciousness in America as else- 
where. oy 

In the light of this, note now a state- 
ment on page 14 of the Divide and Con- 
quer booklet: 


To destroy our national unity, create un- 
rest in all groups of the population, and 
deflect us from our major purpose—the de- 
feat of the Axis—Hitler is trying to set 
capital against labor, white against Ne- 
gro, Catholic against Protestant, Christian 
against Jew. He knows that prejudice, in 
any form, plays his game. 


This is only partly true. The fact of 
the situation is that Hitler does not need 
to set group against group and class 
against class. The job has already been 
accomplished out of conflicting efforts 
to preserve and to end inequalities. 
Hitler is simply trying, as with amazing 
success he has been trying since the 
late twenties, to cash in on these in- 
equalities—a fruitful source of group 
conflicts. To use groups as scapegoats 
(labor unions or international bankers 
or Jews) and to play various groups 
against one another is an old propa- 
ganda technique widely employed. To 
introduce into this area of conflict the 
business as usual; this means advertising as 
usual; this in turn means the expenditure of 
vast sums of money for newspaper and radio 
advertising. If those who would seek to make 
advertising more socially useful can be dis- 
credited automatically by the poison word, 
profits as usual in advertising are protected. 
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dynamic fear of social revolution, with 
` alleviation of discrimination against col- 
ored races and promise of better things 
for the economic underprivileged, has 
been to aggravate and intensify dis- 
unity. 


FEAR or Socran REVOLUTION LED 
TO FASCISM 


Thus the fear of social revolution fol- 
lowing World War I led to the rise of 
fascism in Italy, Japan, Germany, and 
Spain, and to rapid growth of fascist 
tendencies’ in Britain and America. 

In the early twenties Mussolini’s 
March on Rome, undertaken to save 
Italy from “Bolshevism,” and his sub- 
sequent Fascist measures were widely 
approved in Europe and the United 
States by business leaders, educators, 
churchmen, editors, and statesmen. 
Various influential publications of large 
circulation, the Saturday Evening Post, 
for example, published glowing accounts 
of the wonders Mussolini had wrought 
for Italy. Il Duce, a renegade Catholic, 
made his peace with the Church, and 
the Church in 1929 signed a concordat 
with him. Thus it transferred to Fas- 
cism the vast prestige of its recognition. 
It became rather commonplace in Amer- 
ica, after the depression of 1929 had 
got underway, to hear men say, What 
this country needs is a Mussolini. 

Mussolini and Fascism became re- 
spectable. - To many who feared social 
change, Il Duce was a hero. When in 
the thirties Mussolini attacked Ethiopia, 
populated by “an inferior race,” Sir 
Samuel Hoare of England and Pierre 
Laval of France collaborated in an 
agreement to give the Fascist dictator 
the support of the British and French 
Governments. The ideals of business, 
empire, and white superiority as usual 
were central in the minds of well-to-do 
Britishers and Frenchmen. Mussolini 
got Ethiopia, and with it the same sort 
of white exploitation of colored races 
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that characterized the rule of the Brit- 
ish in India ‘and the French in Indo- 
China. 

In 1931 the British Government did 
nothing to stop Japan’s penetration of 
Manchuria. A strong Japan would 
checkmate the Soviet Union in the Far 
East, and thus help preserve British rule 
in India and empire as usual. Although 
our own Government, in the person of 
Henry Stimson, then Secretary of State, 
was worried by the Japanese attack on 
Manchuria, important American busi- 
ness interests were not. Indeed, busi- 
ness as usual became better than usual 
in the case of Japan, especially after it 
had attacked China proper in 1937. 
Scrap iron and oil went in unprece- 
dented quantities from America to help 
build up the Japanese war machine. 
Indian Nationalists boycotted Japanese 
products, and this seemed to add to 
the displeasure of their British rulers, 
who jailed them by the hundreds. In 
America there was an effort to boycott 
Japanese silk; the boycotters were 
called communists. 

In the case of Germany the appeal 
to fear of social revolution was more 
spectacular in the way it operated, 
chiefly because it was operated by Adolf 
Hitler, master propagandist of modern 
history. Hitler played to the fear of 
social revolution and won the financial 
and moral backing of eminent German 
businessmen, politicians, and church- 
men. In less than six months after he 
had come to power, Hitler (a nominal 
Catholic) saw a concordat made be- 
tween the Catholic Church and Nazi 
Germany, saw the Vatican bestow upon 
the German Nazis the same powerful 
prestige of approval it had earlier given 
to Italian Fascists. 


Tue ReEticious View. 


It is not implied that because Hitler 
and Mussolini were Catholics the Vati- 
can entered into concordats with them. 
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It has shown a willingness to deal with 
many governments whose heads are not 
Catholics—the Japanese Government 
and the Finnish Government, for in- 
stance, and the United States Govern- 
ment. Fascist dictators, in particular, 
want something when they make deals. 
In the case of the church they obtained 
the advantage of the vast, world-wide 
prestige which is associated with the 
Vatican in the minds of hundreds of 
millions of Catholics. Obviously, to 
good Catholics there must be some good 
or some prospect of good in any gov- 
ernment with which the Vatican will 
sign a concordat; obviously, no good or 
prospect of good in a government such 
as that of the Soviet Union, with which 
it would have no modus vivendi and 
which it continually denounced. Note 
the statement of Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
as reported by the New York Times, 
‘March 3, 1941: 


... We cannot say we are fighting for 
the kingdom of God and His justice when 
we call Russia a natural friend—Russia, 
which has stopped the liberties of 160,- 
000,000 people. 

And are we not a bit inconsistent when 
we say that Hitler, who seized the left side 
of Poland, is an enemy, while Stalin, who 
seized the right, is a friend? ... 

Mer. Sheen pointed out as an incon- 
sistency of modern thinking that “every 
secular school in the country teaches there 


is no such thing as evil—it is all a matter | 


of viewpoint—and yet they point to Hitler 
as evil.” ... 


Eminent Protestants were no less will- 
ing than Catholic ecclesiastics to ex- 
press their approval for Hitler and the 
Nazis. For example, consider the Rev- 
erend Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel Buch- 
man, leader of the Oxford Group which 
later became known as Moral Rearma- 
ment. Buchman is an American who 
had profound influence in England. In 
` 1936 he was quoted as saying: 
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I thank Heaven for a man like Adolf 
Hitler, who built a front line of defense 
against the anti-Christ of Communism. 

My barber in London told me Hitler 
saved all Europe from Communism. That’s 
how he felt. Or course, I don’t condone 
everything the Nazis do. Anti-Semitism? 
Bad, naturally. I suppose Hitler sees a 
Karl Marx in every Jew. ' 

But think what it would mean to the 
world if Hitler surrendered to the control 
of God. Or Mussolini. Or any other dic- 
tator. Through such a man God could 
control a nation overnight and solve every 
last, bewildering problem.? 


Pro-Fascist TENDENCIES 


But if such churchmen strongly ap- 
proved the rise of the Nazi power as a 
bulwark against the “anti-Christ of 
Communism,” the approval of business- 
men, politicians, and educators in 
France, England, and the United States 
was even stronger. While the press in 
these countries had constantly and in 
vast volume denounced bolshevism since 
the rise of the Soviet Union, in the late 
twenties and thirties sections of it be- 
gan to give covert and often open ap- 
proval to Mussolini and Hitler. We 
have already’ mentioned the Mussolini 
cult which grew up in America. Hitler, 
by reason of his anti-Semitism with its 
revolting cruelties, was not so easy to 
espouse as Mussolini, but this. fact did 
not prevent the development of strong 
pro-fascist propaganda in the Hearst 
newspapers particularly, and in many 
of our more conservative and respect- 
able newspapers in general. 

If outright approval of Nazism was 
difficult to voice, it was not at all diffi- 
cult for many newspapers to use Hitler 
propaganda methods in denouncing as 
communistic those labor unions and 
humane individuals and groups who in 
a decade of unprecedented depression 
wanted economic security for millions 


2 William A. H. Birnie, “Buchman,” New 
York World-Telegram, Aug. 26, 1936, p. 1. 
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who were denied it. President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, as we have pointed 
out, was attacked as communistic. So 
were labor unions. 
church groups such as the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, the Insti- 
tute of Applied Religion, and the Catho- 
-lic Workers group which preached a 
practical Christianity of helping one 
another here and now, and put less em- 
phasis on a religion of ritual calculated 
to interest people in a heaven not here 
and not now. 

Those who wanted business as usual, 
empire as usual, religion as usual, racial 
discrimination as usual, education as 
usual, joined in denouncing “commu- 
nism.” As a group, they were virtually 
united in supporting the fascist cause 
of General Franco in Spain. Franco 
was the man of Mussolini and Hitler. 
They gave him moral and armed sup- 
port. He received also the blessing of 
the Vatican. He enjoyed the com- 
mendation of numerous Protestant ec- 
clesiastics and of such propagandists for 
business as usual as Merwin K. Hart, 
of the New York State Economic Coun- 
cil. 

The western democracies and the 
United States lost their opportunity to 
stop Hitler and check fascism when 
they failed to support the anti-fascists 
in Spain. Some see this lost opportu- 
nity as Roosevelt’s most tragic mistake; 
others hold in‘judging Roosevelt that 
one must bear in mind how powerful 
were the forces of church, press, radio,* 
and business as usual which wanted fas- 
_ cism to win. Thus fascism grew strong 
and respectable. 

This is not all “water over the dam.” 


3 During the Spanish struggle the major 
radio networks avoided programs which re- 
flected adversely on fascism in Spain. Even 
the New York Times, which carried the factual 
stories of Herbert Matthews, seemed to feel 
itself forced to give equal prominence to the 
dispatches of William Carney, largely propa- 
ganda for the Franco cause. 


So were those 
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On the contrary, a recapitulation of ma- 


` jor trends since 1920 is highly pertinent 


to any discussion of enemy attempts to 
create disunity in an America at war 
with fascism. Precisely the same fears, 
hatreds, aspirations, and goals which 
gave rise to fascist dictatorships in 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and elsewhere 
are the fears, hatreds, aspirations, and 
goals which are the basis of disunity in 
the United Nations in 1942. 

Until the late spring of 1942, Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, for example, was 
still publishing his Social Justice. When 
it was suppressed, other publications 
took its place. Its propaganda, in- 
tended to divide on the basis of racism 
and bolshevism, paralleled that of Adolf 
Hitler. 

While Coughlin was denounced by 
some eminent Catholics, he was sup- 
ported by numerous fascist individuals 
and groups and by fellow Catholics like 
the Reverend Edward Lodge Curran of 
the Brooklyn diocese. Failure of the 
Vatican to make clear a complete re- 
pudiation of the fascist movement as 
represented by Father Coughlin con- 
tinued as a basis for creation of disunity 
in the ‘United States and elsewhere. 
The plea for peace made by the Pope 
in May 1942, when examined against a 
background of many years of Vatican 
denunciation of communism and con- 
cordats with fascist powers, was a plea 
which brought into sharp focus the con- 
flict between those who hoped for a 
negotiated peace and those who feared 
any kind of peace with fascist or im- 
perialist governments. 

The extent to which the goal of busi- 
ness as usual persisted in the minds of 
high officials of many important Ameri- 
can firms, even as late as the spring of 
1942, was revealed in disclosures by the 
United States Department of Justice be- 
fore the United States Senate of patent 
arrangements between American and 
German business firms. By such ar- 
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rangements, involving .such firms as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Eastman 
Kodak, and General Electric, produc- 
tion of war materials greatly needed in 
the United States was restricted to the 
advantage of the Axis Powers. 
rangements indicated the state of mind 
of many’ business executives who be- 
lieved that business as usual would be 
and should be conducted with firms in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


War Arms 


Business as usual means profits as 
usual. But wholly inconsistent with 
profits as usual are President Roose- 
velt’s Four Freedoms and the war aims 
of Vice-President Wallace of May 8, 
1942. ‘Both see the aims of World War 
II as promising a higher standard of 
living, not just for a privileged few but 
for the common people everywhere, ir- 
respective of race or color. This con- 
flict over war aims is central in today’s 
disunity. 

The Wallace war aims, as we have 
pointed out, are revolutionary. They 
look to the war to bring a victory to 
usher in “the century of the common 
man,” as opposed to “The American 
Century” of business as usual, profits 
as usual, empire as usual, racial dis- 
crimination as usual. Wallace accepts 
the fact that modern science will pro- 
duce enough of the essentials for health- 
ful living to give enough to everybody 
{a quart of milk, for example, every day 
for everybody, everywhere), with an 
abundance of human energy freed to 
give education to the hundreds of mil- 
lions now illiterate. Wallace spoke fa- 
vorably of what Russia had accom- 
plished in one generation in wiping out 
illiteracy, of Russia’s great increase in 
appreciation of human freedom in the 
past twenty years, of similar achieve- 
ments in China. He denounced the 
‘demagogue as the curse of the modern 
world, and the worst of the demagogues, 
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he said, “are those financed by well- 
meaning wealthy men who sincerely be- 
lieve that their wealth is ‘likely to be 
safer if they can hire men with political 
‘it? to change the signposts and lure the 
people back into the slavery of the most 
degraded kind.” 

Most newspapers, as we have said, 
ignored the Wallace speech or omitted 
its significant implications. One notable 
exception was the Washington Times- 
Herald, owned by Eleanor Patterson. 
Mrs. Patterson indicated, according to 
the newspaper PM,‘ that Wallace’s Peo- 


- ple’s Revolution would bring an armed 


counterrevolution in America. The im- 
plication was reminiscent of. Father 
Coughlin’s remark of a few years earlier 
that there were those in America who 
would use “the Franco way.” 

There were and are, indeed, many in 
America who would use “the ‘Franco 
way” to prevent extension of demo- 
cratic freedoms and responsibilities. 
The propaganda which appeals to such 
persons is the same propaganda which 
the fascists have utilized effectively for 
business, profits; race discrimination, 
imperialism, and opposition to labor 
unions—as usual. It is the propaganda 
used by the Reverend Mr. Smith’s 
“fearless Americans” and by many 
others besides. Mr. Smith might have 
added to his list the name of West- 
brook Pegler, most consistent propa- 
gandist against labor uriions; he might 
have added the names of those in and 
out of government who would “keep 
Negroes in their place.” 

An extended list would include re- 
spectable newspapérs which, like the 
New York Times and the Scripps-How- 
ard papers, continually emphasize the 
sins of labor but tend to gloss over or 
ignore the sins of business; it would in- 


.clude Standard Oil of New Jersey and 


4 May 18, 1942, 
5 For list, see Alfred McClung Lee in this 


- volume of THE ANNALS. 
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other firms which apparently saw no 
evil in doing business with Hitler; it 
would include a host of sincere, honest 
Americans who believe Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, Indians, and other col- 
ored peoples are by nature inferior and 
hence not ready for equality in educa- 
tional, economic, and social opportuni- 
ties.® 


6 Six months after Pearl Harbor, Negroes 
were still finding it difficult to get jobs in 
many war industries; were not wanted in the 
Marine Corps; were all but kept out of the 
Air Corps, as they are kept out of profes- 
sional baseball; were still treated as inferiors 
North and South. Little wonder that Japa- 
nese propagandists tried to appeal to American 
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To say all this is not to imply treason 
or hypocrisy on the part of eminent 
journalists, businessmen, and others; it 
is to say merely that their minds are 
conditioned by fear of social revolution. 


‘The fact that we are living in a revolu- 


tionary period, that the war itself is a 
conflict, in essence, between revolution 
and counterrevolution, simply intensi- 
fies the fear and adds to the disunity. 


Negroes (but with little success), and to Asi- ~ 
atics with apparently large success. Japan 
could say, with too much truth, that the 
democracy promised to all the world by 
American war propagandists did not apply to 
three-fourths of the world’s peoples—the col- 
ored peoples. 
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Private Agencies Aiding the Foreign-Born 


By Marian ScCHIBSBY 


INCE the early years of immigra- 
tion to the United States it has 
been evident that newcomers face grave 
problems of adjustment, and that both 
for their sake and for thé sake of the 
general public it is important that they 
receive as much assistance in the matter 
as possible. As long ago as 1737 a 
group of prosperous Irishmen—‘“Gentle- 
men, Merchants and others of the Irish 
Nation”—conscious that the lot of most 
of their fellow immigrants was desper- 
ately hard, banded together to form the 
Charitable Irish Society of Boston. A 
few years later, in 1741, the danger to 
public health arising from the presence 
of sick and diseased Irish and German 
immigrants caused the Governor of 
Pennsylvania to recommend to the as- 
sembly the erection of an immigrant 
hospital in Philadelphia so as to “pre- 
vent the future Importation of Diseases 
into this City which has more thar once 
felt the fatal Effects of them.” 

In 1751, through the efforts of a num- 
ber of Protestant ministers working 
among German immigrants in Pennsyl- 
vania and of Protestant churches in the 
Netherlands, England, and Scotland, 
money was raised for the establishment 
of schools “for the Instruction of the 
said Germans and their Children.” “A 
Design for instructing a People and 

-adorning the Minds of their children 
with useful knowledge can carry noth- 
ing in it but what is friendly to Liberty 
and auspicious to all the most sacred 
Interests of Mankind,” a report pub- 
lished by the school trustees in 1755 
points out. By affording them an op- 
portunity to learn English, the report 
added, these German immigrants would 
be enabled “to judge and act entirely 
for themselves without being obliged to 
take Things upon the Word of others 


whose Interests it may be to deceive and 
mislead them.” 

Here are prototypes of the numerous 
social and educational agencies which 
during the intervening years have en- . 
deavored, with more or less success, tc 
promote the adjustment and assimila- 
tion of the immigrant and to protect 
him from exploitation. 


FEDERAL AND STATE ACTIVITIES 


The public school, it is generally 
agreed, has been one of the most potent 
factors in the assimilation of foreign- 
born, partly through direct contact with 
them, but especially through their chil- 
dren. With this notable exception, how- 
ever, private agencies and organizations 
have played a more important role in 
this respect than state and Federal agen- 
cies and institutions. Up to about 1882 
immigration was regulated and con- 
trolled by the differerit states, chiefly 
the seaboard states. They adopted 
various measures for the protection of 
newcomers. In New York State, for 
instance, a Commission of Emigration 
was established in 1847 for the purpose 
of protecting newcomers against ex- 
ploitation, and of providing a refuge 
for the destitute, and medical and hos- 
pital care for those who were ill. 

After the Federal Government as- 
sumed control of immigration, about 
the year 1882, the states discontinued 
protective work designed for immigrants 
only; a few of them have, however, re- 
entered the field in comparatively re- 
cent times. Massachusetts, California, 
and Delaware, for instance, today main- 
tain bureaus or divisions for the purpose 
of assisting the foreign-born in the spe- 
cial problems arising from their foreign 
origin—naturalization, immigration, and 
so forth—and protecting them against 
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exploitation. New York State estab- 
lished a similar bureau in 1911, but it 
was discontinued in 1921. The Bureau 
of Adult Education in the New York 
State Department of Education, how- 
ever, is actively concerned with making 
educational opportunities available to 
the foreign-born and aiding them to 
become citizens. 

As for the Federal Government, once 
having admitted the immigrant, it main- 
tains a laissez faire policy towards him. 
Provided he obeys the country’s laws, 
he is free to go where he will, work 
where he pleases, and, in general, order 
his life to suit himself. Many, however, 
are of the opinion that immigration 
would have been the cause of fewer 
problems, both for the country and for 
the immigrants, if the Federal Govern- 
ment had played a more active role in 
their adjustment and assimilation. 

Section 22 of the Immigration Act of 
February 20, 1907 authorized the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration to 
establish such regulations as he deemed 
best calculated to protect the United 
States and aliens migrating there, from 
fraud and loss, and gave him authority 
to enter into contract for the support 
and relief of such aliens as “may fall 
into distress and need public aid.” A 
similar, though less specific, provision 
was also included in the earlier Federal 
immigration acts. The 1907 act also 
established a division of information in 
the Immigration Bureau and charged it 
with the duty of promoting “a beneficial 
distribution of aliens admitted into the 
United States among the several States 
and Territories desiring immigration.” 
The Federal Government appointed 
various commissions to study the im- 
migration situation—for instance, the 
famous Immigration Commission (ap- 
pointed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1907), the Advisory Committee 
of the United States Bureau of Immi- 
gration (appointed by the Commissioner 
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General in 1921), and the Ellis Island 
Committee (appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor in 1933). 

In spite of the recommendations of 
these commissions, and the authority 
conferred by the above-mentioned pro- 
visions, the Federal Government and its 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
have not assumed as important a role in 
the adjustment and assimilation of im- 
migrants as many have hoped they 
would, or as certain other immigrant- 
receiving countries—Canada for instance 
—have found advisable. The above- 
mentioned division of information func- 
tioned until 1921, when it was abol- 
ished. Its work was chiefly that of an 
employment agency, however; it did not 


‘contribute much to the “beneficial dis- 


tribution” of immigrants. 

Recently, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is showing more concern than 
in the past about the assimilation of 
the foreign-born, and, as is shown later 
in this article, has taken several im- 
portant steps in the matter. 


AGENCIES ESTABLISHED BY IMMIGRANTS 


With the Federal Government and 
the state governments largely out of the 
picture, the task of promoting the ad- 
justment and assimilation of the for- 
eign-born has devolved on private agen- 
cies and organizations. They fall in two 
main groups: those established by the 
immigrants themselves, and those estab- 
lished by socially minded Americans. 
Of the two, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the former have been the 
more effective, but it is not a question 
which as yet has received the considera- 
tion and study it deserves. One thing 
seems certain: there are not now and 
there never have been sufficient agen- 
cies, whether American or immigrant, to 
help adequately in the adjustment of 
the thirty-eight million immigrants ad- 
mitted to the United States during the 
period 1820 to 1941. 
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Fortunately, in more recent years 
most of the immigrants “have come to 
friends or even relatives. In 1910 the 
Immigration Commission was able to 
report that “the immediate incentive of 
the great bulk of present-day immigra- 
tion is the letters of persons in this 
country to relatives or friends at home. 
Comparatively few immigrants come 
without_some reasonably definite assur- 
ance that employment awaits them.” 1 
If that was so in 1910, it must be even 
more the case with respect to immigra- 
tion since then; in fact for many years 
now, a large proportion of the applicants 
for admission have had to furnish an 
affidavit from someone already in the 
United States guaranteeing that they 
would not become public charges. A 
foothold of this sort upon arrival has 
obviously been an important factor in 
adjustment. 

Among the immigrants’ own institu- 
tions which especially promote their 
adjustment and assimilation are the 
foreign-language press and foreign-lan- 
guage organizations. There is not com- 
plete agreement on this.point. Some 
hold that the press and organizations 
hinder assimilation; but the weight of 
opinion is that while they perhaps slow 
down the process, they have been of 
immeasurable value in the immigrants’ 
adjustment in a strange environment. 
. Like the immigrant colony and the im- 
migrant church, which are criticized on 


the same ground, they are a stabilizing - 


force, affording the immigrant that sense 
of “belonging” and security which he 
needs while he is fitting into a new so- 
cial milieu. Without them, immigration 
would undoubtedly have created: many 
more problems for’ the United States. 


Foreign-language press 
The first foreign-language newspa- 


1 Reports of the Immigration Commission, 
Vol. I, p. 25. - 
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per, a German paper, was published in 
this country in Germantown in 1739, 
only thirty-five years after the first Eng- 
lish newspaper, John Campbells News- 
Letter, had made its appearance in Bos- 
ton. As successive waves of immigrants 
of other nationalities arrived, they like- 
wise established papers of their own. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, 
1,163 foreign-language newspapers were 
printed in the United States, which 
number had increased to 1,323 by 1917, 
the peak year for the foreign-language 
press. Decrease of immigration since 
the first World War, the 1929 depres- 
sion, and the modern trend toward 
newspaper chains are held to be the 
chief reasons why today the total is 
only 998 (as of September 1941). 

It is true that foreign-language papers 
give much space to news from the home 
country, and also that some have defi- 
nitely served as mouthpiece for Euro- 


_ pean nationalist movements and have 


endeavored to preserve national con- 
sciousness in their readers. By and 
large, however, most foreign-language 
papers have given and give most of their 
space to American news, and those who 
claim that the immigrant papers seek 
to perpetuate “the foreignness” of their 
groups are basing their conclusion on 
what might reasonably be expected, 
rather than on what actually is the case. 
The papers have tried to preserve the 
native language and keep alive in their 
readers an interest in their native litera- 
ture, music, and art; but’on the other 
hand, the great majority of them have 
deliberately assisted immigrants to` 
orient themselves in the American en- 
vironment and to share in the intellec- 
tual, political, and social life of the 
community. Furthermore, the editor 
has been not only the purveyor of 
American news, but also the friendly 
adviser on the problems confronting the 
immigrant in his new environment. In 
the words of a foreign-language editor: 
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To most of the problems “Dear Mr. 
Editor” will be asked to find a solution 
. . . he is doctor, lawyer, teacher, priest, 
dictionary and encyclopedid rolled into one. 
He can run down a deserting husband, 
make him ashamed of his conduct and lead 
him back to his duty. . . . He carries the 
map of the United States in his head to- 
gether with a full index of agricultural and 
industrial data; so that it is no trouble for 
him to tell you where the best land is for 
raising beets, Turkish hops or guinea fowls; 
what wages are paid in the furniture fac- 
tories in Michigan and whether you have 
to belong to the union to get work in the 
railroad yards of Altoona. ... And a few 
words from this natural leader of a trans- 
planted community will straighten out mis- 
understandings between parents and chil- 
dren as if by magic. ' 


Undoubtedly swimming may be 
learned by the “swim or sink” method, 
and undoubtedly use of a life belt 
somewhat retards acquisition of the 
skill. However, it renders the process 
safer and less terrifying. The foreign- 
language press has served as life belt 
for innumerable immigrants who with- 
out it would have floundered miserably 
in their new environment. 


Foreign-language organizations 
Foreign-language organizations like- 
wise play an important role in the ad- 
justment of immigrants. The common- 
est type of immigrant organization is 
the mutual or benefit society, and it is 
safe to say that nearly every immigrant 
community of nearly every race con- 
tains one or more of them. They dis- 
pel the phantoms which haunt every 
immigrant: the fear of sickness, of the 
death of the wage earner, of becoming 
dependent on the charity of others. Be- 
sides their specific purpose, these so- 
cieties serve as social centers and cen- 
ters of exchange of information about 
America and the American way of life. 
Probably the majority adhere fairly 
closely to their primary objectives, but 
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many engage in activities far beyond 
their specific function of mutual insur- 
ance. Welfare work, health education, 
general education, dramatics, music, 
athletics, and naturalization aid for non- . 
citizen members are some of these ac- 
tivities. Many mutual benefit societies 
provide college scholarships for the 
promising sons and daughters of its 
members; a few have even established 
colleges and high schools for them. 
Probably no one khows how many of 
these societies there are today or how 
many have flourished a brief while and 
then ceased to exist. Most of these so- 
cieties are small and chiefly neighbor- 
hood enterprises, but some, established 
many years ago, now have large mem- 
bership and wealth. For instance, the 
Polish National Alliance, which dates 
back to 1880 and now operates in 28 
states, has a membership of about 273,- 
000 and assets of over $32,000,000; the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the 
United States of America, organized in 
1892 and now operating in 10 states, 
has a membership of about 91,000 and 
assets of over $13,000,000; the Work- 
men’s Circle, which was organized in 
1900 and operates in 37 states, has 
72,359 members and assets amounting 
to almost $8,500,000. These figures in- 
dicate the continuity and importance of 
the role these particular, organizations 
have played in the life of their respec- 
tive national groups. Together with nu- 
merous other foreign-language organiza- 
tions which have no insurance features 
—cultural, dramatic, athletic, and sing- 
ing societies and, of course, societies or- 
ganized for purely social purposes—and 
the foreign-language press, they have 
helped and still help to keep up the 
morale of the immigrant while he is 
adjusting to his American environment. 


AMERICAN AGENCIES 


In addition to the immigrants’ own 
institutions, many American social and 
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educational agencies have been estab- 
lished to promote the adjustment and 
assimilation of the foreign-born. Most 
of these agencies were established dur- 
ing or after the first World War; of the 
rest, a few date back to the early years 
of this century. 

Because of drastic restriction of im- 
migration, the 1929 depression which 
for a while caused emigration to exceed 
immigration, and, more recently, the 
disorganization of transportation facili- 
ties due to war, the foreign-born popu- 
lation today is proportionately smaller 
than at any time during the past hun- 
dred years. According to the Census 
Bureau, foreign-born white today con- 
stitute only 9.7 per cent of the total 
white population; ? in 1930 the corre- 
sponding’ percentage was 12.7; in 1890, 
the peak year, 16.6; and in 1850 it was 
11.5. The total number of foreign-born 
white in thé United States in 1930 was 
13,366,407; in 1940 it was 11,419,138. 
In 1930, 41.2 per cent of the foreign- 
born white were still noncitizens; in 
1940 the percentage had decreased to 
36.5. What some people term “the im- 

‘migration problem” is evidently dwin- 
dling. Unless our immigration policy 
changes so as to permit the entry of 
many more immigrants, which, at pres- 
ent at least, seems unlikely, it will 
dwindle still more and rapidly, for the 
foreign-born population is an elderly 
one; in 1930 the median age for the 
native white population of the United 
States was 23.8, while for the foreign- 
born white it was 44.4. ' 

In spite of the decrease of the foreign- 
born population, the need for specialized 
agencies persists. Immigrants who are 
ill or destitute need the same services as 
native-born Americans, and the large 


2 Information for 1940 about the total 
foreign-born population—both white and non- 
white—had not yet been made available by 
the Census Bureau when this article was writ- 
ten. 
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majority of social agencies are organ- 
ized to deal with them on the basis of 
their specific need rather than along 
the lines of nationality or race. In re- 
gard to certain problems arising from 
their foreign origin, it is a different 
matter; for these, specialized services, 
and agencies equipped to render them, 
are needed. These include: port serv- 
ice and traveler’s aid work at time of 
arrival; technical information and help 
in exclusion, deportation, repatriation, 
and change of immigration status cases; 
technical assistance in connection with 
naturalization; international case work 
and assistance in bringing relatives over 
to this country; establishment of classes 
in English and citizenship training; guid- 
ance in second-generation problems; 
fostering the folk arts, folk customs, and 
handicrafts; promoting studies of im- 
migrant backgrounds, and immigrant 
communities; and working to dispel 
prejudice and discrimination against 
immigrants. 


Specialized agencies 


Specialized organizations exist today 
in at least seventy-five cities. Among 
those of more than local influence, the 
most widely known include the Common 
Council for American Unity (formerly 
known as the Foreign Language Infor- 
mation Service), the Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society, the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League of Chicago, 
the International Migration Service, the 
Italian Welfare League, the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the National Council 
on Naturalization and Citizenship, and 
the National Institute of Immigrant 
Welfare. Of local organizations, the 
International Institutes are among the 
outstanding ones. There are today In- | 
ternational Institutes in forty cities, the 
first having been organized in 1913. 
They were originally branches of the 
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Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
but in recent years a number of them 
have become independent social agen- 
cies, and as such are affiliated with the 
National Institute of Immigrant Wel- 
fare. To a greater extent than most 
other agencies, they make use of the 
so-called “nationality worker,” that is, 
a trained social worker who is a mem- 
ber of the nationality group in which 
she works. 

Besides the above-mentioned, a num- 
ber of other local organizations are work- 
ing for the immigrants’ adjustment; 
they are known variously as Citizens’ 
Bureaus, Americanization Councils, In- 
terracial Councils, Adult Education 
Councils, and so forth. Social settle- 
ments have for -many years rendered 
distinguished service in this field. In 
some places chambers of commerce ‘and 
labor unions mairitain bureaus to aid 
and advise immigrants in their prob- 
lems. In many communities branches 
of national agencies such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Salva- 
tion Army, the American Red Cross, 
and the National Travelers Aid Society 
furnish many of the services of the spe- 
cialized agencies. Many of the Prot- 
estant churches, as well as the Catholic 
Church, maintain departments for work 
among immigrants. 

None of the specialized agencies are 
prepared to offer all the services listed 
above, though the program of most in- 
clude several of them. Likewise, the 
relative importance of these different 
types of service is by no means constant, 
but varies with circumstances. After 
the first World War, for instance, the 
chief emphasis was upon immigration 
problems and international case work; 
this was made necessary chiefly because 
of the drastic restriction of immigration 
from 1921 on, the complicated entry re- 
quirements, and the problem of uniting 
families which had been separated first 
by the war and later by our quota law. 
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Now that immigration is practically at 
a standstill, the emphasis is chiefly on 
assimilation, the “Americanization” of 
aliens already here, and on their protec- 
tion from the prejudice and discrimina- 
tion which war is apt to.entail. Of 
interest is it that the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking active part in this work. 
In co-operation with civic, social, and 
educational agencies, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service for the last three years has 
been promoting ceremonies in honor of 
foreign-born persons who have become 
American citizens during the current 
year—the so-called “I Am An American 
Day” ceremonies. For the past year, 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, working with state depart- 
ments of education, have organized a 
nationwide program, the National Citi- 
zenship Education Program, for the 
education and assimilation of the 
foreign-born and especially of the four 
and a half million who are still aliens. 
NCEP classes have been set up in al- 
most every state, and in some states the 
program is making excellent headway. 

The specialized agencies have also in- 
creased their technical naturalization 
aid for the foreign-born and the estab- 
lishment of educational opportunities 
for them. 


WARTIME ASSISTANCE 


As was probably inevitable, war has 
increased the prejudice against the 
foreign-born. It is chiefly directed 
against such of them as are still aliens, 
but naturalized citizens and even native- 
born persons with foreign-sounding 
names are not exempt from it. It has 
evinced itself in numerous ways, but 
chiefly in discrimination in employment. 
Except by special permission from the 
Army or Navy, aliens may not be em- 
ployed on certain war contracts of “a 
secret and confidential nature”; al- 
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though high officials,- including the 
President and the Attorney General, 
have remonstrated repeatedly, the ma- 
jority of employers have interpreted this 
prohibition to apply to all work in 
plants having defense contracts, and 
even to work in plants without such 
contracts but hoping to get them. The 
results have been hardship for aliens 
and a disastrous slowing down of the 
production of war materials. Govern- 
ment and state agencies have taken the 
_lead in counteracting this tendency, but 
many of the specialized agencies, keenly 
aware of the dangers of the situation, 
have helped to straighten out individual 
‘problems and have called the Govern- 
ment’s attention to unfair practices. 
Attacking the problem from another 
angle, several of the specialized agencies 
have stressed the need for national unity 
in this crisis, and the danger arising 
from prejudice and discrimination. Nu- 
merous new agencies have come into 
existence to aid in this task. In the 
state of New Jersey, for instance, a 
Good Will Commission was established 
in 1938 which is said by now to have a 
committee in every county in the state, 
composed of representatives from the 
racial and religious groups found within 
the county. Though state-inspired, it 
is chiefly a private enterprise. Through 
forums, lectures, and festivals, the com- 
mission is endeavoring to build up citi- 
zen solidarity and the national unity 
which is so essential to our war pro- 
gram. The various efforts on the part 
of the specialized agencies and other 
private organizations to further ‘the 
Government’s Good Neighbor Policy are 
another manifestation. Noteworthy is 
a project carried on by the University 
of New Mexico; in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, it 
has conducted this year an institute on 
_ cultural relations in the Rio Grande 
Valley. One session was devoted to 
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the employment problems of Spanish- 
speaking Americans and their handicaps 
due to discrimination. Festivals, con- 
certs, and radio programs are being ar- 
ranged throughout the country, stressing 
the cultural contributions of the differ- 
ent national groups. Through such 
interracial and intercultural collabora- 
tion, the specialized agencies and nu- 
merous other agencies—among them, 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the National Folk Festival Coun- 
cil, various radio stations, and various 
American newspapers—are endeavoring 
to foster tolerance and to eliminate the 
prejudice which endangers our national 
unity. 


INTEREST IN NATIONALITY 
BACKGROUNDS 


A by-product of this emphasis on the 
fact that the United States is a coun- 
try of many stocks and cultural back- 
grounds has been a renewed interest 
on the part of all groups in their par- 
ticular backgrounds. Colleges and 
schools are encouraging their students 
to seek out the roots of their heritage 
and to trace the history in this country 
of the group from which they stem. 
Notable projects of that sort have, for 
instance, been carried out at Vassar and 
at New York University and in numer- 
ous schools throughout the country— 
among others, in Minneapolis, in De- 
troit, and in Santa Barbara. Several 
colleges are tying up curricular work 
with firsthand investigations of local 
communities. Sarah Lawrence College, 
for instance, is at present making a sur- 
vey of nationality groups in its county, 
Westchester County. The University of 
Kansas is making a linguistic survey of 
its state. Foreign-language organiza- 
tions are also taking part in this move-, 
ment. A Polish Archives and Museum 
is sponsored by the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union in Chicago. The Au- 
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gustana Swedish Institute in Rock Is- 
land and the American Association of 
Polish Arts Clubs in Chicago, both 
established two years ago, are examples 
of the same trend. 

These and numerous similar enter- 
prises which for lack of space must re- 
main unmentioned are indications that 
throughout the country there is a grow- 
ing awareness that the United States is 
not only the heir of Anglo-Saxon culture 
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but of the cultures of all the countries 
of Europe and beyond, and a determina- 
tion to build from this heritage a richer, 
more varied, and more satisfying culture 
and civilization than any the world has 
ever known. The agencies and organi- 
zations, both American and foreign- 
language, which for many years have 
been in close touch with the foreign- 
born, hope to make a contribution to- 
ward that goal. 


_ Marian Schibsby is associate director of the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, New York City, 
and editor of that organization’s Interpreter Releases, 
bulletins furnishing up-to-date information about im- 
migration, naturalization, the foreign-born, and related 


topics. 


Her interest in these fields dates back to 1919, 
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Immigrants Commission, 
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EVERAL of the specific studies in 

this volume have referred to con- 
flict situations and to the manner in 
which prejudice has entered, for ex- 
ample, into industrial and military ac- 
‘tivities. There remains the more gen- 
eral question as to what effect the war 
situation has had on the attitudes to- 
ward minority groups in this country. 
In terms of what we know of social re- 
lationships, it is to be expected: that a 
crisis situation would not leave unaf- 


fected the interrelationships among the’ 


various subgroups that constitute the 
American people. 
To the question as to what effect a 


war situation in general, and this war ` 


in particular, should have on these inter- 
relationships, it is by no means easy to 
give a clear and unequivocal answer. 


In terms of logic and social science,. 


there are factors in the situation which 
would lead us to expect an improvement 
in the status of minority groups, and 
other factors which would lead us to 
expect-the opposite. 


Factors INCREASING AND DECREASING 
PREJUDICE 


A decrease in the amount of prejudice 


might be anticipated for several reasons. 
In the first place, we are engaged in a 
fight for democracy, for the Four Free- 
doms, for the elimination of Nazi- 
Fascist ideology, for the preservation of 
the American way of life. The obvious 
corollary of this clear-cut struggle be- 
tween democracy and fascism is the 
extension of democratic rights to all 
peoples—the extension as well as the 
preservation of democratic liberties. 
This has been pointed out by many 
representatives of minority groups, as 
well as by their sympathizers, who re- 
gard it as clearly inconsistent to wage 


a war for democracy’ without at the 
same time fulfilling that democracy at 
home. The struggle brings into focus 
the implications of democracy; the very 
fact that we are fighting might be ex- 
pected to make us a little more aware 
of these implications, and to realize that 
a true democracy is ‘incompatible with 
prejudice against minorities. 

In the second place, the war might be 
expected to decrease prejudice against 
groups within America because of the 
more specific recognition of the enemy 
outside. It was pointed out with great 
frequency in the days following the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor that the Japanese 
aggression had performed the function 
of closing ranks among the American 
people, of uniting all factions and all 
ethnic groups in a common desire to de- 
feat the enemy. William Graham Sum- 
ner long ago indicated that the in-group 
is strengthened as soon as the out-group 
appears and can be identified. 

In the third place, and related to. the 
above, hostility against minority groups 
might be expected to diminish if the 
co-operation of such minority groups is 
required by the majority for the proper 
and efficient prosecution of the war ef- 
fort. Government spokesmen have re- 
ferred on many occasions to the need to 
enlist all American manpower, without 
discrimination, in the present gigantic 
war effort. In the demand for a large 
army and increased production, it is 
natural to assume that no source of 
manpower will remain untapped, and 
that as a consequence the discrimination 
against members of minorities will be 
correspondingly reduced. 

Against these expectations, we must 
place certain specific factors which in 
the present crisis situation. act in the 
direction of increasing prejudice and 
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hostility. There is, for example, the 
propaganda barrage which has been laid 
by Axis spokesmen and their imitators 
in this country since’ 1933, which has 
not only attempted to divide and sub- 
divide American opinion, but which has 
specifically and systematically encour- 
aged American hostility against the 


Jewish minority. The war has also ` 


increased the possibility of friction be- 
tween Negroes ‘and whites by multiply- 
ing the occasions on which relatively 
‘large numbers of the two racial groups 
come into contact in industry and in 
‘the armed forces, with the potential de- 
velopment of tensions and conflict. Still 
another way in which the war may in- 
crease the phenomenon of prejudice is 
by identifying minority groups with 
the enemy. This phenomenon has, of 
course, been most striking in the case 
of the Japanese, the prejudice extending 
to, those who were born in America and 
are consequently American citizens, as 
well'as to the foreign-born members of 
the group. This same mechanism op- 
erates also in the case of German and 
Italian nationals, and perhaps even their 
American-born children; but so far, at 
any rate, the action taken against them 
has been insignificant compared with 
the handling of the Japanese situation. 

This introduction makes it clear that 
the problem of prejudice against mi- 
nority groups cannot easily be handled 
in-general terms, and that it varies ac- 
cording to the specific minority group 
concerned. Enemy propaganda has 
been directed mainly against the Jew; 
situations of tension and violent con- 
flict have arisen mainly in connection 
with the Negro; identification of the 
minority with the enemy has occurred 


particularly in the case of the Japanese. ` 


It may be worth while, therefore, to 
examine the position of these three 
groups in turn. It should be pointed 
out that in the absence of specific stud- 
ies designed to measure or to-record the 
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extent of prejudice, it will only be 
possible in what follows to use indirect, 
and often inconclusive, evidence. It 
seems highly probable that a better pic- 
ture: of the situation will be available 
only when the war is over, and when 


‘confidential material now being col- 


lected by government agencies will be 
released to the public. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Although a certain amount of anti- 
Jewish prejudice has been a continuing 
phenomenon of American life, world de- 


. velopments since 1933 have focused at- 


tention on the problems in a more direct 
manner. The aggravation of the prob- 
lem in. Nazi-dominated countries is too 
well known to require further comment. 
As far as the United States is concerned, 
there is apparently a general impression 
to the effect that, at least until Pearl 
Harbor and possibly since then as well, 
anti-Semitism has definitely increased. 
This impression seems to be due, how- 
ever, not so much to actual indications 
of increased prejudice as to the pub- 
licity given to the problem by Axis 
propagandists and their counterparts in 
this country, as well as by individuals 
and groups interested in solving the 
problem. Not only have the Nazis 
blamed their own misfortunes’ on the 
Jews; they have sought also to persuade 
the American people that it is not the 
Germans but the Jews who are their real 
enemy. It seems probable that, from 
the propaganda viewpoint, the Germans 
have gone too far in using the Jewish 
label to cover all those who at one time 
or another have shown their hatred of 
Nazism, Calling President Roosevelt a 
“plutocratic Jew” has probably harmed 
the cause of the Nazi propagandists 
more than that of the Jews. 

In this country the increase in the 
number of organizations which included 
anti-Semitism as part of their program, 
and of periodicals whose pages were 
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filled with similar material, strengthened 
the conviction that anti-Semitism was 
on the increase. (It should be added, 
however, that there has also been an 
increase in the outspoken defense of 
the Jews against the attacks directed at 
them.) Before Pearl Harbor, at any 
rate, the frequent association between 
isolationism and anti-Semitism resulted 
in statements by people in high places 
who attémpted to develop the thesis 
that the Jews were among those groups 
that were trying to involve the United 
States in war. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that this increased emphasis 
upon the Jews led to the widespread im- 
pression that their position in American 
life was becoming increasingly precari- 
ous. 


No apparent change 


Actually, whatever evidence is avail- 
able appears to indicate that the extent 
of anti-Semitism has not varied greatly 
during the period under review. After 
the Des Moines speech by Charles A. 
Lindbergh on September 11, 1941, in 
which he suggested that the Jews were 
among those trying to lead the. United 
States into war, the Institute of Public 
Opinion directed one of its polls to the 
following question: What persons or 
groups do you think are most active in 
trying to get us into war? Those who 
had opinions in the matter listed the 
following groups in order of decreasing 
frequency: first, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and the Democratic Party; 
second, big businéss, industrialists, prof- 
iteers; third, British organizations and 
agents; fourth, American organizations 
with pro-British sympathies; fifth, the 
Jews. Only one person out of every six- 
teen interviewed mentioned the Jews in 
this connection. 

A recent survey included a compari- 
son of the results of attitude studies 
between 1928 and 1939, in which the 

1 New York Times, Oct. 25, 1941. 
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degree of prejudice against Jews was 
compared with that against other mi- 
nority groups.? The results showed that 
in this span of years the position of the 
Jews in this respect had not changed ap- 
preciably; both at the beginning and at 
the end of the period surveyed, the Jews 
occupied a position about halfway be- 
tween those minority groups most liked 
and those most disliked. As far as the 
results go, they show.no marked change 
in the status of the Jew, in spite of ex- 
ternal and internal propaganda. A re- 
cent poll taken by a reputable organiza- 
tion which prefers to remain anonymous 
showed that, although there was a gen- 
eral impression to the effect that anti- 
Semitism had increased, the actual atti- 
tudes expressed did not bear out this 
impression. 


Anti-Jewish journals 


As was suggested above, the attack 
on Pearl Harbor probably united the 
Nation to such a degree that prejudice . 
against minority groups, including the 
Jews, was markedly, although perhaps 
only temporarily, reduced. The pre- 
vious conjunction of, isolationism and 
anti-Semitism meant, at least in some 
cases, that when publications and or- 
ganizations ceased to be isolationist, 
they decreased their outspoken anti- 
Semitism as well. On December 13, 
1941, for example, the publication 
X-Ray turned on the Japanese with a 
fury previously reserved for Jews and 
New Dealers. Many of the journals 
continued, however, even after Pearl 
Harbor, to express an anti-Jewish posi- 
tion, often combined with outspoken 
pro-German sympathies, and sometimes 
calling also for an immediate peace. 
The Galilean of January 26, 1942, 
speaks of thé help to Britain in its 
struggle against Germany as “a silly 


` 2Morale and the Jewish Minority,” chap. 


XIII, Civilian Morale, Goodwin Watson, Ed., 
1942. ` 
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and Jewish-motivated adventure from 
the start.” Social Justice, on February 
23, 1942, speaks of the Nation as “be- 
numbed with the racial favoritism mani- 
fested by‘government . . . as is evi- 
denced by the proposed exemption of 
the motion picture industry from mili- 
tary service.” . The X-Ray on February 
28, 1942, calls, on the one hand, for 
the impeachment of President Roose- 
velt, and on the other, for the replace- 
ment of Jews in government depart- 
ments by “Christian Americans of at 
least three-generation American back- 
ground.” Social Justice, on March 16, 
1942, makes the assertion that war was 
declared on Germany not by the United 
States rior by Great Britain, but “by the 
race of Jews.” ® 

The fact that these periodicals com- 
bined their anti-Semitism with attacks 
on the administration and with a defi- 
nitely anti-British, anti-Russian, pro- 
German (although not pro-Japanese) 
line, was at least in some respects for- 
tunate for the Jews. In the first place, 
it made it clearer than ever before that 
those who preached anti-Semitism were 
also enemies of democracy. In the sec- 
ond place, it made it possible to prose- 
cute the periodicals and their editors as 
seditious. Action taken by the Govern- 


ment through the Attorney General has | 


resulted in banishing many of these 
periodicals from the mails, as well as in 
punishment by fine and by imprison- 
ment of their editors and spokesmen. 
This action has, at least for the time 
being, decreased the output of material 
calculated to stir up animosity against 
the Jewish minority. 

Whether this silence will persist is 
very difficult to say. It seems probable 
that to the extent that these periodicals 
represented definite, though probably 


3A recent review of the main propaganda 
lines of these and similar journals can be 
found in the article “Voices of Defeat,” in 
Life, April 13, 1942, pp. 86-100. 
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small, groups of individuals who shared 
these opinions, the attack may well be 
revived later. At the same time, gov- 
ernment action in this connection has 
clearly been well advised, since those 
who have been punished were not only 
guilty of stirring up strife within the 
American community, but were actually 
convicted of sedition. 


Net conclusions 


The net conclusions from this survey 
of anti-Semitism as related to the war 
Situation may be expressed somewhat 
as follows: There is no indication that 
in the years preceding the war, anti- 
Semitism was markedly on the increase; 
there is some indication that our en- 
trance into the war was responsible for 
a greater feeling of unity within the 
country, and a consequent diminution 
of prejudice against Jews and other mi- 
nority groups; there is some indication 
that government action has definitely 
reduced the amount of overt anti-Semi- 
tism preached and practiced in this 
country. 


NEGRO-WHITE HOSTILITY 


The problem of prejudice against the 
Negro, although in many respects simi- 
lar to the problem of anti-Semitism, 
shows some striking differences because 
of the specific nature of the war situa- 
tion. American Jews have, on the 
whole, participated on more or less 
equal terms in the benefits of American 
democracy; Negroes, with some ex- 
ceptions, have shared that democracy 
only to a limited degree. American 
Jews must therefore feel that their wel- 
fare, if not their very existence, is inti- 
mately bound up with a United Nations 
victory; Negroes are not always certain 
that their situation would be very much 
worse in the event of a defeat. Most 
important of all, the fact that a “col- 
ored” people, the Japanese, have suc- 
ceeded in striking such serious blows 
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against a white nation, may be expected 
to give a sort of vicarious satisfaction 
to many Negroes who find it difficult to 
identify themselves with a democracy 
from which they are largely excluded. 
It would of course be incorrect to 
assume that all, or even a large propor- 
tion, of Negroes share these attitudes. 
As Kenneth B. Clark has pointed out, 
their attitudes before the war varied: 


from support of an outright American dec- 
laration of war against the Axis powers; 
through advocacy of aid to all countries 
engaged in the fight against Hitlerism; on 
toward moderate pro-democracy—anti-Axis 
leanings; and finally either to organized ex- 
pressed isolationism .., or to the extreme 
of expressed pro-Hitler and pro-Fascist 
sentiments.* 


It seems probable that only a very 
small minority among Negroes would 
take a definitely pro-Japanese or pro- 
German and anti-American position. It 
is rather that the frustrations experi- 
enced by -the Negro- when he wishes to 
participate in the war effort, and his 
legitimate queries concerning the sin- 
cerity of the American profession of 
democratic faith, must inevitably in 
many cases reduce his enthusiasm for 
the war effort. Dr. Clark concludes 
that a reversal of the present American 
policy of “racial exploitation and hu- 
miliation” would change almost imme- 
diately “the present pattern of Negro 
morale from the negative and confused 
to the positive and dynamic.” 

Japanese propagandists are doing 
their best to capitalize on the Negro’s 
doubts, and take pains to point out to 
him his anomalous position within thé 
framework of the American system. On 
the other hand, many Negro leaders 
have pointed out that, bad as the Ameri- 
can Negro’s position may be in many 

4“Morale Among Negroes,” chap. XIV, Ci- 
vilian Morale (Goodwin. Watson, Ed., 1942), 
p. 237. 
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respects, it would -be very much worse 
in the event of an Axis victory. 


Conflicts in the war effort 


Specifically in connection with the 
war effort, Negroes have come into con- 
flict with whites in a number of situa- 
tions. There have been riots over Fed- 
eral housing projects, the conflict in 
connection with the Sojourner Truth 
Homes in Detroit representing perhaps 
the best-known, but not the only, in- 
stance. There have been conflicts in 
connection with work on war contracts, 
and cases in which white workers have 
refused to continue because of the pres- 
ence of Negroes; it should be pointed 
out, however, that conflicts have been 
rare in proportion to the number of in- 
stances in which Negroes’ and whites 
have worked together, and that the 
main body of the CIO has shown its 
willingness to have Negro workers par- 
ticipate in war industries. There have 
been conflicts in the Army, and it has 
been suggested that the presence of 
southern white draftees in the north has 
contributed to the export of southern 
race attitudes to other parts of the 
country. It has also been suggested . 
that the sending of large bodies of 
northern soldiers to the south for 
training has meant that they, too, 
have absorbed the prevailing southern 
prejudices. It is difficult to obtain de- 
pendable, firsthand evidence on these 
matters, and there is some anecdotal 
indication that the influence may some- 
times work the other way. 

In most cases the Government has 
taken an unequivocal stand in favor of 
giving to Negroes in Federal housing 
projects and in war industries greater 
opportunities than they have had in the 
past. The President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, the Negro 
Employment and Training Branch, and 
the Minority Groups Branch, the latter 
two being branches in the Labor Divi- 
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sion of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, have issued detailed state- 
ments of the steps they have taken to 
prevent discrimination in the defense 
program, and this procedure has been 
followed and extended by the newly 
reorganized agencies. 

There is still discrimination, without 
‘any doubt, within the armed: forces. 
The recent order by Secretary Knox, 
for example, relative to the position of 
Negroes in the Navy, may be regarded 
as an improvement, but it continues a 
policy of segregation, as well as limiting 
opportunities for advancement in the 
case of Negroes. In this connection it 
seems probable that large numbers of 
the rank and file in the Army and in the 
Navy would probably be willing to 
serve together with Negroes if they 
were given the opportunity. It may 
very well be that in this respect the rank 
and file are very much ahead of their 
officers, who show concern about possi- 
bilities of violence without making ‘the 


effort to discover to what extent such . 


possibilities actually exist. The setting 
up of combined Negro-white regiments 
on a voluntary basis might go a long 
way to dispel the notion that such co- 
operation is necessarily dangerous. 

It is not easy to answer the question 
as to whether hostility against the 
Negro has increased or decreased as the 
result of the war situation. It would 
seem to be the expression, rather than 
the amount, of hostility that has shown 
some increase in recent months. The 
specific conflicts that have arisen can 
. probably best be explained on two main 
grounds: first, the increase in frequency 
of situations, in industry and in the 
Army, in which conflicts may arise; and 
second, the greater sensitiveness of the 
Negro. This sensitiveness is not diffi- 
cult to explain. It is due to a perfectly 
legitimate exasperation with a state of 
affairs in which the Negro is asked to 
fight for democracy without either be- 
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ing permitted to share in its advantages 
on equal ternfs or being allowed to fight 
for it without at the same time suffering 
discrimination® ` 


THE JAPANESE 


The identification of American. Japa- 
nese, both citizen and foreign-born, with 
the enemy has resulted in a wholesale 
evacuation of the Japanese from our 
Pacific coast. -Galen M. Fisher points 
out that “the military historian will re- 
cord that evacuation was caused by our 
involvement in a two-ocean war, the 
west coast thereby being left in danger 
of a Japanese invasion in which fifth 
columnists might play a disastrous 
part.” 6 

This might be described as the overt 
reason, and it is one which undoubtedly 
determined the attitudes of many people 
of the far west. There were other rea- 
sons, not so clearly formulated, which 
also played a part in the evacuation. 
Prejudice against the Orientals on the 
west coast is a phenomenon of long 
standing, and the present hostility 
against the Japanese is not only the 
result of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
but the revival of a chronic attitude. 
Undoubtedly economic factors have 
played an important contributory part. 
In a recent report to the Tolan Con- 
gressional Committee by the Seattle 
Chapter of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens’ League, a detailed picture is given 
of some of the economic as well as the 
political considerations which operated 
in the evacuation. In Seattle proper, 
for example, owners of hotel properties 
have been pressing for the removal of 
Japanese so that they might take over 
the now profitable hotel business; in 

5 Background material may be found in Earl 
Brown, “American Negroes and the War,” 
Harper’s, April 1942; and in “The Negro’s 
War,” Fortune, June 1942, 

8 Galen M. Fisher, “Japanese. Evacuation 


from the Pacific Coast,” Far Eastern Survey, 
June 29, 1942, p. 145. 
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rural areas farmers have shown that 
they desire rich lands leased by Japa- 
nese farmers. Fisher agrees that the 
evacuation was caused in part by “cer- 
tain economic and political interests 
eager to profit by expulsion of the Japa- 
nese.” 7. 

The principal reason given for the 
evacuation, therefore, the fear of Japa- 
nese sabotage and fifth column activity, 
may very probably be a rationalization. 


This interpretation is strengthened by, 


the fact that some Californians are al- 
ready agitating in favor of making the 
evacuation permanent, and of disfran- 
chising American citizens of Japanese 
origin. 

The interpretation that the Japanese 
evacuation is due in large measure to 
a persisting prejudice rather than pri- 
marily to a specific fear of possible dam- 
age by the Japanese is borne out by 
two further considerations. In the first 
place, the Japanese have been left un- 
molested in Hawaii, where they are rela- 
tively much more numerous, and where 
much more damage can be done. The 
explanation seems to be that Hawaii has 
much less tradition of prejudice against 
the American Japanese, and (as far as 
can be judged at present) little new 
prejudice has been created by the war 
situation. In the second place, the 
“high visibility” of the Japanese makes 
it especially difficult for them to commit 
acts of sabotage. Their presence, for 
example, in factories or military instal- 
lations to which they have no legitimate 
access would quickly be noticed. Po- 
tentially, therefore, they are less dan- 
gerous as saboteurs than are either Ger- 
mans or Italians, who have for the most 
part been left relatively undisturbed. 

In respect to the Japanese, gov- 
ernment action appears somewhat 
less enlightened than in the case of 


T Galen M. Fisher, “Japanese Evacuation 
from the Pacific Coast,” Far Eastern Survey, 
June 29, 1942, p. 145. 
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other minority groups in this country. 
It is hard to justify indiscriminate: 
evacuation as necessitated by protec- 
tion against espionage and sabotage. 
A better case can be made, however, 
for the need to protect the Japanese 
from mob violence due to the hysteria 
and resentment caused by the war situa- 
tion. 

In the case of the Japanese, therefore, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
amount of prejudice has definitely in- 
creased. As has been indicated above, 
however, this is an exaggeration of a 
pre-existing phenomenon, and not a new 
creation. It has become accentuated in 
an area of the country in which it has 
for a long time been conspicuous. In 
other parts of the United States, preju- 
dice against the American-born Japa- 
nese has probably shown only a negli- 
gible accentuation. 


OTHER MINORITIES 


An adequate survey of the state of 
race prejudice in the Nation should in- 
clude some consideration of other mi- 
norities. Although no adequate data 
are available, it is highly probable that 
balancing the identification of the Japa- 
nese with the enemy there has been a 
corresponding identification of the Chi- 
nese with the United Nations, and a 
consequent (though possibly temporary) 
reduction in anti-Chinese prejudice. 
Even when the advocates of disfran- 
chisement direct their attacks against 
“Orientals,” they usually make an ex- 
ception, perhaps grudgingly, in the case 
of the Chinese. The same applies to 
the Filipinos. a 

The problem of the refugees, largely 
European and Jewish, is for the most 
part related to the problem of anti- 
Semitism in general, and there is prob- 
ably little to add in this connection.. 


THE PROSPECTS 
Most observers agree that so far in 
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this war Americans have shown remark- 
ably little of that hysterical prejudice 
against everything of enemy origin 
which characterized 1917-18. There 
has been no serious movement to elimi- 
nate German and Italian music from 
our concert platforms, or the study of 
enemy languages from our school cur- 
ricula. As far as those minority groups 
are concerned who have no specific alien 
connections, there “has probably been 
no marked change in attitude. In the 
case of the Jews, for example, Lindbergh 
suggested in the Des Moines speech re- 
ferred to above that in the event of our 
entry into the war the Jews would be 
the first to feel the consequences; other 
speakers have indicated that the Jews 
might be a convenient scapegoat for the 
misfortunes of war. So far, there is lit- 
tle indication that anything of the kind 
has happened. We have had reverses 
and we are making sacrifices, but we 
have not yet vented any of our dis- 
appointment upon a scapegoat minority. 

Things may change as the war pro- 
gresses. If the situation should become 
much worse, or if we should be so un- 
fortunate as to lose the war, it seems 
probable that the consequent frustration 
and disappointment would express it- 
self in violent aggression against a dis- 
tinguishable minority. Since in the 
days before the war there was some 
tendency to regard the Jews as war- 
_Mongers, it seems probable that a good 
share of the hostility would be di- 
rected against them. Negroes, as the 
largest and most distinguishable mi- 
nority, would probably receive their full 
share of aggression, especially in those 
areas where anti-Negro hostility has 
been the rule. The Japanese would ob- 
viously be in a particularly vulnerable 
position. If and when we win, the 
dangers of such outbreaks will of course 
be lessened, although they will not be 
entirely eliminated. Even a victory will 
entail such suffering that it may still 
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be necessary to saddle the blame and 

the responsibility upon someone else. 
Even in the midst of this crisis, peo- 

ple and governments are thinking about 


the shape of things after the war. Al- 


though the imperialist mentality is still 
very much alive in many quarters, it 
seems likely that both British and 
American leaders are prepared to work 
toward the abolition, or at least the 
reduction, of prejudice in the postwar 
world. Vice-President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, in his address to the Free World 
Association in New York City on May 
8, 1942, explicitly repudiated “the doc- 
trine that one race or one class is by 
heredity superior.” Mr. Sumner Welles, 
in a Memorial Day address at Arlington 
Cemetery, stated specifically: “Our vic- 
tory must bring in its train the libera- 
tion of all peoples. Discriminations be- 
tween peoples because of their race, 
creed, or color, must be abolished.” 
Many British leaders have been equally 
explicit in their agreement that the age 
of imperialism is definitely over. There 
is at least the possibility, therefore, that 
a victorious fight for democracy will 
really mean an extension of democracy 
to all peoples. 

It is perhaps outside the compass of 
this paper to make suggestions as to 
what can and should be done. Legis- 
lation and Presidential proclamations 
can do a great deal to eliminate dis- 
crimination in industry and in the 
armed services, and could profitably be 
extended over a much wider area. Edu- 
cation, particularly at the primary 
school level, can play its part not only 
in eliminating false stereotypes about 
racial and national characteristics, but 
in substituting the more positive belief 
in the value of the individual. Since 
prejudice is largely the result of frustra- 
tion and competition for status and eco- 
nomic goods, a postwar world which 
would give individuals and peoples eco- 
nomic security would probably be the 
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best safeguard against hostility directed 
either toward internal mtinorities or an 
external enemy. 


SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 


The inadequacy of materials now 
available for an answer to the question 
as to the effect of the war on race preju- 
dice indicates the need for careful re- 
search in this field. It is important to 
know what are the attitudes of Ameri- 
can workers, and of American soldiers 
and sailors, with regard to closer co- 
operation with Negroes in the war ef- 
fort. 
spect employers, Army and Navy heads, 
and even the American Government, are 
lagging behind public opinion, could be 


The suggestion that in this re- .- 
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tested by a series of public opinion polls 
throughout the country. Newspapers 
could be examined for some indication 
as to whether advertisements of jobs, 
rooming houses, and so forth, show in- 
crease or decrease i in the amount of dis- 
crimination. Attitude studies should be 
supplemented by: personal interviews; 
riots should be traced to their ori- 
gins; rationalizations should be checked 
against facts; the impact of the war on 
classroom teaching should be carefully 
examined. Material is needed from all 
parts of the country and from all eco- 
nomic and social levels of the popula- 
tion. A precise knowledge of what is 
happening is an obvious but necessary 
prerequisite for any intelligent remedial 
program. 


Otto Klineberg, M.D., Ph.D., is assistant professor 
of psychology at Columbia University, New York 
City, and is at present with the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service of the Federal Communications 
Commission. He has investigated problems of race 
and culture in Germany, France, Italy, China, Mexico, 


and the United States. 
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Pinson, KorreL S., (Ed.). Essays on Anti- 
semitism. Pp. xi, 202. “New York: Con- 
ference on Jewish Relations, 1942. $2.00. 

GRAEBER, ISACQUE, and STEUART HENDER- 
son Britt, et al. Jews in a Gentile 
World. Pp. x, 436. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $4.00. 


These are two pessimistic books concern- 
ing the plight of the Jews in the modern 
world. Both of them regard the situation 
of Jews as a symbol of world-wide impor- 
tance. x 

The volume edited by Professor Pinson 
is written by Jews and from the Jewish 
point of view, and describes the disease of 
anti-Semitism rather than seeking to cure 
it. It says that historically “anti-Semitism 
has become a world power during the last 
decade. Shattering all previous historical 
precedents, it transcended the boundaries 
of any particular country or group of coun- 
tries. Unlike its medieval antecedents 
which, notwithstanding their basic inter- 
territorial features, operated with consider- 
able independence and lack of simultaneity 
within the countries of Christendom and 
Islam, recent anti-Semitic propaganda has 
extended far beyond the confines of west- 
ern civilization. It penetrated deeply into 
the Arabian world, despite the demon- 
strably greater ‘Semitism’ of the Arab- 
speaking peoples when compared with the 
bulk of westernized Jewry. It penetrated 
the far reaches of Japan, despite the nu- 
merical and economic inferiority of its 
Jewish community and the total absence 
of an anti-Jewish tradition. In former 
ages, moreover, it was primarily an instru- 
ment of domestic policy, but now it has 
become a pre-eminent factor in interna- 
tional relations.” 

The book is divided into historical and 
analytical studies, The historic part traces 
anti-Semitism in the Hellenistic-Roman 
world and shows that it was “essentially 
the same” as today. Christian-Jewish rela- 
tions are traced in the first millennium, in 
medieval art and in medieval law and in 
the Mohammedan world. This is followed 
by descriptions of anti-Semitism in Czarist 
Russia and Poland. It is noted that the 
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situation of Jews under the Moslems was 
less onerous than under the Christians. 

The analytical studies include the eco- 
nomic and social background of anti- 
Semitism, which is correlated with the rise 
of capitalism. One of the essays concludes 
with this statement: “I know that Jews, 
human beings, are being crushed almost 
‘under our eyes. We are desperate for im- 
mediate salvation, but the kingdom of 
heaven is not at hand. We will have to 
work and wait. As Jews we have no other 
choice.” 

Graeber and Britt’s book approaches 
anti-Semitism from the scientific point of 
view. It is written by Jews and Gentiles, 
It sometimes takes the form of a debate, 
as for instance on the question as to 
whether or not the Jews are a race. It 
is written by seven sociologists, three 
psychologists, two anthropologists, a stu- 
dent of philosophy, and a student of gov- 
ernment. Coon of Harvard thinks that the 
Jews are still to a degree a biological race; 
Jacobs of the University of Washington 
declares, “There is no evidence for the 
existence of a distinctive Jewish blood or 
race.” The tone of most of the scientists 
is rather hopeless. Hertzler bases anti- 
Semitism on the universal demand of suf- 
ferers for a scapegoat and a sacrifice. Par- 
sons makes a summary which “may seem 
to be desperately brutal and darkly pessi- 
mistic.” He therefore does not think that 
the manifestations of anti-Semitism can ‘be 
attacked directly. We can only attempt 
“to control its deeper causes.” Brown of 
the University of Kansas says that “anti- 
Semitism is a deep-seated symptom of our 
culture. Its eradication is not at all 
likely.” : 

There are included several interesting lo- 
cal studies of Jewish communities: one in 
the Midwest, one in Stanford, Connecticut, 
and one in the Northwest. An analysis of 
Jewish culture, written anonymously, makes 
a plea for intercultural fellowship, while bi- 
cultural tolerance is advocated by Jessie 
Bernard. : 

It is curious to note that in both these 
books the problem is conceived as that of 
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the refusal on the part of the aristocratic 
and dominant culture of the day to admit 
Jewish culture as an equal partner. There 
is apparently no conception of quite an- 
other point of view: of regarding the Jews 
as one among many groups, composed of 
Chinese, Japanese, East Indians, African 
Negroes, American Negroes, and American 
Indians—peoples who form the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the earth and 
are also excluded from fellowship with the 
ruling world aristocracy. While Jewish 
culture approximates more closely the 
dominant European culture and indeed has 
shared it and largely contributed to it, 
nevertheless these other excluded cultures 
also have their place in the world, and the 
technique of exclusion used against them 
is quite similar to that used against the 
Jews. Suppose the Jews, instead of con- 
sidering themselves a hopeless minority in 
the face of white Europe, should conceive 
themselves as part of the disinherited ma- 
jority of men whom they would help to 
lead to power and self-realization; and at 
the same time imbue them with cultural 
tolerance and faith in humanity? 
W. E. B. Du Bors 
Atlanta University 


Stronc, Donato S. Organized Anti- 
Semitism in America, 2d Ed. Pp. iv, 
191. Washington: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1941. Clothbound: $3.00; 
Paperbound: $2.50. 

It is a matter of common observation 
that the number of books on various 
aspects of -anti-Semitism is increasing. 
Whether anti-Semitism itself is increasing 
in this country is difficult to say. A great 
many keen observers believe that it is, 
and that organizations to foster and pro- 
mote ill-will against the Jews have become 
seemingly a permanent part of our culture 
pattern, 

Professor Strong, of the Department of 
Government in the University of Texas, 
presents a study of anti-Semitism in the 
United States as a special phase of fascism. 
He contends that anti-Semitic ideology 
without an anti-revolutionary aspect is so 
rare as to be almost unknown. The eleven 
organizations, which are analyzed in some 
detail, certainly illustrate his thesis that 
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fascist tendencies are tied up directly to 
the hatred of the Jew. These eleven “out- 
fits” are: the German-American Bund, the 
Silver Shirts, the National Union for So- 
cial Justice, the Defenders of the Christian 
Faith, the Edmondson Economic Service, 
the American Vigilant Intelligence Federa- 
tion, the Industrial Defense Association, 
the James True Associates, the American 
Christian Defenders, the Order of 76, and 
the Paul Reveres. 

Altogether, 121 anti-Semitic organiza- 
tions (including the eleven listed above) 
have arisen in this country during the years 
1933-40. That some of these are merely 
paper organizations is not without signifi- 
cance. In proportion to the population, 
the greatest number of these groups is in 
the Middle Atlantic and. Pacific Coast 
states. New York is the headquarters for 
26 of these, Chicago 18, and Terre Haute, 
Indiana, 6, 

Since almost all of these organizations 
were formed after 1933, the author con- 
cludes that “the Nazis rise to power in 
Germany in 1933 and the long, severe eco- 
nomic depression of the 1930’s in the 
United States violently spurred the forma- 
tion of anti-Semitic groups.” 

After listing seven conditions funda- 
mental to the growth of anti-Semitism, 
Professor Strong points out that the steady 
growth in the United States suggests that 
it has taken root here and will remain, 
“even under the now unfavorable condi- 
tions,” a minor ideology for some time. It 
is not a transient phenomenon. 

Furthermore, the membership for these 
organizations is recruited for the most part 
not from the poor but from the middle 
class. Some wealthy persons have con- 
tributed to their campaign chests. 

For the factually minded student inter- 
ested in an orderly, systematic presentation 
and analysis of data about these anti- 
Semitic groups, this book is highly recom- 
mended. 

3 Ray H. ABRAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


RotH, Ceci. A History of the Jews in 
England. Pp. xii, 306. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1941. $5.00. 


A reading of Mr. Roth’s scholarly study 
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of the Jews in England gives additional 
proof that any generalization about the 
solution of a political problem must al- 
ways be prefaced by the reservation “ex- 
cept in England.” During the medieval 
period, to which the author devotes a full 
third of his book, the position of the Jew 
was typical of that age. Legally he was 
the chattel, and he became the “milch cow” 
of the sovereign. Medieval England also 
had the dubious distinction of obeying most 
literally the church’s injunctions which de- 
graded the Jew: in no other country was 
there stronger, insistence on the wearing of 
the “badge of shame.” The massacre of 
the London Jews on the coronation day of 
Richard I vies with any contemporary hor- 
ror. The first case of a “ritual murder” 
charge is to be found in England. 

After the cow had been milked dry, the 
inevitable . expulsion followed in 1290. 
There was, however, an important reper- 
cussion of the expulsion. The loss of reve- 
nue from the wealthy Jews was one of the 
reasons which forced the King to turn to 
Parliament. It may therefore be said, 
without exaggerating its importance, that 
the expulsion assisted the growth of Parlia- 
ment. The expulsion of the Jews from 
England, followed within a few years by 
their expulsion from France, also raises an 
interesting question. Is it possible that 
the cracking up of the old system and hard 
times made the Jews the scapegoat? 

When Jews began to trickle back to 

“England illegally, they were principally 
refugees from Spain and Portugal, for the 
old link with France and Germany had 
been broken. By the seventeenth century 
these marranos were sufficiently important 
to begin an agitation, with considerable 
Puritan backing, for legal status. The 
Cromwellian settlement and thé gradual 
solution of the problem are as typically, 
English as the former treatment of the 
Jews had been typically medieval. Al- 
though the opposition of an important 
section of the community (Prynne was 
outstanding) made it impossible to revoke 
the expulsion, Cromwell refused to enforce 
it. Jews had therefore in fact, though not 
in law, been readmitted. Then in 1664 the 
residence of Jews in England was author- 
ized in writing by the Privy Council. Ad- 
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mission to the Royal Exchange in 1697 by 
parliamentary -authority, even though in 
restricted numbers, has been termed the 
first step in Anglo-Jewish emancipation. 
The next century and a half witnessed the 
gradual extension of rights, first commer- 
cial, then social, and finally political. 

The historical setting of the present 
happy position of the Jews in England is 
best expressed in Mr. Roth’s concluding 
words: : 

“In this happy land they have attained 
a measure of freedom (and thereby of col- 
laboration) which has been the case in 
scarcely any other. That this has been 
possible is due in no slight measure to 
the process of Anglo-Jewish history—a 
gradual acceptance based on common sense 
rather than on doctrine, consolidating itself 
slowly but surely, and never outstripping 
public opinion. Hence it has been pos- 
sible for the English Jews to exemplify 
how men can enter a society by methods 
other than descent, and to absorb tradi- 
tions which are not those of their physical 
ancestors. If their reaction to privilege 
has been to deserve it, it is because they 
have the good fortune to possess as their 
inheritance two noble histories.” 

ELMER A, BELLER 

Princeton University 


Curtiss, Joun S. An Appraisal of the 
Protocols of Zion. Pp. x, 118. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
$1.00, 


This book presents 106 pages of very 
valuable critical text about one of the tools 
most frequently used by the promoters of 
anti-Semitism in Europe and America dur- 
ing the last four decades. These “Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion” have been re- 
peatedly offered to prove the existence of 
a carefully planned, sinister, world-wide 
Jewish “plot” against Christians and Gen- 
tiles. Curtiss has concisely set forth the 
results of his investigation into their his- 
tory, their credibility, and especially their 
authenticity. ; 

A few of the items presented by Curtiss 
as evidence of the fabrication of the Proto- 
cols may be noted. The Protocols began 
to appear in print in August 1903. An ex- 
amination of them arouses deep suspicion 
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that they were not drawn up by Zionist 
leaders and read and approved by the first 
Zionist Congress, August 1897, under the 
leadership of Theodor Herzl, as claimed by 
the Russians, Nilus and Butmi, the first 
sponsors of the Protocols, and many others 
since. Several passages present very in- 
accurate pictures of the state of affairs on 
the eve of the Basel congress, including 
references to events which occurred after 
August 1897. Other passages make it 
doubtful whether they could emanate from 
such serious and informed men as led the 
Zionist movement. Furthermore, the two 
early sponsors admitted that they had re- 
ceived their copies at second hand from 
mysteriously unidentifiable persons, and 
Nilus granted that he could not vouch for 
their authority and that they might be 
apocryphal. 

In 1921 P. P. Graves, Constantinople 
correspondent of Tke Times (London), 
was struck by the similarity of numerous 
passages in the Protocols to a little book 
by Maurice Joly, a Paris lawyer, entitled 
Dialogue in Hell between Machiavelli and 
Montesquieu; or, the Politics of Machia- 
velli in the Nineteenth Century, published 
in Brussels in 1865. The purpose of the 
book, as Joly later declared, was to dis- 
credit the cynical opportunism of the Sec- 
ond Empire of Napoleon III. Curtiss pur- 
sues this “lead.” There are twenty-five 
Dialogues and twenty-four Protocols; in a 
considerable number of cases the number- 
ing of the Dialogues and the Protocols is 
the same, and innumerable passages, para- 
graphs, and even pages are almost identical. 
In twenty-one pages of the text and ap- 
pendix Curtiss presents parallel passages 
from the two works so that the reader may 
note for himself the convincing evidence 
of plagiarism. 

The famous Bern trials of 1934-35 pre- 
sented other interesting evidence. In this 
case the defendants—two prominent Swiss 
Nazis—refused to argue the question of 
authenticity of the Protocols. Testimony 
presented pointed to the likelihood that 
General Rachkovskii, head of the Russian 
secret police in Paris at the time of the 
Paris Exposition (1900), was the leading 
spirit in their construction. 

These are only the high lights in this 
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admirable piece of work. The book, ex- 
hibiting the soundest historical techniques, 
presents a closely woven and cumulative 
web of evidence, largely circumstantial in 
nature, to be sure, but highly convincing 
to any objectively minded person. The 
Protocols stand as a bizarre but malicious 
hodgepodge of plagiarisms, fabrications, in- 
consistencies, inaccuracies, and stupidities 
that only the millions with established anti- 
Semitic prejudices could accept as an au- 
thentic document. 

i J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


SFORZA, CARLO. The Real Italians. Pp. x, 
156. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. $2.00. 


Drawing mainly on Italian literature and 
on personal knowledge and observation, the 
author describes the Italian people as sim- 
ple in their tastes and modes of life, highly 
individualistic, lovers of the beautiful, 
deeply social, familistic and religious, and 
the enemies of all forms of tyranny. In 
addition, the author finds three main in- 
telligentsia types: “the realistic thinker 
who draws his philosophy from cold ob- 
servation of social life [Machiavelli and 
Cavour] .. . ; the humane saint, from 
Saint Francis ... to Mazzini; [and]... 
a third type, fortunately sporadic . . . , the 
demagogue blown up either by sterile ha- 
treds or with a pseudo-Roman thirst for 
glory, Mussolini” (p. 106). 

The very brevity of the book precludes 
adequate treatment. Jt abstracts the Ital- 
ian and idealizes him, especially the peas- 
ant. Addressed originally to the French 
people, many of the references to French 
history and events will carry no meaning 
to the American reader. And there will no 
doubt be discriminating readers who will 
regret that the author drags in so many 
references to himself and the part he has 
played in a world of privilege that is gone. 
This is especially true in view of the fact 
that he aims to be a leader of the Italian 
democratic, republican movement, 

American readers will be particularly in- 
terested in the chapter which gives the rea- 
sons why Italians are international discon- 
tents. Interesting also is the description 
of the Italian fustian and the warm de- 
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testation which Italians feel for him. One 
chapter stresses the cultural value of dia- 
lects. Another shows the part the Italian’s 
love of the soil plays in his life. Still an- 
other interprets his religion. The chapter 
entitled “Italians of the North and Italians 
of the South” deals a blow to the race 
.inferiority-superiority doctrine. It shows 
the marked contributions which the south 
has made to Italian history, literature, and 
life in general. The chapter on “The Ital- 
ians and America” contains some excellent 
reflections. 

The underlying purpose of the book is 
to deal every possible blow to Fascism and 
to indicate how it has betrayed the Italian 
people. In the chapter on Fascism the 
author comes to real grips with that sub- 
ject. In discussing the Italians and the 
future of Europe the author makes some 
very pertinent observations, applicable to 
the entire society. 

One point the author might have brought 
out, namely, that it is precisely the Italians’ 
simplicity and peacefulness that makes 
them from time to time the easy prey of 
tyrants. The Italians love life per se, and 
mere living intensively and freed from all 
shackles makes them “easy picking.” But 
once the tyrant has appeared, their very 
love of freedom and simplicity gradually 
generates dynamic energy which, at the 


opportune moment, bursts forth like a vol-. 


cano and spews out the tyrant. In that 
lies the present hope. 

We would wish also that the author had 
given us a clear-cut statement of present- 
day Italian aspirations, and of the position 
he plans to take in the liberation move- 
ment. 

CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 

University of California i 

Los Angeles 


Kraus, René. Europe in Revolt. Pp. x, 
563. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942, $3.50. f 
Books and pamphlets dealing with Eu- 

rope under the Axis occupation are growing 

in number and in emphasis. Up to now, 
the most authentic are those issued by the 
governments in exile, in whose hands the 
threads of the underground movements are 
being woven into a comprehensive political 
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fabric. For that reason, no conscientious 
writer on the subject can dispense with 
these official sources. 

René Kraus followed the right path in 
consulting the offices of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Poland, Soviet Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Great Britain, Free France, 
Free Denmark, and the Jewish Congress. 
To the officially secured information he 
added generously from his own private 
sources, so that his narrative has retained 
most of its persorial character. 

There is a good' amount of what has al- 
ready been said or written elsewhere. But 
there are also many revealing new facts 
which either have not been known generally 
or have not been evaluated on merits. For 
instance, the reference to the barbarous 
practices of the German Army should give 
the lie to the story according to which it 
is the Gestapo that has monopolized all the 
dirty work. Many people may have for- 
gotten that the system of killing hostages 
was reintroduced into modern history by | 
the German High Command during World 
War I to combat resistance in Belgium. 
From the generally: dismal picture of the 
Nazi terror, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
rise high above the average as the two 
victims singled out for complete elimina- 
tion. Yet the story of. one million Slovenes 
doomed by the Nazi drive for larger Le- 
bensraum is equally heartbreaking. On the 
whole, there are few as strong and realistic 
indictments of the German rule as con- 
tained in the pages of this volume. 

The writer does not indulge in generali- 
ties, but deals with specific names and 
events. Being half French, he has devoted 
a considerable portion of his work to ana- 
lyzing the situation in France after the 
collapse. The reference to the Nether- 
lands, on the other hand, has been con- 
strained within only a few pages. There 
is very little on Germany, where the spirit 
of revolt has not yet reached any notice- 
able proportions or else the censorship has 
not allowed any leaks. 

Whether it was the intention of the 
writer or not, Europe in Revolt is a power- 
ful plea for a second front on the European 
Continent. The millions of Europe, hu- 
miliated, half-starved, and literally en- 
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slaved, seem to be waiting for the signal 
from outside to put an end to Hitler’s 
already tumbling “new order.” 

The usefulness of the book would be 
much enhanced if it included a selected 
bibliography and particularly a good index. 
The American reader may find it difficult 
to trace all the foreign names scattered 
within more than 500 pages of this fact- 
packed volume. 

Joser Hané 

Tufts College 


Hané, Joser. Tornado Across Eastern 
Europe. Pp. x, 337. New York: Grey- 
stone Press, 1942. $3.00. 

The author, a Czechoslovak diplomat of 
long standing who was subsequently mem- 
ber of the staff of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College, can 
hardly be expected to share the German 
viewpoint on the role and destiny of that 
belt of small nations stretching from Fin- 
land to Greece, between Germany and 
Italy in the west and Russia in the east. 
As a Czech who has seen his country 
overrun by the Germans, and the other 
countries of that critical area sharing the 
same fate by force or by ruse, the author 
strongly feels the community of interests 
which link those peoples in opposition to 
the present form of Mitteleuropa. 

After a brief and clear historical survey 
of the 135,000,000 who inhabit Europe’s 
great buffer zone, Mr. Hané observes that 
the deficiencies of the Versailles Treaty 
have been much overemphasized in post- 
war years: “The fact remains that never 
before in the history of Eastern Europe 
had so many people been liberated and 
placed on the right side of political bounda- 
ries.” A synthetic exposition reveals the 
quest for stabilization and peace after 1918 
and analyzes the years of crisis which 
started as an economic phenomenon with 
the drop of agricultural prices in the early 
thirties, and in which Hitler’s rise to power 
led, after various ill-fated attempts at ap- 
peasement, to final disaster. Nevertheless, 
the author rightly places the responsibility 
for this state of affairs primarily on Ger- 
man aggressiveness, and secondarily on the 
western powers which could have prevented 
it while there was still time. 
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The most interesting part of the book is 
the one dealing with the future of eastern 
Europe, based on the assumption of a com- 
plete defeat of the Axis. The question 
is one of world significance. Logically 
enough, the author sees no other rational 
issue than the political and economic fed- 
eration of the area under study, after the 
peoples there shall rid themselves of the 
rulers who failed. Such a federation, 
despite the many difficulties involved, is 
indispensable if the national existence of 
those peoples is to be preserved. This 
federation, however, would be wrecked if 
either Germany, Italy, or Russia were in- 
cluded. Mr. Hané believes, on the basis 
of numerous Soviet declarations, that it 
will be to Russia’s interest to have on her 
western frontier “an orderly bloc of small 
nations economically sound and politically 
free and strong.” It is the author’s con- 
viction that it is of vital importance for 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States to come to a comprehensive unity 
of views regarding the short- and long- 
term organization of eastern Europe. Real- 


“izing that the creation of a strong barrier 


on the Reich’s eastern frontier would be a 
fatal blow to the empire-building ambitions 
of the Germans, the author believes that 
it should not be sentimentalized on the fate 
of eighty million Germans “while forgetting 
that in their neighborhood over a hundred 
million people have an equal right to a 
decent life.” Dealing with the govern- 
ments in exile of the eastern European 
nations, Mr. Hané points to the pacts of 
federation already concluded between the 
governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
on one side and those of Yugoslavia and 
Greece on the other. 

The author, as others might do, en- 
counters some difficulty in delimiting “east- 
ern Europe.” He foresees that some of 
the small nations may not be included in 
the federation to come, particularly Tur- 
key, and probably also Finland and the - 
Baltic republics. On the other hand, Aus- 
tria would have to form an essential unit 
of the bloc. 

Based on a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter and a sympathy with all 
small nations, Mr. Hané, who has fully 
mastered the English language, presents in 
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his latest work one of the most valuable 
contributions to ‘the understanding of a 
vital element of the world war and peace. 
Mirié KYBAL 
Whittier College 


Background of Our War, The. (From 
Lectures Prepared by the Orientation 
Course, War Department, Bureau of 
Public Relations.) Pp. xiv, 279. New 


York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. _ 


College Ed.: $1.50; Trade Ed.: $2.00. 


In mid-November 1941, as America’s 
new army was completing the first year 
of its training, the War Department Bu- 
reau of Public Relations was directed to 
instruct the men in uniform in the full 
story of the events which had finally com- 
pelled America to rearm and to prepare 
once more for major war. The Orientation 
Course shortly became an integral feature 
of every soldier’s basic military training. 
As finally executed, the course consisted of 
four principal features: (1) a series of 
fifteen military lectures, tracing the devel- 
- opments from Munich and Mukden to 
those of the present day, these lectures 
given by selected Army officers; (2) a 
day-to-day portrayal of current develop- 
ments, presented by company officers to 
their commands; (3) a series of lectures 
on collateral subjects by civilian experts; 
(4) distribution of selected literature and 
maps to camp libraries and other places 
of assembly. The material contained in 
these lectures is available to the general 
public in the form of this book. 

The work is divided into fourteen chap- 
ters. The discussion is introduced by a 
. survey of “Two Worlds in Conflict”; the 
subsequent sections deal with the cam- 
paigns in Poland and Scandinavia, the fall 
of France, the Battle of Britain, the Battle 
of the Atlantic, the Mediterranean theater 
of war, the war in the Balkans, the Battle 
of Russia, the path to World War in the 
Far East, the Battle of China, Latin Amer- 
ica facing a world at war, National De- 
fense, and America at War. 

There is nothing startling in the work, 
although the book has the distinction of 
being the best survey of the developments 
and campaigns of World War II so far on 
the market. The reviewer wonders why 
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the treatment is crammed with dates and 
why not more space has been allotted to 
the -background material, and particularly 
so since this publication originated from 
“lectures.” But the War Department must 
have its reasons for this editorial approach. 
Good features of the book are its maps, 
extensive footnotes at the end of the vol- 
ume, and quite a large list of “Suggested 
Readings.” 
Josern S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College 


Burier, Haroro. The Lost Peace. Pp. 
xii, 246. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1942. $2.75. 


The author of this work is perhaps the 
most distinguished international civil serv- 
ant alive whose career has been closely 
identified with the International Labor Of- 
fice. (Recently he became Director of 
British Information Service in Washing- 
ton.) The larger portion of the book is 
postwar history overlaid with 1939-41 re- 
flections. The brief first chapter, “Travel 
and Politics,” serves a good introduction 
to the second, “Geneva,” in which inter- 
national politics is succinctly and impar- 
tially surveyed. Then follow the histories 
of France, Germany, Austria, and the Suc- 
cession States. The author’s ability to 
condense and yet not omit any important. 
event in the last twenty years’ history of 
these countries is remarkable. The chap- 
ter on France is an exposé of politics and 
journalism, and also of labor. "We are 
told that the first two were rotten to their 
core, while the laboring class did little to 
improve the situation, for the “Popular 
Front’s industrial reforms were disastrous.” 
There politicians and journalist are 
damned; in Austria, now certain classes 
and parties and now the leaders are con- 
demned for their shortsightedness; in Ger- 
many nearly everybody, all classes and 
all leaders, deserve downright damnation 
as judged by democratic morality. To 
Mr. Butler, France of 1934-39 was Ger- 
many of 1930-33. One might add that 
Germany of our day is France of a century 
ago, which inevitably reminds us of Met- 
ternich’s dictum: when France catches cold, 
Europe sneezes. 

The maladies and misfortunes of the 
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Succession: States receive better diagnosis, 
and thése are treated more objectively than 
those of France and Germany. - Poland was 
beset with a series of politico-economic and 
racial problems all of which defied solution. 
Czechoslovakia faced similar problems and 
she strove honestly to solve these to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, but the mi- 
nority problem was her Achillean heel. 
Yugoslavia was saddled with the racial- 
ethnic dilemma, and the new state held 
together only in the face of an enemy 
settled at Fiume. Hungary and Rumania 
had, in addition to their racial and mi- 
nority problems, the acute agrarian ques- 
tion. None of these states could have 
carried on without some surgical operation 
in their body politic. Mr. Butler states 
that most of these maladies resulted from 
the peace treaties, and in his penultimate 
chapter he enumerates and elaborates the 
reasons why the peace was lost. It was 
lost because everything was done and no 
“cooling-off” period was allowed between 
the armistice and the drafting of treaties, 
The settlements arrived at were almost 
purely political, while economic and social 
problems were either inadequately treated 


or entirely ignored. The victors had a. 


distorted: notion about the vanquished; 
especially were they- ignorant of German 
ideas and ideals. Thus all the advertised 
shortcomings of the Versailles Treaty and 
its presumed harshness upon Germany are 
brushed aside, for the author refuses to 
countenance the view that that treaty was 
the root of all German ills. ` 

The last chapter, “The Questions of To- 
morrow,” brings out the author’s blueprint 
for the shape of things to come after this 
war, based wholly upon cold realism. A 
European federation, “even a partial one, 
is beyond the horizon, . . .” He favors, 
instead, regional or hemispheric groupings 
(blocs) under the leadership of Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. And this 
is to be brought about not hastily; several 
years of transitional period must elapse 
between ‘armistice and treaty-making, dur- 
ing which time economic and social prob- 
lems can be disposed of and an efficient 
machinery for educating the public in the 
ideals of peace must be instituted. Inci- 
dentally, in his scheme small nations will 
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have little to do and less to say, and a part 
of their sovereignty will of necessity be 
taken away. A list of criticisms may be 
leveled against many of his suggestions, but 
in the main they seem to be sound and 
deserving of careful study by those who 
will be called upon to reshape and recon- 
struct a sickly world. 
A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


Srmon, Yves. Le grande crise de la Ré- 
publique Française. Pp. 237. Montreal: 
Editions de L’Arbre, 1941. $1.25. 

This book is a thoughtful analysis of 
the political life in the France of the last 
two decades, written from the point of view 
of a devout but politically liberal Roman 
Catholic. By carefully avoiding many of 
the traditional French shibboleths, Profes- 
sor Simon has presented the internal and 
international framework of French life with 
an objectivity rare among émigrés. Unlike 
so many that have tried to explain the 
catastrophe of 1940, Professor Simon does’ 
not people his country with moral delin- 
quents, political scoundrels, traitors, and 
adventurers. He sees his fellow country- 
men as a people whose will to act was 
undermined by confusion, and whose eyes 
were blinded by unreason and prejudices. 
It is almost the perfect statement for the 
theory that the basic factor behind the 
fall of France is to be found in moral per- 
plexity. 

Much as the. events of 1940 have 
wounded his pride and offended his sense 
of justice, Professor Simon avoids the 
traditional French attitude toward Ger- 
many. He personally knew the pre-Hitler 
Republic, and seems to understand the 
spirit of the men that Hitler overthrew. 
Perhaps he even goes too far in blaming 
the blindness of his fellow-countrymen for 
the rise of the Nazis. By far the best sec- 
tions of the book, however, deal with the 
political confusion in France after 1933. 
A Catholic himself, Professor Simon well 
understands and mercilessly dissects the 
moral uncertainty that afflicted the Catho- 
lic bourgeoisie when their allegiance to 
their religion, to the Republic that had 
lost much of its anticlerical ‘bias, and to 
the vague authoritarian doctrines sponsored 
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by the unbelievers of the Action Francaise, 
became entangled in the propaganda webs 
spun in Berlin and Moscow. If the book 
did nothing else, it would be valuable for 
this analysis. It does, however, cover the 
bewilderment that these same forces cre- 
ated in the camps of the conservative, non- 
Catholic bourgeoisie, the peasants, and the 
socialists. In this the author’s touch is 
less sure, but he has enough evidence to 
leave no doubt about the reality of the 
things that he describes. 

This book is not (and Professor Simon 
would be the first to admit it) a definitive 
analysis of post-Versailles France; it com- 
pletely neglects whole areas of economic 
and political action that are as significant 
as anything that it discusses. But it is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
life of France during the last two decades. 

Joun B. WoL? 

University of Missouri 


Srrausz-HurÉé, Ropert. Geopolitics. Pp. 
xiv, 274. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942. $2.75. 

WEIcERT, H. W. German Geopolitics. Pp. 
` 32. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1941. 10¢. 

The second World War was caused by, 
and rests upon, two myths: one a biologi- 
cal one, that of unchanging races and Ger- 
man racial superiority; the other a spatial 
one, that of the lure of wide spaces, oceans 
and lands, for conquest and dynamic power 
politics. Of these two components, which 
in a much more mitigated form were al- 
ready discernible in the first World War, 
the first one has been often discussed. In 
many ways it is the more important one. 
The latter has received scant attention, 
though it is the basis of German military 
strategy and power diplomacy. Both dis- 
regard man and humanity, both are mate- 
rial and materialistic to a degree unknown 
heretofore in history. They can be summed 
up in the National Socialist slogan of blood 
and soil, the dynamic of which points to- 
ward all soil under German blood. 

It is astonishing that the spatial myth 
and the politico-military science of geo- 
politics have not been discussed before in 
Great Britain or in the United States. Like 
most of the National Socialist theories and 
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myths, these did not originate in Germany; 
but though some of the most objectionable 
doctrines now dominant in ‘Germany have 
not been first thought out by Germans, for 
many historical and psychological reasons 
they have gained an ascendancy in Ger- 
many as fortunately in no other country, 
and they have completely enthralled the 
German mind, which has thought them 
through to their farthest, and often absurd, 
extremes. Strangely enough, to their own 


. misfortune, the other peoples, assuming too 


` 


easily that German intellectual life is domi- 
nated by the same categories of rational 
and humanist thought, have never devoted 
much attention and much understanding to 
finding out about the theories dominant in 
Germany. The Germans were always most 
eager to learn from others; turned toward 
world-wide possibilities, they have not 
ceased to learn and to think about the most 
distant countries and the strangest ways 
of thought, in an ever wide-awake effort to 
utilize them for their own purposes. It 
is high time that, in view of the deadly 
threat by German plans, the non-German 
peoples get acquainted with at least some 
of the aspects and the background, the 
methods and the aims, of German geo- 
politics. 

As it generally happens, after long years 
of neglect, the American public is being 
presented within a short time with a num- 
ber of studies on geopolitics. > The book by 
Robert Strausz-Hupé can serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the whole subject of 
geopolitics. It-is founded on a sufficiently 
thorough and wide acquaintance with the 
sources, it shows an intelligent understand- 
ing of personalities and methods, it is well 
organized and well written. It should be 
very widely read by all who have at heart 
the survival of the United States in the 
present struggle for world domination. It 
does not tell, of course, the whole story. 
Itis confined to the dynamics of spatial 
world control, which in no way exhausts 
the German dreams and aspirations; and it 
does not state with sufficient clarity the 
spiritual and moral implications of the spa- 
tial myth, which are in no way different 
from those of the biological myth. In that 
respect the brief study by Professor Wei- 
gert supplements it in its concluding sen- 
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tences. “The most important conclusion 
resulting from a study of German geopoli- 
tics is that, in the many thousands of pages 
written with all the skill of geopolitical 
training, reverence for the dignity of hu- 
man life never appears—not even between 
the lines. The good earth has been de- 
graded to the mere subject of power-aims, 
in which human life has no value. The 
Weltanschauung of geographical material- 
ism is but a dynamic nihilism which can 
flourish only in a nation which has buried 
its gods and instead is worshipping Mars.” 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


SpreceEL, Henry WiLLiam. The Econom- 
ics of Total War. Pp. xiv, 410. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. 
$3.00. 


Professor Spiegel has written a valuable 
book. No war book covers the ground 
more thoroughly. Professor Spiegel has 
not been content to cover the United 
States alone: he has an excellent grasp 
of the materials on the British and Ger- 
man war economy. Aside from the ob- 
vious journals, books, and government 
documents, few significant letters in out- 
standing papers or valuable articles in the 
Economist and similar journals seem to 
escape him. Production, consumption, 
paying for the war, foodstuffs in wartime, 
methods of financing wartime contracts, 
the inflationary danger, rationing, price 
control, priorities, strategic and critical 
materials, Nazi exploitation in wartime, 
“postwar problems—this sample indicates 
the range of subjects covered. In addi- 
tion to its other commendable features, the 
book is readable and well balanced. When 
the author takes a position, he shows a 
maturity of judgment. 

Unfortunately, when a writer crams the 
“ vast riches indicated above into four hun- 
dred pages, he must necessarily be uncriti- 
cal and at times superficial, and analysis 
will be missing or lack profundity. ` Pro- 
fessor Spiegel is primarily a collector of 
materials, and he has proved himself to 
be a ubiquitous and discerning collector. 
His concentration of energies in collecting 
results in a deficiency of analysis, criticism, 
and creation. One should not, however, 
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be too greedy. I, for one, am grateful for 
the valuable contributions offered. The 
writer is reminded of a statement made to 
him by an eminent economist when the 
latter was informed of the writer’s plan - 
for a book on war economics. His com- 
ment was that before we can write such a 
book, we must have years of research which 
will provide the materials for generaliza- 
tion, The obvious reply was, of course, 
that the war must be fought now, that 
Washington expected some help from econo- 
mists before the war was over. In the 
same spirit, the reviewer says to Dr. Spie- 
gel that he has done: very well, and we 
should not condemn him for not having 
done more in the limited time available. 

What, specifically, might Professor Spie- 
gel have given us? He might have given 
us more frequent summaries and integra- 
tion of the various parts; an adequate 
analysis of the part to be played by con- 
trols on the one hand and financial meas- 
ures on the other; the relative resources 
to be obtained through various financial 
measures; estimates of the contributions 
to war output to be obtained from a rise 
of output, diversion of output, capital con- 
sumption and consumption; gains in man- 
power resulting from accessions to the la- 
bor market, rise of hours of work, reduction 
of unemployment. And there are numer- 
ous other issues which require analysis and 
amplification. 

At intervals we are left in the dark or 
confused. I shall cite two examples. Pro- 
fessor Spiegel devotes several pages to a 
helpful discussion of the program for con- 
centration of industry in Great Britain, but 
he does not make clear how meager the 
results have been so far, compared with 
the objectives. At another point we are 
informed that in the fall of 1941, 95 per 
cent of all exports were put under control; 
and general licenses were granted to Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and Northern Ireland; 
and after Pearl Harbor, control was ex- 
tended to all exports. The reader may be 
misled by these statements. First, general 
licenses put no restrictions on exports. 
Second, general licenses still apply to the 
majority of exports to Latin America. 
Third, exports to American possessions are 
not subject to licenses of any kind. Dan- 
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gers of forecasting are revealed in a state- 
ment, supported by the Brookings study on 
capacity, that “an income exceeding $100,- 
000,000,000 (at present prices) cannot well 
be expected in the near future.” It is re- 
vealing that an income of 110 billion dol- 
lars, which is in excess of 100 billion dol- 
lars at prices at- the time of writing of 
Professor Spiegel’s book, has already been 
attained. The future promises further ad- 
vances, 
SEYMOUR E. Harris 
Harvard University 


Tax Instirure. Financing the War. Pp. 
ix, 357. Philadelphia, 1941. $2.50. 


Annually for the past few years the Tax 
Policy League—renamed the Tax Institute 
last year at the time of its affiliation with 
the Wharton School of Finance—has been 
holding a symposium on current tax prob- 
lems and publishing the papers presented 
therein in a handsome volume. Wisely, it 
selected for its 1941 conference the subject 
of war finance and planned the program for 
it with special care. As a result, a volume 
has emerged from this conference which is 
both timely and substantive in character. 

Robert Warren, in a highly stimulating 
opening paper, develops the thesis that the 
World War I instilled in the people a deep 
hostility to price inflation and to the profit- 
eer, and that this hostility has become the 
basis of the modern theory of war finance. 
It is responsible, he says, for the denial by 
this theory of the validity of the price sys- 
tem as the determinant for the distribution 
of the national income in the presence of a 
major war. effort. Whereas in the peace 
economy, he says, the equilibrium between 
the national income and the national out- 
put is maintained by the price system, in a 
war economy it is maintained by war 
finance. “War finance,” he says, “is far 
more than fiscal policy . . . its function 
may be no less than the distribution of 
the national output at the direction of, and 
by the volitional act of the State, through 
a corresponding and proportional distribu- 
tion of the national money income.” While 
its mechanisms are the familiar ones of 
taxation, borrowing, and credit creation, 
“the ends to which these are evoked—the 
limitation or reduction of the standard of 
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living—are so different from those usually 
associated with the ends of organized so- 
ciety that they must be regarded from a 
new viewpoint and tested against unfamil- 
iar criteria, under which most of the usual 
canons of public policy are invalid, irrele- 
vant or actually inverted.” The author 
reviews the development of our war finance 
during the first year of our defense effort 
and finds that it was replete with contra- 
dictions. He explains these contradictions 
in part by the fact that “all our fiscal tradi- 
tions have evolved under the price system, 
and that contemporary war finance begins 
with a denial that the price system is ap- 
plicable to a war economy.” He foresees 
the development of even greater contradic- 
tion therein in the future, inasmuch as the 
conflict between innovation and tradition 
in the management of the economy is 
bound to become sharper during the later 
stages of the war. 

Homer Jones, in an equally provocative 


. paper, argues in favor of heavy taxation 


as the only means by which our Nation 
may escape extensive price controls and 
rationing, which, after all, imply the sus- 
pension of our traditional private enterprise 
system. He fears that the temporary sus- 
pension of this system may readily become 
permanent in nature. Since the middle and 
fixed income groups stand to lose most 
from a permanent revolution in our eco- 
nomic structure, it is to their advantage, 
he says, to pay greatly increased taxes. 
Those who oppose taxes which are not to 
their particular liking, according to the 
author, are in effect placing obstacles in 
the way of any taxation, and inadvertently 
are thereby casting a vote for an admin- 
istered economy. 

Simeon Leland discusses realistically the 
relative merits of income and sales taxes 
as anti-inflationary devices. He concludes 
that the choice between them is not un- 
equivocal: It depends mainly on one’s atti- 
tude toward regression in taxation. His 
personal preference is for increases in the 
rates of the income tax in the middle and 
lower brackets, the lowering of the exemp- 
tions, and the introduction of collections at 
the source. His second choice is a general 
retail sales tax. 

Harley L. Lutz reiterates his arguments 
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in favor of a universal withholding tax of 
10 per cent on all gross individual incomes, 
which he proposed a year before and which, 
he says, would have exercised a potent anti- 
inflationary influence. He takes the Treas- 
ury to task for having failed to recommend 
it to Congress and having suggested there- 
to, instead, retroactive increases in the 
rates of the income tax which are “the 
very dregs of fiscal morality.” Congress 
would do a smart thing, he says, if it were 
to acknowledge its mistake, repeal these 
retroactive increases, and enact his with- 
holding tax. The fact that this tax does 
not accord with the modern principle of 
taxation according to ability to pay does 
not disturb the author at all. On the con- 
trary, it comforts him. Never a believer 
in this principle, more recently he has come 
to dislike it intensely. 

Professor Lutz is seriously concerned 
over the future of this country because of 
the fiscal policies its government has fol- 
lowed in the recent past. Its policy of 


_ Progressive taxation, he says, is socialistic 
and “can have only one result—namely, the ` 
destruction of the private enterprise sys- 


tem.” “When a future Edward. Gibbon 


-writes the history of the fall and decline 


of the American republic,” writes the au- 
thor, “the date he will use to mark the 
beginning of that decline will be March 1, 
1913, when the public sanctioned the Fed- 
eral taxation of incomes with no thought 
of restraint upon the abuse of this method.” 
The existing trend towards concentration 
of fiscal and administrative power in Wash- 
ington, besides fostering reckless govern- 
mental spending, “would greatly facilitate 
the transition to a totalitarian state.” To 
save the Republic, the author proposes to 
reorganize the country’s fiscal system in a 
way which would completely reverse the 
aforementioned policies or trends. The 


Federal Government, he says, should give’ 


` up to the states its power to levy taxes on 


personal and business net incomes, estates, 
and gifts, retaining to itself merely the 
right to levy customs duties, excises, gen- 
eral sales taxes, a flat rate withholding tax 
on gross incomes, and social security pay- 
roll taxes. The states alone should exer- 
cise the right of levying progressive taxes, 


because their rivalries will keep them from 
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“are less desirable than taxes. 


i 


carrying the progressive principle too far. 
The existing program of equalization of the 


„fiscal resources as between rich and poor 


states, through Federal grants financed 
from progressive taxes, should be scrapped, 
as it is “wrong in principle, and futile in 
practice.” Professor Lutz makes his posi- 
tion as a conservative in fiscal matters 
clearer in this article than, perhaps, in any 
he has written in recent years, He writes 
with vigor and conviction, but engages. at 
times in a vernacular which is more appro- 
priate in a piece of propaganda than in a 


_paper supposed to be scientific in nature. 


Albert G. Hart discusses with consider- 
able acuteness the implications of the pro- 
gram of forced loans. He concludes that 
from a long-run point of view such loans 
He fears that 
they may release funds during the infla- 
tionary rather than the deflationary stage 
of the postwar period, thereby making the 
readjustment of the economy to peacetime 
conditions more, rather than less, difficult. 
On the other hand, he admits that forced 
loans are politically more acceptable to 
organized labor and lower income groups 
generally than additional taxation appli- 
cable thereto. Hence, he is willing to ac- 
cept forced loans as a second ‘best anti- 
inflationary fiscal device. 

Good papers are presented also by F. E. 
Seidman on excess property taxes; D. C. 
Cline on general sales taxes and selective 
excises; C. C. Abbott and E. G. Keith on 
methods of borrowing; W.. W. Heller on 
methods of collection of income taxes; C. 
L. Kades, C. B. Pond, and C. P. White 


- on state and local aspects of war finance; 


Alzada Comstock, Brinley Thomas, and 
William H. Wynne on foreign war finance; 
and Grayson Kirk and B. B. Wallace on. 
the tariff policies for the war and postwar 
periods. 

No student of war finance can afford to 
ignore this volume. 


t 


PAUL STUDENSKI 
New York University 


SIMUTIS, Anicetas. The Economic Re- 
construction of Lithuania After 1918. 
Pp. xiii, 148. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. $1.50. 


This handy volume is a challenge to_all 
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those critics of the Versailles Europe who 
overemphasized the economic difficulties 
that would confront the small nations of 
central and eastern Europe after they had 
been granted full political freedom and 
independence. The case of Lithuania was 
particularly interesting, for it was a coun- 
try which had no great natural resources 
such as coal, iron, and gold, and which 
had to develop whatever agricultural poten- 
tialities it possessed in order to strengthen 
its political independence through national 
economy. The author writes as a Lithua- 
nian patriot would be expected to write, 
with sympathy for the cause and yet with 
sufficient objectivity based on a mass of 
statistics speaking for themselves. 

Like all the other small nations of east- 
ern Europe, Lithuania made remarkable 
progress during the comparatively short 
period of its independence, lasting only 
twenty-two years. It should be remem- 
bered that during World War I, the coun- 
try was one of the battlefields, that it was 
invaded several times by both the Germans 
and the Russians, and that it started its 
independent life literally out~of nothing. 
The land reform, discussed by the author 
in detail, was one of the most important 
features of the Lithuanian postwar econ- 
omy. Even more interesting, however, was 
the work done by the co-operative societies. 
It appears that co-operatives were the 
backbone of progress and of economic re- 
construction in Lithuania, and one wonders 
whether the Lithuanian example does not 
show the direction along which a good part 
of the reconstruction work after World 
War II might be accomplished. During 
World War I, most of the co-operatives in 
-what was to become Lithuania collapsed; 
yet it was the early organizations that pre- 
pared the ground for a spread of co- 
operatives after the war. At present the 
Nazi regime has exposed the once flourish- 
ing eastern European co-operative societies 
to rigid control and converted them into 
tools of economic as well as political sub- 
jection. The co-operative feeling, however, 
is extremely strong in that part of Europe, 
and it is most likely that it will survive the 
present decline and resume the role to 
which it is entitled. It is interesting to 
note that in 1939 there were in Lithuania 
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1,332 co-operative societies of credit, con- 
sumers, manufacturing, and insurance, and 
that the movement was far from satiated 
at the moment when the country once 
again lost its freedom. 

Anicetas Simutis has given us a volume 
which exhausts the economic field, but at 
the same time he has sketched for the 
convenience of the reader the history of 
his people and added to the volume a series 
of documents which would otherwise have 
to be looked for in less accessible sources. 
We can agree with the writer that it was 
the grim determination and buoyant enthu- 
siasm in the-regained freedom that gave 
the new republic the necessary momentum. 

i Joser Hané 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 

Medford, Mass. 


SHOTWELL, James T. (Ed.). Governments 
of Continental Europe. Pp. xxix, 1092. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. $4.50. 


The reviewer of this massive textbook 
confesses to having an unfair advantage. 
Due to circumstances beyond his control, 
the volume has been in his hands for nearly 
a year and a half, during which period he 
has put it to the hard test of use by an 
advanced class in European political insti- 
tutions. The comments expressed here are . 
not, therefore, those of the reviewer alone. 
During this period, also, events have played 
havoc with the political status of nearly all © 
the democratic regimes surveyed by Pro- 
fessor Shotwell’s collaborators and have 
drastically altered the international orienta- 
tion of two of the three totalitarian systems 
—Soviet Russia and Fascist Italy. Given 
this perspective, a considerable part of the 
treatment conveys in 1942 a certain im- 
pression of unreality. 

‘ This observation is not intended to de- 
tract from the solid competence of a “com- ` 
posite” volume, which, by its very nature, 
is bound to have an uneven quality. In his 
prefatory note, the editor stresses the fact 
that “the method of co-operation” followed 
by the six contributors “was in the fullest 
extent that of free association.” As the re- 
viewer recalls the varying reactions of his 
students to the country-by-country presen- 
tation of subject matter, he cannot help 
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wondering if the association was not per- 
haps a little too free. The comparative 
method of dealing with widely divergent- 
governmental systems gains much when de- 
scription and analysis are supplemented by 
a functional synthesis. Professor Shot- 
well’s thought-provoking introduction leads 
one to anticipate a unifying thread of in- 
terpretation, which unfortunately appears 
to be lacking in the thousand pages of fac- 
tual detail that follow. For the average 
undergraduate, the woods are hard to see 
for the trees; and among the trees there 
are too many concerned with “historical 
background” (122 pages on the Second 
Reich and the Weimar Republic, for ex- 
ample, out of a total of 276 devoted to 
“Government and Politics in Germany”). 

It is only fair to add, however, that the 
omnibus character of a volume of this 
kind would at best have made it difficult 
to achieve the desired synthesis. Robert 
K. Gooch writes on France and the Low 
Countries; Karl Lowenstein: on Germany 


and Central Europe; Arnold J. Zurcher on - 


Italy and Switzerland; Michael T. Florin- 
sky on Soviet Russia; and Nils Herlitz and 
John H. Wuorinen on the Scandinavian 
Countries. Each of these authors is a 
recognized specialist on the countries with 
which he deals. To their credit be it said 
that: none of them sinks to that anemic 
brand of “objectivity” which is the curse 
of so many American social. science text- 
books. Some attempt at “a balance sheet” 
is made, but it is set within the framework 
of values inherent in a free, democratic 
society. Lowenstein’s résumé of German 
Nazism and Zurcher’s conclusions on Ital- 
ian Fascism are indeed admirable. When 
Professor Gooch, however, ventures to sug- 


gest that France “will display a vitality [in . 


the war] that has often surprised and con- 
founded her opponents and critics,” he re- 
veals the limitations of the political scien- 
tist in the realm of prediction. This is no 
criticism of an otherwise able survey of the 
institutional pattern of the Third Republic, 
although this reviewer did sense therein an 
inadequate recognition of those forces 
which had been undermining the vitality 
of Republican France ever since 1934. 
All in all, the Governments of Conti- 
nental Europe will hold its own against 
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„come exception. 
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contemporary textbooks of similar scope 
and organization. Most of the material 
is presented in an interesting if not-a 
sprightly style; the annotated bibliogra- 
phies at the end of each section are well 
selected; and the detailed analysis set forth 
in the Table of Contents provides a con- 
venient guide to the contents of a volume 
which may possibly be destined to close 
the. chapter on this method of treating 
comparative government. In concluding on 
this note, the present reviewer must hon- 
estly confess that he, too, was once in- 
volved ina similar undertaking. It may 
be wishful thinking on his part, but he is 
hopeful that the postwar diagnoses of for- 
eign political institutions by American po- 
litical scientists will be vitalized by a more 
dynamic approach. 
WALTER R. SHARP 
College of the City of New York 


Yucow, A. Russia’s Economic Front for 
War and Peace. Pp. ix, 279. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 


Dispassionate and unbiased appraisals of 
the internal development in the Soviet 
Union under the several Five-Year Plans, 
available to English readers, have beeri the 
exception rather than the rule in recent 
years. The book under review offers a wel- 
Not that it is uncritical 
of what has been accomplished and left 
unaccomplished in the Soviet Union since 
1928-29, but the criticism is temperate and 
usually well substantiated by objective data 
taken from official Soviet sources. 

Beginning with a summary of the under- 
lying ideas of the First, Second, and Third 
Five-Year Plans, the author presents inter- ` 
pretively the achievements in industry, ag- 
riculture, domestic and foreign commerce, 
and finance between 1929 and 1941. But, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the real 
contribution made by the author toward 
an understanding of the economy of Soviet 
Russia is contained in the concluding chap- 
ters, dealing with state planning of the 
national economy and trends in the de- 
velopment of the Soviet social order. The 
author holds that because of the many wide 
disparities between plan and accomplish- 
ment under the several Five-Year Plans, 
the Soviet economy is in reality not a 
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planned economy in the Marxian sense, 
but rather a managed economy with ele- 
ments of planning. In order to make it a 
truly planned economy, the contradictions 
between objectives of the plans and actual 
possibilities, between burdens imposed on 
the population and fundamental needs of 
the people, must be removed. Not until 
the autocratic one-party government in the 
Soviet Union yields to more democratic 
economic controls, in which the rate of 
capital accumulation is left to the volun- 
tary choice of the people and is not subject 
to governmental coercion and compulsion, 
will the basis for a democratically planned 
economy be created. But it is admitted 
that in spite of undemocratic procedure 
and the failure to attain many of the 
planned objectives, the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated the advantages of a plan in 
the national economy of a-country. 

Without an opportunity to have a com- 
parison made between the original manu- 
script and this English translation, it is 
obviously impossible to determine whether 
occasional inaccuracies and misstatements 
are attributable to the author or to the 
‘translators. Thus, under the N.E.P. prac- 
tically all agriculture in the Soviet Union 
is said to have functioned on a basis of 
private ownership. But usufruct and pri- 
vate ownership of land are not synony- 
mous. The turnover tax, which forms the 
chief source of governmental revenue, is 
spoken of as a percentage on the selling 
prices of articles in one place, as included 
in the selling prices in another; and as a 
percentage of the selling price in still an- 
other. But in spite of any such inaccu- 
‘ racies and inconsistencies, this volume de- 
serves a high place in the informational 
literature on ‘the economic progress of 
the Soviet Union in the past fourteen 
years, prior to the outbreak of the present 
war. 

“The great but still unfinished experi- 
ment of building an economy according to 
plan and without private ownership, the 
great but still unfinished attempt at build- 
ing up a ‘new life’ is at present undergoing 
the most terrible ordeal: the ordeal of war” 
(p. 271). 

Kart SCHOLZ 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Kerner, Ropert J. The Urge to the Sea. 
Pp. xvii, 212. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1942. $2.50. 


Professor Kerner and his students have 
assembled a mass of material from early 
Russian historical literature dealing with 
the use of inland waterways in early times, 
and out of this have woven together a 
highly interesting account of these water- 
ways and their relation to history. 

The famous “road from the Varangians 
to the Greeks,” the link for centuries be- 
tween Baltic and Eastern Mediterranean, 
was, according to Professor Kerner, merely 
a part of a vast network of inland com- 
munications that originally covered much 
of Europe. Indeed, under primitive condi- 
tions, there was scarcely any other means 
of transportation of goods. The impor- 
tance of rivers, lakes, and the portages 
connecting the various river systems is 
amply attested in all the early records, 

The lines of this main argument are 
blurred by the inclusion of irrelevant mate- 
rial. Professor Kerner’s title seems to 
promise to treat the seaward expansion of 
Moscow from the original inland town; but 
the book, as it unfolds, concerns itself with 
her inland waters as a network of trans- 
portation through her expanding realm, and 
with the portages that enabled her boats 
to pass from one river system to another 
and with the canals that later took the 
place of these portages. But it seems 
that when the author tries to link that up 
with military history (as Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Russia) or overseas expansion 
(as Russia’s occupation of Alaska), he is 
in error. To Napoleon as to the Tatar 
horsemen, rivers were obstacles rather than 
aids to movement. Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia traversed the gap between the west- 
ern Dvina and the Dnieper, since these 
rivers in their upper courses, running par- 
allel at a distance of less than one hundred 
miles, offered security from flank attacks. 
The advance was checked only where the 
tributaries of either stream intersected this 
ridge, forming easily defended defiles. The 
function served by the rivers was not re- 
lated to their use as a highway. Similarly, 
the Tatars followed the interstream ridges 
to avoid the rivers where their crossing 
could be disputed, 
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It also seems irrelevant to cite the route . 


followed by railways to stress the role of 
rivers in the canalizing of traffic. Where 
these provide easy gradients and suitable 


roadbeds, river valleys may become well . 


traveled thoroughfares. At times their na- 


ture may forbid it, and the railway may ` 


be driven to follow the interstream ridges 
or a route straight across country. Such 
is the Shilka in the Transbaikal region. 

Contrary to the view expressed in this 
book, extension of Russian occupation to 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska is more 
than a prolongation of her progress across 
Siberia. The Russian hunter and fur 
_ trader was presented with new conditions 
for which his experience hitherto was in- 
sufficient guide. The new environment 
called for a culture which the Russians had 
painfully to acquire, and this new adapta- 
tion made him a stranger in his old world. 
Similarly, the methods .which made the 
` Russian the master of the taiga and the riv- 
ers; little fitted him for coping with the 
steppes and its nomadic horsemen. The 
conquest of central Asia called for a new 
technique; till he had acquired this by bor- 
rowing or improvisation, the task had to 
be postponed. 

Stuart R. TOMPKINS 
University of Oklahoma 


De MONTMORENCY, GEOFFREY. The In- 
dian States and Indian Federation, Pp. 
viii, 165. Cambridge: at The University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. $1.25. - : 


In this small volume, one of the “Cur- 


rent Problem Series” edited by Professor. 


Ernest Barker, ‘Sir Geoffrey De Mont- 
morency, a former Governor of the Punjab, 
has given (1) a brief account of origins 
of various types of Indian states, the’ ma- 
jority of which should be classed as 
“estates” of feudal barons not enjoying 
sovereign rights; (2) a synthesis of the 
policies of the East Indian Company and 
the British Crown; and (3) an account of 
the attitude of Indian princes towards an 
Indian federation as outlined in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935. The book 
is informative regarding the position of 
Indian princes and their relations with the 
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paramount power, the British Government. 
Its value’ has been marred by certain in- 
accuraciés and by the author’s bias against 
the All India National Congress and its 
leaders. . 

During the period 1757 to 1813, the Brit- 
ish authorities sought support of various 
Indian princes and formed alliances “on a 
footing of at least political equality” (p. 
38), without assuming any pretense of in- 
terfering in internal matters of the states. 
Then with the growth of British political 
power and for consolidation of its authority 
in India and to check any possible com- 
bination of princes against the British, the 
British authorities pursued the policy of 
“subordinate partnership and isolation of 
the states.” In political and economic mat- 
ters “the general principle of isolation of 
state from state had been a cornerstone of 
the policy of the British authority in deal- 
ing with the states” (p. 56). This policy 
was “nécessary on tactical and strategic 
grounds” (p. 157). During the period 
1813-57 the British authorities pursued the 
policy of absorption of some of the states 
and adopted a new policy, paving the way 
for assumption of the authority of a para- 
mount power over quasi-independent states 
which are under the sovereignty of the 
British Crown. Indian states “have no 
foreign relations or diplomatic relations 
inter se: these matters are in the sphere 
of the British authority.” Although the 
British Crown, since the days of Queen 
Victoria, has given repeated assurances of 
noninterference in internal affairs of the 


. states and of respect for the rights of the 


princes, yet the British Government as 
the paramount power has no limitation of 
its authority; and in practice, British Resi- 
dents use their direct and indirect influence 
in affairs of the states and.to secure the 
interests of the paramount power. 

The author points out certain interesting 
facts regarding Indian states: (1) Some 
of the Indian states are much more pro- 
gressive in matters of education than the 
British-governed provinces. “The admin- 
istrative arrangements of many states, 
especially the larger states, were of high 
order and compared favorably with those 
of British Indian provinces; and indeed in 
some respects, as for instance in the mat- 
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ters of education in the states of southern 
India, the state institutions were definitely 
superior” (p. 151). (2) There are vir- 
tually no communal difficulties in the states 
where the ruler is a Moslem and the ma- 
jority of the subjects are Hindus, or vice 
versa. “There had been fewer instances of 
communal riots in state territories as com- 
pared with the lamentable record of British 
India in this respect” (p. 152). 

The author’s bias against the All India 
National Congress Party and its leaders 
is apparent all through the book. He calls 
the latter “the bosses of the All India Con- 
gress Party” (p. 2). On page 136 he 
mentions the allegation of the Moslem 
League that in the eight provinces governed 
by the All India Congress Party, during 
1937-39, the Hindu majority misused its 
power and treated the Moslem minority 
unjustly. This is contrary to the fact re- 
corded by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy, and members of the British 
Parliament. The author makes the follow- 
ing statement regarding the All India Na- 
tional Congress and its support to the last 
World War: “In the last war the Congress 
party had, generally speaking, given no as- 
sistance to the Government in the war 
effort (p. 150). It is well known that Mr. 
Gandhi and others and the Congress Party 
as a whole gave splendid support to the 
British cause, which can be verified by 
statements of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Mon- 
tague, and others. The author mentions 
that the Congress Party during the last 
World War “had opposed a war loan by 
India to Great Britain in the Central Legis- 
lature” (p. 150). However, he forgets to 
mention an Indian contribution (not loan) 
of one hundred million pounds sterling to 
the British Government for war purposes. 
He does not mention that India bore a 
greater share of war expenditure than all 
the Dominions put together. And none of 
the Dominions floated a British war loan; 
on the contrary, Britain had to finance 
Dominion war efforts. - f 

The author accuses the All India Con- 
gress Party of its “unreasonable attitude” 
toward the rights of the princes, which was 
the principal cause of the refusal of the 
princes to join an Indian federation. Emi- 
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nent British authorities, as Professor Ar- 
thur Berridale ‘Keith and others, will not 
agree with the author. The fact is that 
enlightened Indian princes and their ad- 
visers are in favor of an Indian federation 
and Indian freedom within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; while others 
are not ready to give up antidemocratic 
special rights and privileged positions guar- 
anteed by the British Government, the 
paramount power. Such British scholars 
as Messrs. Thompson and Garratt, in their 
work The Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India, make the significant state- 
ment regarding the princes and the future: 
“We believe that no matter what the para- 
mount power may guarantee to Indian 
princes of their former status and unim- 
paired authority, they must come to terms - 
with the majority as the nobles did in 

medieval times with the samurai in Japan; 

and it is obvious that they know it them- 

selves” (p. 147). 

The struggle for Indian freedom is on; 
and in the process of evolution there will 
rise a federated and united India in which 
the states of Indian princes will become 
integral parts, not in their present form, , 


‘but to suit the democratic foundation of 


the proposed federation. 
TARAKNATH Das 
College of the City of New York 


O’Mattey, L. S. S. (Ed.). Modern India 
and the West. Pp. xii, 834. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. $10.00. 


The reviewer has been disappointed and 
surprised that the British have neglected 
systematic studies of the British impact 
abroad, which in time, in space, and in 
importance constitute the first task for any 
full-blown analysis of the modern inter- 
action of civilizations and nations. This 
neglect is unfortunate because realistic 
studies of this type accumulate knowledge 
which is useful in the conduct of daily af- 
fairs. The difficulties and subtleties in- 
volved are awesome, and the first, but not 
necessarily the best, solution is to attempt 
the work by co-operative enterprise. 

This excellent volume, conducted under 
the direction of a special committee of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, is 
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a notable tribute to the editorial care of 
the late Mr. O’Malley and to his British 
and Indian collaborators. The absence of 
polemic is gratifying, especially in view of 
the fact that India is at a point where she 
may have to decide for herself how far the 
impact of Western civilization is to carry 
her. A leading strand of thought, giving 
some unity to the study, is the basic ques- 
tion as to how far such impact advances or 
retards the progress of mankind. Gen- 
erally, the conclusion is that in this in- 
stance it has meant advancement, to be 
tested, however, according to Lord Mes- 
ton’s suggestion in the Foreword, by 
whether Western civilization, in teaching 
and example, has given India the will and 
the power to use unfamiliar political insti- 
tutions for the creation of a civic sense, 
the promotion of national unity, and the 
greater happiness of her people. 

The authors have usually faced squarely 
the subtlety of distinguishing between 
changes imposed on a subject people and 
the free acceptance of alien ideas, methods, 
and standards. This synopsis of the na- 
ture, the extent, and the effects of the in- 
fluence of Western civilization (primarily 
as represented by England) on the life of 
India and among different segments of the 
population since the sixteenth century, 
forms a convenient and interesting intro- 
duction to the history of India. Is it not 
possible that, if used with good sense, 
studies such as these, which blend the more 
familiar, domestic history of one’s country 
with the less familiar history of other re- 
gions, make good teaching material? 

Separate chapters cover law, education, 
the press, mechanism and transport, eco- 
nomic developments, religion, primitive 
tribes, the progress of women, and litera- 
ture (confined to Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, 
Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu). These are sup- 
plemented by excellent general surveys by 
Mr. O'Malley and a chapter on the rela- 
tively slight Indian influence on the West. 
The permanent content of Western civiliza- 
tion as gleaned from this study connotes 
three things: the Christian ethic, the rule 
of ‘law, and the conquest of nature by 
science. 

One can heartily recommend this volume 
as one of the most significant of the recent 
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studies on India, but with some misgivings 
because of the regrettably high price. 
RICHARD H. HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


Broek, Jan O. M. The Economic De- 
velopment of the Netherlands Indies. 
Pp. xv, 172. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942. $2.00. 

This is a worthy addition to the valuable 
“Inquiry Series” of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, which now runs to more than a 
score of titles. The author, Netherlands- 
born, is a member of the Department of 
Geography at the University of California. 
His knowledge of the Dutch language, a 
virtually indispensable qualification for do- 
ing detailed research in East Indies sub- 
jects, has given him access to the great 
mass of information the Netherlanders 
have been publishing on their islands for 
the past three hundred years. 

The author confines himself in this book 
almost entirely to economic matters, and 
concentrates upon conditions and trends 
within the past twenty years. After three 
short background chapters, he discusses, in 
order, the place of Indies products in the 
world market, changes in economic policy 
since 1930, the very recent tendencies to- 
ward industrialization in Java, and the for- 
eign trade of the Indies. The last-named 
chapter is the longest and most detailed. in 
the book, covering well over a third of the 
pages. A short final section presents Pro- 
fessor Broek’s views on the economic fu- 
ture of the islands. 

The volume may be considered as in part 
a very interesting case study in the eco- 
nomics of free trade, and in part a presen- 
tation of a program for the future based 
upon past trends. The first of these themes 
is developed by tracing the policy of the ' 
Dutch from its former open-market period 
to the rigid government regulation of the 
1930s. The Dutch did not willingly re- 
verse their economic system in the Indies, 
for free trade had brought them great 
profits. They adopted rigid control be- 
cause it was forced upon them, just as they 
were finally compelled to abandon the gold 
standard in 1936. With all the other coun- 
tries of the world, including the British 
Empire, going over to nationalistic schemes 
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of economy, the Dutch had to fall in 
line in order to protect themselves. The 
Dutch Empire trade bloc came into be- 
ing partly as a riposte to the British im- 
perial policy. Trade agreements were made 
favoring the best customers and penalizing 
the poor ones. Japan suffered most from 
this reversal, because the Japanese bought 
little but sold much in the Indies. The 
world trend toward nationalistic economy 
also stirred the Dutch to plan for self- 
sufficiency, and a program of industrializa- 
tion in the islands was under way when 
the Japanesé invasion occurred. 

As for the future, Professor Broek can 
see no good prospect for free trade. After 
the war, he says, world trade “will be 
closely regulated through international 
agreements concluded by official and semi- 
official bodies.” The Indies, in line with 
this, will have to develop economic self- 
sufficiency, which means industrial pro- 
duction for local needs at least. Judging 
by recent commercial trends, Professor 
Broek predicts that the trade of the islands 
will be increasingly with the “Pacific bor- 
derland” countries; by which he means, 
not East Asia, but the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Thus, although the Dutch, he hopes, will 
still be in control of the Indies, economic 
and political ties will bind the islands much 
more closely to the Pacific area than to 
Europe. “A ‘Dutch-Indian,’ instead of a 
Dutch, point of view,” he says, “will assert 
itself in government and business.” Ob- 
viously, his predictions for the future are 
based upon the assumption that free trade 
is a forlorn hope for the immediate future. 
Although many persons, including myself, 
will not give in so easily to this view, Pro- 
fessor Broek presents his side of the argu- 
ment ably. 

Aside from these main themes, there are 
several highly interesting summaries of spe- 
cific recent events and developments. Es- 
pecially to be commended is the author’s 
account of the trade negotiations with 
Japan from 1933 to their collapse in 1941. 

The principal criticism I have is that the 
author or the editors might have altered 
the verbal tenses in several places to catch 
up with the state of affairs at the time of 
publication. Anachronisms are unavoidable 
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in the present rush of events, but many of 
the most conspicuous ones in this book 
could have been corrected. In general, 
however, my opinion is very favorable. 
The material is sound and well presented, 
and the writing—in many books on eco- 
nomics so obscure as to repel the non- 
specialist—is consistently lucid. 
RAYMOND KENNEDY 
Yale University 


Emerson, Rupert, Lennox A. Mixts, and 
VircIniA THompson. Government and 
Nationalism in Southeast Asia. Pp. xiii, 
242. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. $2.00. 

In our global war the countries in south- 
eastern Asia that have been so quickly 
overrun by the Japanese aggression pose 
one of the greatest questions from the 
viewpoint of war strategy, as well as for 
the larger aims of later peace. The prob- 
lem of the liberation of these regions is 
inseparably linked with the question of the 
participation of the peoples of the region 
for the war and the peace. What support 
can we expect from them now, and what 
measure of self-government can be aimed 
at later? 

In order to answer these questions it is 
necessary to go into the complex matter of 
the historical development of colonial and 
quasi-independent government in the re- 
gions concerned, and of the beginnings of 
national movements that have shown them- 
selves in weaker or stronger form through- 
out southeastern Asia. In the combined 
work of the three above-mentioned authors 
an attempt is made to collect the material 
to, answer such questions, 

The book consists of three separate es- 
says that have not been worked together. 
Each author deals with a separate aspect 
of the matter. Professor Rupert Emerson 
has written an introduction describing the 
factors that have shaped the political form 
of the countries and have directed their 
beginning national development. This de- 
velopment is recent, Western in its causa- 
tion, limited in extent, and divided more 
or less by the political frontiers as they 
have been created by the colonial powers. 
It is carried mostly by an upper group of 
leaders that have been more in contact 
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with the West than the large mass of the 
people, exploited and used by the colonial 
economy. í : 

Professor Lennox A. Mills is the author 
of the second part, entitled “The Govern- 
ments of Southeast Asia,” which describes 
the various colonial rules and the introduc- 
tion of popular participation in government 
as far as it had developed. -The various 
forms and political principles are compared 


and contrasted. The countries are dealt - 


with and described singly. An attempt is 
made to discuss the.economic and organiza- 
tional problems involved ‘for the future, 
‘with some form of international co-opera- 
tion that could, in the author’s opinion, 
succeed only in a world economy unre- 
strained by local barriers. 

The third part of the book, “Nationalism 
and Nationalist Movements in Southeast 
Asia,” is written by Miss Virginia Thomp- 
son. It shows in its introduction and in 
the country-by-country treatment of the 
national movements the complexities of 
the problem, the economic background, and 
the rise of an intelligentsia leading group 
that often turns to one-party rule or else 
splits up into small groups formed more 
by individually rivaling politicians than by 
principles. Here, too, we gain the picture 
of a number of local growths rather than 
of a uniform movement. 

The three combined essays make most 
. interesting reading and give excellent ma- 
terial.’ No attempt is made, however, to 
bring these three parts into line, or to de- 
scribe by itself the main economic_ factor 
which appears in the discussion of each 
country: the native Oriental agriculture 
superseded by Western colonial exploita- 
tion. 
mained, and the economic development has 
not been shared by the people. The ques- 
tion whether -the transformation of this 
dualism will lead to a share of larger groups 
of the peoplé in the economic possibilities, 
or whether Western control will be re- 
placed by a small group of native leaders, 
may well decide what form nationalism in 
southeastern Asia will take. If an Allied 
victory is-gained with the co-operation of 
the native peoples, it will pose this ques- 
tion. So far, the great agricultural mass 
of the population have scarcely been 


The agricultural’ problem has re-. 
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touched by the political development of 
the time. In the words of Virginia Thomp-. - 
son, “the political exploitation of this ele- 
ment is the great imponderable of the ` 
future.” 
; FRANZ MICHAEL 
University of Washington 


MITCHELL, Kate L. Industrialization of 
the Western Pacific. Pp. xvii, 322. New 
York: International Secretariat, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1942. $2.50. - 


This volume, which appears in -the 
I. P. R. Inquiry Series, constitutes Part 
II of An Economic Survey of the Pacific - 
Area. It is an attempt to describe the ex- 
tent and the nature of industrial develop- 
ment in the countries of eastern Asia and 
the southern Pacific. The countries in- 


~ cluded in the survey are Japan, Korea, 


` 


Formosa, Manchukuo, China, Indo-China, 
Thailand, Malaya, Burma, Netherland In- 
dia, the Philippine Islands, Australia, and’ 
New Zealand. India, though not strictly 
a Far Eastern country, is also included be- 
cause her economic development has much 
in common with that of the colonial and 
semicolonial areas in the Far East; whereas 
the Soviet Far East is omitted because it 
does not fit into the economic and political 
pattern of the region. 

The study is a much needed one, and. 
extremely timely. It was completed just 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, and published shortly afterwards. It 
shows clearly how limited was the indus- 
trialization of this area, which contains 
about half the earth’s population. Japan 


was the only country with well-developed 


heavy industries, and she had been expand- 
ing them rapidly since 1937. Both Aus- 
tralia and India had the’ beginning of a 
steel industry at the outbreak of the second 
World War, and were able to produce small 
arms and some ammunition and to as- 
semble trucks, tanks, and planes from im- 
ported parts. Industries related to defense 
have been greatly stimulated in the last 
two years, but are still inadequate. Else- 
where in the Far East and the southern 
Pacific there is almost no heavy industry 
at all, and comparatively little large-scale 
light industry. Such industrialization as 
exists is confined to the preliminary proc- 
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essing of raw materials for export (rice, 
hemp, sugar, tin, and rubber); the produc- 
tion of building materials, such as cement, 
brick, and tile; and the manufacture for 
domestic consumption of foodstuffs and of 
varying quantities of textiles, paper and to- 
bacco products, The author attributes this 
industrial backwardness to the colonial or 
semicolonial (China and Thailand) status 
of the countries involved and to imperialist 
policy, which tended to keep them as 
sources of raw materials and as markets 
for the manufactures of the mother coun- 
tries. 

In general, Miss Mitchell’s interpreta- 


tions are anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist, < 


and anti-Japanese. As a consequence, the 
studies of the less developed countries are 
much more successful than those on Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, and Manchukuo. There 
is brought together a great deal of useful 
information not readily available elsewhere 
about the principal products of Indo-China, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, the Philippines, 
and the Netherlands Indies. This makes 
much more comprehensible Japan’s strategy 
in the first six months of the war against 
the United Nations. While isolating China 
and cutting off vital supplies of tin, rub- 
ber, and Asiatic petroleum to the allies, 
Japan gained access to the iron ore, baux- 
ite, chrome, manganese, petroleum, rice, 
and sugar surpluses of these colonial areas. 

In her treatment of Japan, Miss Mitchell 
permitted her dislike of Japanese mili- 
tarism to blind her to the fact that Japan 
was developing a very efficient war econ- 
omy with the same social sacrifices which 
a war economy imposes under democratic 
and totalitarian regimes alike. Moreover, 
she failed to appreciate the fact that Japa- 
nese industry was depending or preparing 
to depend more and more on raw materials 
from Greater East Asia. Since 1934 a 
very considerable aluminum industry has 
grown up which used bauxite from Nether- 
land India and Malaya; the steel industry 
was employing less scrap and more iron 
ore from Korea, Manchukuo, China, Ma- 
laya, and the Philippines. There was a 
growing synthetic oil industry and also a 
petroleum refining industry which would 
prove valuable if the petroleum of Borneo, 
Netherland India, and Burma should fall 


‘October 1939, 267 pp.). 
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into Japanese hands. The section on Japan 
appears to have-a large number of statisti- 
cal errors (such as the confusion of points 
with percentages on page 40 and the in- 
complete figure for iron ore on page 76). 


“The discussion of wartime productivity on 


pages 41 and 42 is largely invalidated by 
the fact that the production index does not 
include much of the output of the arma- 
ment and munitions industries, whereas the 
employment index includes workers in those 
industries. The factual material is taken 
for the most part either from the various 
Japanese yearbooks or from two other re- 
cent works in English (G. C. Allen, Japa- 
nese Industry: Its Recent Development 
and Present Condition, New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1939; and Allen 


. et al., The Industrialization of Japan and 


Manchukuo, 1930-1940, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940). One evidence of haste is 
the failure to acknowledge that the tables 
on pages 13, 59, 76, and 84 were taken 
almost verbatim from the latter work (see 
pages 843, 289, 406, and 388). 

In view of the importance of the subject 
and the usefulness of the later sections of 
this study, it is especially unfortunate that, 
the treatment of Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
and Manchukuo is so hasty and so preju- 
diced. 

ELIZABETH B. SCHUMPETER 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Missuirma, Yasuo, and Tomrio Goto. A 
Japanese View of Outer Mongolia. Pp. 
66. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1942. 50¢. 

“This report,” remarks W. L. Holland, 
research secretary of the I. P. R., in his 
Foreword, “is a condensed translation of 
a Japanese book entitled ‘Gaimo Jimmin 
Kyowa-Kokw’ (Ito Publishing Co., Tokyo, 
Because of the 
almost complete lack of recent information 
on Outer Mongolia in the English language 
and also because the book reveals some- 
thing of Japanese interest in and opinions 
on the area, it has been judged advisable 
to issue this report. . . . It is not impossible 
that the war .. . may yet spread north- 
wards and include Outer Mongolia. Even 
if it does not, the development and status 
of Outer Mongolia [are] almost certain to 
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. be a topic for discussion in any future post- 
war settlement in the Far East.” That the 
translator has condensed the material from 
an original 267 pages to 67 pages must ac- 
count, at least in part, for the peculiarly 
bony structure which confronts “interested 
research workers and government officials” 
for whom it has been prepared. Skeleton- 
like as the work may be, however, its ten 
short chapters, packed with facts, merit 
the attention of students in many fields. 
Despite Mr. Holland’s warning that “the 
opinions and conclusions expressed by the 
Japanese authors . . . must be read with 
considerable caution,” there is little, if 
any, more bias apparent in their presenta- 
tion and interpretation of material, ‘as 
translated by Mr. Grajdanzev, than is the 
case when Russians, Chinese, English, or 
Americans write on similar topics. To be 
sure, Messrs. Misshima and Goto now and 
again express distrust of Soviet Russian 
motives and actions, and imply that Nip- 
ponese motives and actions are more nearly 
pellucid in their purity; but such distrust 
of the motives of “foreigners” and com- 
fortable faith in those of one’s countrymen 
are not peculiar to descendants of the sun- 
goddess. 

The chapter headings give a reasonably 
clear idea of the contents of the study: I, 
Dangerous Mongolia; II, What is Mongolia 
Like? ITI, Outer Mongolia before the 
Revolution (a 13-line inadequate summary 
of 17 pages of the Japanese work); IV, 
The Establishment of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic: The People’s Revolutionary 
Party Assumes Power: Raising the Red 
Banner; V, The Political Situation after 
the Establishment of the Republic; VI, 
The Struggle for Independence by Anti- 
Soviet Outer Mongolians; VII, Resources 
and Production; VIII, Public Finances and 
Economy in the Republic; IX, Religion, 
Culture, Education; X, Recent Military 
Affairs in Outer Mongolia. Chapters V and 
VI are of very considerable value. As a 
whole, the summary whets the appetite 
without satiating it; but one swallow is 
better than no spring, and the shadow of 
a rock in a weary land is preferable to no 
shade at all. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNA 
University of Chicago 
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Kersen, Hans, Law and Peace in Inter- 
national Relations, Pp. xi, 181. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1942. $2.00. 

In his Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures, 
delivered at the Harvard Law School in 
1941, Professor Hans Kelsen concludes that 
possibly the fatal defect of the League of 
Nations lay in “the fact that the authors 
of the Covenant placed at the center of 
this international organization not the Per-. 
manent Court of International Justice, but 
.. „the Council of the League.” The solu- 
tion he recommends as most likely “to 
maintain peace within the international 
community” in the future is “the submis- 
sion of all disputes among member states 
without exception to the compulsory juris- 
diction of an international court.” 

To reach this startling conclusion the 
learned author leads the faltering reader 
through a highly theoretical and doctrinaire 
juristic maze, exploring the bypaths of Psy- 
chic Compulsion, Efficacy, and Validity of 


_the Law, the Static and the Dynamic Con- * 


cept of Law, Complete and Incomplete Le- 


- gal Norms, Pre-statal and Super-statal Law, 


Indirect Obligating and Authorizing in In- 
ternational Law. 

The manner in which Professor Kelsen 
states the subject of his inquiry, namely, 
“How can peace among states be secured 
within the framework and by means of the 
specific technique of international law?” 
reminds one of R. S. Lynd’s observation 
that “once stated, a problem can yield no 
further insights than are allowed by the 
constricting frame of its original formula- 
tion.” 

Pursuing his inquiry within the limits 
he sets, Professor Kelsen reveals in his 
chapter on The Technique of International 
Law that international law “is character- 
ized by decentralization in the static sense” 
in that “the local norms outweigh the cen- 
tral norms,” and that international law “is 
characterized by decentralization in the dy- 
namic sense” in that the creation and the 
application of law, as well as the execution 
of the sanction, are each decentralized. 
From this he concludes that a “realistic” 
solution of the problem of peace can only 
be sought in an organization “which in the 
degree of its centralization does not exceed 
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that compatible with the nature of inter- 
national law.” Otherwise, the international 
community is transformed into a state, and 
international law is eliminated by becoming 
intrastate law. Since nations are not yet 
ready to accept a world state, even the 
League of Nations idea was too ambitious; 
the first step in international organization 
should be a court with compulsory juris- 
diction over all disputés, other attempts be- 
ing doomed to failure. 

In his concluding pages Dr. Kelsen ex- 
amines objections to his proposal and dem- 
onstrates satisfactorily that, in the evolu- 
tion of law from primitive beginnings, 
-courts have been established to apply law 
to concrete cases long before special legis- 
lative organs have been created; and that 
majority rule is more readily accepted in 
an international court than in any other 
international organization. To his own 
satisfaction he also proves that there are 
no “gaps” in international law and that 
the distinction between “political” and 
“legal” disputes is only a political dogma. 
Nevertheless, to the reviewer it seems that 
Professor Kelsen fails to come to grips 
with the question whether more flexible 
instruments of international government 
than a court cannot:be devised to deal 
with clashes of policy. 

Hersert W. BRIGGS 

Cornell University 


Corey, Lewis. The Unfinished Task: Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction for Democracy. 
Pp. xiii, 314. New York: Viking Press, 
Inc., 1942. $3.00. 


This is one of the most penetrating 
analyses of the economic and political con- 
dition of American democracy to come out 
of the crisis. It breaks sharply with the 
traditional defenses and fearlessly postu- 
lates the basis upon which democratic so- 
ciety can win the war and the peace. 

“The crisis of democracy is a crisis of 
economic relations within the old capitalist 
order,” the author asserts; not in the po- 
litical arrangement. The tenets of tradi- 
tional democracy lost prestige and the 
power to elicit the support of the many 
because the economic foundations upon 
which they depended for validity were no 
longer present. Two alternatives present 
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themselves to this generation: either the 
tenets must be scrapped and new ones 
found which more closely fit the conditions 
that men and’ women experience daily, or 
the economic conditions must be reordered 
so that they will give substance to the 
expressed tenets of democracy. 

Democracy as a social, political, and eco- 
nomic movement was a revolutionary force 
in the beginning, directed against monopoly 
of wealth and monopoly of governmental 
power. The history of democracy reveals 
the rejection (consciously by many) both 
of its revolutionary aspects and of the idea 
that there is a fundamental conflict between 
democracy and monopoly of the means of 
production. In fact, a considerable body 
of theory has grown up around the inter- 
relationship of democracy and monopoly 
capitalism; hence the widespread belief 
that the former is valid and can exist only 
so long as the latter is maintained. 

Corey, like many other recent theorists, 
rejects this notion. There is no inexorable 
law that binds the two—that says that 
democracy cannot move forward except 
through the system of capitalism as that 
has been understood. 

But democracy being progressive by its 
very nature must again reassert its revolu- 
tionary aspects—it must hold out hopes for 
the common man, Unless it can reclaim 
the loyalty of the common man, it cannot 
hope to become a dynamic force in the 
lives of men and women everywhere. Most 
men are agreed that this is a revolutionary 
age. Few are agreed on whose revolution 
it is. While Vice-President Wallace calls 
this the “generation of the common man,” 


- it is not safe to say that too many pay 


more than lip service to this revolutionary 
idea. ` 

The conyersion of the modern economic 
system to a democratic arrangement re- 
quires the use of the state by the demo- 
cratic forces. Shall the people in using 
the state to rearrange the economic order 
become converted to or enmeshed in “stat- 
ism”? This, the author views as the most 
pressing danger in the current drive to re- 
lieve economic monopolies of much of their 
power. “A government bureaucracy,” he 
writes, “that wields all economic and politi- 
cal power would be further from popular 
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control than a multitude of capitalists sub- 
ject to competitive democratic pressures. 
Since the bureaucratic appetite for power 
grows as power grows, democratic freedoms 
and rights might not long survive. They 
cannot survive if the state deprives social 
forces and institutions of their independ- 
ence and autonomy.” 

To guard against “statism,” the autono- 
mous interest groups,-such as farmers, la- 
bor, business, and consumers, should be 
strengthened. ‘These are the forces that 
can be made the “democratic safeguards 
on growing governmental authority to pre- 
vent the emergence of an absolute authority 
in the form of a recombination of eco- 
nomic and political power in the state.” 

This book was worth writing. It should 
be read. 

Ray F. Harvey 

New York University 


Acarp, WALTER R. What Democracy 
Meant to the Greeks. Pp. xii, 278. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. $3.00. 


This book evidently is intended for the 
general reader. In eighteen short and lucid 
chapters it summarizes the rise and decline 
of Athenian democracy. The author brings 
into sharp relief those aspects of the social, 
economic, and political ways of life in 
Athens from the sixth to the third centuries 
B.C. which reveal the inner insights and 
feelings as well as the conscious concepts 
of Greek political experience. Not only are 
political and economic institutions brought 
into the appraisal, but also art, drama, edu- 
cation, and philosophy. 

In numerous quotations from the Greek 
classics (translations by Professor Agard) 
the Greeks are allowed to speak for them- 
selves. The artful context in which these 


quotations are set renders them especially 


effective. The Greeks speak exceedingly 
well, and so does Professor Agard. 
Professor Agard sees many “interesting 
and significant similarities” between the 
conditions and problems of democracy in 
our time and those of ancient Athens. He 
is not unaware of differences, but to him 
they are not apparently so interesting and 
significant as the similarities. Not all 
scholars, perhaps not all classicists, would 
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perceive the same parallels that Professor 
Agard does between ancient and modern 
democracies. Analogy is always to a large 
extent a matter of opinion. 

In describing ancient polities there is an 
irresistible temptation to fall back on the 
current vocabulary of modern politics. 
This cannot be wholly avoided. But when, 
in a book on Athenian democracy published 
in 1942, one encounters such expressions 
as “appeasement,” “imperialistic expan- 
sion,” “neutrality,” and “economic free- 
doms,” it is not easy to exclude connota- 
tions which could have been quite foreign 
to the political strifes of ancient Greece. 
Sometimes, therefore, it is not entirely 
possible to banish one’s own prejudices 
from the pages of Professor Agard’s book. 

The reading of this book leaves one in- 
delible impression: that the Greeks did not 
grasp the full meaning of democracy more 
clearly than many modern peoples have 
done. They failed because they could not 
or would not understand and correct the 
causes of their failures. Professor Agard 
thinks modern democracies have a better 
chance to succeed because we have advan- 
tages the Greeks did not possess. He does 
not number among those advantages a 
greater readiness to profit from experience 
than was shown by the ruling masses of 
Athens in the time of Pericles. 

` CHESTER C. MAXEY 
Whitman College 


MILLSPAUGH, ARTHUR C. Democracy, Ef- 
ficiency, Stability. Pp. x, 522. Washing- 
ton: Brookings Institution, 1942. $4.00. 
Millspaugh has essayed an interpretative 

and historical analysis and appraisal of the 

American political and governmental scene. 

Tbe work evidences prodigious reading, 

wide familiarity with both contemporary 

and classical literature, combined with a 

pragmatic, indigenous feeling for things 

American. The conclusions reached seem 

to be, in general, those which might very 

well emanate from the majority of political 
science scholars. 

The general tone is dispassionate, and if 
there is any motivation at all, it leans to- 
ward the liberal and progressive. There is 
a clear, easy, and flowing style, which pro- 
motes accessibility to the lay reader, while 
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at the same time satisfying the dictates of 
scholarship. 

Your reviewer must confess that in read- 
ing this volume he was somewhat perplexed 
as to its possible objective or purpose. 
Even to the very last chapter, one was 
looking for the grand climax, which never 
came. There was constant expectancy that 
the next page or chapter would reveal a 
startling departure or a casus belli, but in- 
stead one finds a scholarly, objective, and 
reasonable treatment of the American po- 
litical scene which agrees essentially with 
the conclusions one might reach himself. 
Occasionally there are overtones which 
might be open to controversy, such as the 
implication of inherent inefficiency in de- 
mocracy, but these are matters of semantics 
upon which one could undoubtedly reach 
agreement with the author if afforded the 
opportunity to thresh it out in conversa- 
tion. 

Any writer who is réalistic in painting 
the democratic scene must inevitably pre- 
sent details and cases which, if taken too 


seriously, could very well distort a correct _ 


over-all view; and this is true not only of 
democracy but of other polities as well. 
The reader of the present work tends to 
become somewhat apprehensive at certain 
broad strokes of the brush, but one is 
finally reassured that it is the case of a 
confirmed democrat indulging in a de- 
tached, critical appraisal of the American 
scene. While evidencing considerable ap- 
prehensiveness relative to what is described 
as a period of precarious balance which 
America has entered, the book closes upon 
a tone of optimism and hope. “. .. Look- 
ing to a longer future, one may draw some 
consolation from the thought that, however 
unstable democracy may be, dictatorship is 
and always will be more so.” However, the 
outlook for the future gf democracy is con- 
siderably more reserved than that which is 
expressed in the recent writings of Charles 
E. Merriam. 
$ a Joun M. PFIFFNER 
University of Southern California 


Rozgrnson, Howarn, et al. . Toward Inter- 
national Organization. Pp. viii, 218. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
$2.00. 
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Jorpan, Henry P. (Ed.). Problems of 
Post-War Reconstruction, Pp. xix, 292. 
Washington: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1942. Paperbound: $2.75; 
Clothbound: $3.25. 


Of the two volumes here reviewed, To- 
ward International Organization consists of 
a series of lectures delivered at Oberlin 
College in 1941, and Problems of Post-War 
Reconstruction is a symposium resulting 
from a seminar set up at New York Uni- 
versity immediately after the outbreak of 
the European war in 1939. Although the 
papers presented in these volumes undoubt- 
edly served a useful purpose in the campus 
life of the two schools, the utility of pub- 


_lishing most of the lectures is not evident. 


By exception, in the Oberlin volume, Pro- 
fessor William E. Hocking writes with 
distinction and kindly wisdom on “The Cul- 
tural and Religious Organization of the Fu- 
ture,” pursuing his well-known thesis that 
despite the relativism of the age there are 
still certain universals; Professor Oscar 
Jászi advocates a Union of Democracies; 
Quincy Wright contributes a thoughtful 
discussion of international justice; and Ja- 
cob Viner examines with his usual acuity 
“The International Economic Organization 
of the Future.” 

In the New York University volume, 
Oscar Falnes makes a well-reasoned plea 
for the continuance of small states in the 
future. More academically, Hans Aufricht 
writes of the European minorities problem. 
The usual things are said on Latin Ameri- 
can trade, Pan-Americanism, and hemi- 
sphere defense. Economic problems are 
examined by Lois MacDonald, George S. 
Hirschland, Richard Schueller, and Harvey 
Pinney. The volume concludes with an 
amusing chapter in which Charles Hodges 
examines the probable causes of World 
War III. 

Although not entirely without guilt him- 
self in this connection, the reviewer is ap- 
palled at the idea that still other colleges 
may decide to publish their public campus 
lectures in book form. ; 

Hersert W. Briccs 

Cornell University 


Macartney, C. A. Problems of the Dan- 
ube Basin. Pp. viii, 160. Cambridge: 
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at The University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. $1.25. 


This little volume, Number 12 of the 
-“Current Problems Series,” under the gen- 
eral editorship of Professor Ernest Barker, 
is a very useful compendium dealing with 
the Danubian region. In outline form, Mr. 
Macartney gives us the general setting of 
the Danube Valley, traces the story of both 
the Ottoman and the Habsburg empires, 


and then gives- us the perspective of the - 


years between the end of the last World 
War and the present great struggle. The 
concluding chapter deals with “the future” 
of Danubia. All this is to the good, and 
the reader will find it very convenient for 
consultation concerning the problems of all 
the peoples of central and southeastern 
Europe. 

There are, however, a number of ques- 
tions to be raised with reference to Mr. 
Macartney’s specific treatment of particu- 
lar problems. The author’s general frame 
of reference seems to be more or less pro- 
Magyar or pro-Hungarian throughout the 
volume, and he seems to make little dis- 
tinction between the broad masses of the 
Hungarian people and their feudal over- 
lords who have actually dominated the 
country almost since the days of St. Ste- 
phen himself. Moreover, he seems fully 
convinced of the complete injustice of the 
Treaty of Trianon and its mistreatment of 
the entire Hungarian problem. It is very 
difficult to accept his statements about the 
so-called Jewish problem in Danubia, and 
especially his position concerning the al- 
leged nonassimilibility of the Jews of cen- 
tral Europe: into their national homes. 
Again, Mr. Macartney’s position concern- 
ing the “peace” of Munich is subject to 
challenge. He remarks that the Munich 
.“compromise” created some injustices, but 
solved some problems—though he does not 
tell us exactly what problems Munich did 
solve. 

As to the future, however, the author is 
clear that there can be no return either to 
the Ottoman or the Habsburg solution of 
the problem of central European unity. 
He believes that only some form of re- 
gional association—within a larger frame- 
work—which would solve the questions of 
security, national freedom, and economic 
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welfare, offers any real prospect of bringing 
order and peace in central Europe., 
Harry N. Howarp 
Miami University 


GUÉRARD, ALBERT. The France of Tomor- 
row. Pp. xxi, 287. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. $3.50. 


Professor Guérard’s book is centered 
around a discussion of the events which 
led to the downfall of democratic France 
and the policies which must be pursued if 
France and the world are once more to 
enjoy a peaceful and progressive existence. 
So broad is its scope, so penetrating its 
analysis, that it might well have been called 
“The World of Tomorrow.” Its pages are 


-so packed with scintillating thought that it 


is difficult for the reviewer in the limited 
space at his disposal to do justice to its 
many interesting features. ; 

Dr. Guérard believes that if there had 
not heen a Pétain and a Laval in readiness 
the Third French Republic would not have 
perished in the way that it did, and he is 
inclined to blame the military authorities 
—afflicted with “sluggishness of thought” 
and “excessive attachment to traditional- 
ism”’—for the French defeat rather than 
the politicians, those “perfect scapegoats.” 
Indeed, “the curse of all armies is the liv- 
ing fossil... .” According to Dr. Guérard, 
“France was no weaker politically than 
England, only (since England was an is- 


-land) far more exposed. The faults of 


the French regime were more apparent, 
because its parliamentarism was more con- 
sistent than North of the Channel... . The 
executive—the Cabinet, not the President | 
—had been reduced to a joint committee 
of the two Chambers. There was a con- 
stant effort to register, as accurately as 
possible, every shift in public opinion. . 
The chief reason why the fumbling rule 
of deliberative assemblies has not led Eng- 
land and America to disaster is simply 
that these countries have never seriously 
felt the menace either of revolution or of 
invasion.” . 
In his analysis of the troubled inter: 
national situation following Versailles which 
brought France and the world to disaster, 
the author blames first of all the refusal 
of the United States “to shoulder definite 
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and binding international responsibilities,” 
and Great Britain’s “muddleheadedness,” 
its reversion to the balance-of-power idea, 
and its consistent attempt to weaken 
French “supremacy” in Europe “until it 
had destroyed every obstacle to German 
conquest.” ; 

The curse which must be eradicated be- 
fore the world can enjoy permanent peace 
is the vicious form of nationalism which 
bears little resemblance to the milder, ro- 
mantic nationalism of a century ago—‘“a 
doctrine of brotherly love.”* To the au- 
thor’s mind, a Pax Anglo-Americana at the 
end of the present war will succeed no 
better than the Pax Franco-Britannica fol- 
lowing the preceding one. No imperial 
peace will succeed. The solution appears 
rather to lie in organizing Europe west of 
the Soviet Union into a great federation. 
However, the creation within Pan-Europa 
‘of subfederations, like an Atlantic group, 
a German union, or a Danubian bloc, would 
be merely a return to the old balance of 
power which the author thinks “has in- 
variably been a justification for rushing 
into war, not a protection against war.” 
He regards “the territorial history of Eu- 
rope” as “a series of crimes separated by 
periods of vengeful rancor,” and he holds 
that “practically all frontiers are the scars 
left by clumsy operations. . . . So long as 
the frontier means: ‘Keep away from the 
man on the other side; be as different from 
him as you can; be ready to defend your- 
self against him; for his culture and -his 
interests are inimical to yours,’ so long will 
it be a weariness of the flesh to shift that 
torturing line a little back and forth.” 
` There is no more reason for national 
hatreds than for religious ones. Religion 
used to be a cause of division and war in 
Europe. It no longer is. The Eurdpean 
Union, Guérard envisages, “would have no 
military or customs divisions within its 
boundaries.” Doubtless a common cur- 
rency and banking system and some form 
of common language would be requisites. 
If nations were abolished as ultimate eco- 
nomic units, “the distinction between the 
Haves and the Have-nots” would also be 
swept away, and German industry might 
draw freely on French iron resources, while 
the latter might turn as freely to German 
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coal. Antwerp might serve as a convenient 
harbor for eastern France and depend upon 
it for a valuable hinterland, as also Poland 
and Danzig might cherish mutual relations. 
Nationalism would not be destroyed, but 
its useful cultural values would be nur- 
tured. Nay, the process might well be car- 
ried further and it might be found advis- 
able to divide France as well as other 
European countries into autonomous re- 
gions where cultural traditions might be 
“The idea of a solid national 
tradition is a nineteenth-century myth” for 
“there are in every country many inter- 
penetrating or interwoven traditions. . . 

There is a European synthesis, far deeper 
than any local pattern of life. Even from 
the racial point of view, Europe is con- 
siderably more homogeneous than India, 
the Soviet Union or the Americas” and 
“the vast majority of Europeans are now 
hybrids. . . . Historically, Europe is one; 
all its parts have gone through the same 
processes, so vast and deep that all local 
chronicles are the descriptions of eddies 
in a mighty stream. . . . Nationalism itself 


‘is not a substitute for Europeanism; it is 


a Pan-European disease. . . . Europe, as a 
country of the soul, is as ancient as the 
Greek poets and the Hebrew prophets; 
nationalism is of yesterday... . With the 
rise of Hitlerism, nationalism has been 
purged from any element of good it may 
ever have possessed; it has become evil 
perfectly refined, evil absolute. . . . We 
must fight it, not with a pale copy of it- 
self, but in the name of something older, 
nobler, more substantial, deeper in every 
way: European culture, European unity. 
It is not England that should win, and 
restore to her allies the anxious ghost of 
their independence; it is the European 
Commonwealth that must put down rebel- 
lion. . . . When the war ends, there should 
be no treaty of peace, any more than there 
is after a civil war. A peace treaty be- 
tween European nations would mean rec- 
ognizing, patching up, strengthening those 
nations in the old way. ... Instead of an 
Armistice Commission, there should be a 
Provisional Government; instead of a 
Peace Conference, a Constitutional Assem- 
bly; instead of reparations, a Pan-European 
reconstruction plan; instead of minority 
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rights, the guarantee of freedom for all, in 
every field, everywhere.” . 

It is with these stimulating but revolu- 
tionary suggestions that Guérard summa- 
rizes his views. 

James E. GILLESPIE 

Pennsylvania State College 


GELBER, LIoneL. Peace by Power. Pp. 
vii, 159. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. $1.50. 


The thesis of this vigorous and provoca- 
tive political tract suffers in its presentation 
because the author persists in clothing its 
central conception in misleading termi- 
nology. Aside from other significances, 
this war, Mr. Gelber asserts, is being waged 
over the “balance of power.” Either Brit- 
ain or Germany is likely to obtain control 
of the balance in Europe, and it is, he 
argues, to the interest of the United States 
that it shall be Britain. In its strict and 
also generally accepted use, the term “bal- 
ance of power” connotes an equilibrium of 
forces. A very good case, under certain 
circumstances, can be made out for con- 
structing a society on such a basis, But 
Mr. Gelber is really talking about main- 
taining not an evenly weighted scale, but 
a balance in Britain’s (and America’s) fa- 
vor. Let us use the appropriate name—a 
preponderance of power, and the meaning 
is infinitely clearer. 

With the argument that the first step in 
creating an ordered world society is the 
maintenance of peace by preponderant 
power, this reviewer is inclined to concur. 
As the author so effectively points out, 
power is an inescapable element in world 
‘politics, and is neither good nor evil in 
itself. The essential point concerns the 
exercise of that power. Who is going to 
wield it—we or they? Also, for what pur- 
poses, and in what manner, will it be used? 


Mr. Gelber is convinced that the war’ 


will have resulted in victory for us and for 
civilization, only if America and Britain 
jointly engage in assuming the responsi- 
bility for world leadership. Britain, he 
says, must majntain a dominant position 


with respect to Europe and, together with ` 


the United States, in the world. The need 
for such partnership arises not from racial 
myths, but from political realities. The 
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power of the two countries could be exer- 
cised, he argues, within the framework of 
a League of Nations, just as the influence 
of the United States is exerted within an 
inter-American system. At the same time, 
Mr. Gelber reaches vituperative heights in 
rejecting Clarence Streit’s proposal for 
Federal Union. Stripping his argument 
against federation to the bone, his objec- 
tion rests on a fear that the British would 
be “outvoted” by Americans—an argument 
reminiscent, in the reverse, of the Senate’s 
League debate in 1919-20. 

While it is probably true that British- 
American leadership may be a necessary 
condition of postwar security and recon- 
struction, it is not likely to be a sufficient 
one. Mr. Gelber certainly overestimates 
the power potential of Britain in Europe, 
and probably on the seas adjacent to 
Eurasia. In land power and in the new air 
power, Russia and other allies may well 
be in a position to challenge any preten- 
sions to exclusive leadership in that region. 

WILLIAM P. Mappox 

New York, N. Y. i 


Carr, Epwarp Harrerrt. Conditions of 
Peace. Pp. xxiv, 282. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $2.50. 


The fallacy that peace can be a direct 
object of policy was so ably exploded by 
Carr’s The Twenty Years’ Crisis (1940) 
that his book must be considered one of 
the most important contributions of recent 
years to our understanding of international 
relations. Here Carr demonstrated the 
paradoxical lesson that the condition of 
security is continuous advance and that 
the very war-weariness resulting from 
World War I became a direct cause. of 
World War II. 

In'the Conditions of Peace Carr contin- 
ues developing his thesis by focusing his 
attention on the crisis of (1) democracy, 
(2) self-determination, (3) economics, and 
(4) morals. His starting point of reason- 
ing is the assumption that the present war 
is but “an episode in a revolution” (p. 3), 
caused by the strategy of the “satisfied 
Powers,” these dominated by “an amalgam 
of nineteenth-century preconceptions and 
of the lessons of the war of 1914-18,” and 
a direct clash of interest “between con- 
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servative Powers satisfied with the status 
quo and revolutionary Powers’ seeking to 
overthrow it.” Nostalgia for the past be- 
came the dominant obsession after the 
twenties, reflected in many of the economic 
slogans of the period beginning with the 
prefix re: reconstruction, retrenchment, 
reparations, repayment of war debts, re- 
valuation of currencies, restoration of the 
gold standard, recovery, and removal of 
trade barriers, In fact, the military, politi- 
cal, economic, and psychological back- 
ground of the past twenty years was 
stultified by two defects of outlook of the 
“satisfied Powers’”—an outlook common to 
almost all the privileged group and pos- 
sessing groups: (1) the tendency to idealize 
the period in which the privileged group 
had risen to the height of its power, and 
to see its highest good in the maintenance 
of those conditions; and (2) the preoccupa- 
tion of the privileged group with the ques- 
tion of its own security rather than with 
the need for reform or even for progress. 

Carr’s handling of his thesis is brilliant 
and ought to be carefully studied by all 
students of international relations. But it 
must be also noted that Carr’s handling of 
his problem is not without its weak points, 
particularly in the use of his concepts and 
generalizations. We stand astounded when 
confronted with Carr’s categorical declara- 
tion: “Hitler has consummated the work, 
which Marx and Lenin had begun, of over- 
throwing the nineteenth-century capitalist 
system” (p. 9). Or has Carr come under 
the influence of Haushofer? We certainly 
hear echoes of this Hitler’s brain-truster 
when we read in Carr: “The wielding of 
unlimited economic power by a multiplicity 
of small national units had become incom- 
patible with the survival of civilization” 
(p. 62); or, “The German dilemma can 
be resolved, not by destroying Germany 
or by diminishing her, but by making her 
a partner in a larger unit in which Great 
Britain will also have her place” (p. 229). 
If Carr is not influenced by Haushofer, 
may we apologize for our suspicion, but 
with a definite suggestion that Carr should 
investigate Haushofer’s recommendations 
as to how such proposals are to be worked 
out in the “New Order.” 

Whatever the defects of Carr’s reason- 
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ing, his is a work which will, let us hope, 
shake up our “complacent trust in such 
popular illusions as the revival of the 
League of Nations, the reconstitution of 
small European nations, the hope of “dur- 
able peace,” and a similar crop of “wishful 
thinking,” which are currently occupying 
the minds of the academicians as welt as 
well-meaning students of international 
problems. 
Joser S. Roucex 
Hofstra College i 


Konn, Hans. World Order in Historical 
Perspective. Pp. xiv, 352. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
$3.00. 


This provocative little volume, the fourth 
in a series by Professor Kohn, analyzes the 
challenge to the basic conceptions of civi- 
lization presented by the bid of Germany 
and Japan for world hegemony, and it sug- 
gests the response which must be made if 
civilization is to survive. The imperialism 
of these powers is not determined by the 
same economic or nationalistic factors 
which motivated nineteenth-century impe- 
rialism. National Socialism and its Japa- 
nese counterpart are portrayed as the dei- 
fication of tribalism, as a return to this 
primitive concept at the very time when 
mankind is becoming one through economic 
interdependence and when rational ordering 
of law has become more imperative than 
ever before. Like the old conception of 
empire, the new fascist imperialism denies 
the world of nations, but not in the sense 
of fusing all nations under a common law. 
Rather, it reserves the right to nationalism 
to a master race, assigning all other na- 
tions graded spheres under it. The move- 
ment runs counter to the fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy and nationalism, thus 
producing the crisis with which civilization 
is confronted. If the Great Society is to 
be preserved, fascism must be destroyed 
and means must be found for the rational 
and world-wide. solution of the spiritual, 
political, and economic problems facing 
mankind. 

Professor Kohn offers no blueprint for 
the postwar order, but he does suggest the 
concepts which must find place in it if 
there is to be an enduring peace. There 
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must be democratic internationalism organ- 
ized on a universal rather “than a regional 
basis. The rule of law must be upheld 
among nations. -“But law is only law if 
it is enforced, peace is durable only when 
backed by the necessary force.” There 
must be bills of rights and duties within 
nations. International government must 
assist in the solution of economic and so- 
cial problems and in the provision of a 
greater abundance and a more equitable 
distribution of the world’s goods. 

The opponents of the isolationist policy 
followed in this country and in the democ- 
rdcies generally until recent months will 
enjoy the author’s clear indictment of that 
position, Any who still believe that there 
can be peace for any segment of the world 
without international government should 
give it thoughtful consideration. 

Economic determinists, as well as isola- 
tionists, are given a verbal spanking by 
Professor Kohn. “Nothing has done so 
much to confuse the well-meaning oppo- 
nents of National Socialism as the eco- 
nomic interpretation of social life and hu- 
man aspirations. . . . National Socialism 
and Japanese militarism are not of eco- 
nomic origin or due to political circum- 
stances, though the situation helped their 
ascendancy to power; they belong to the 
history of ideas.” To the reviewer, these 
assertions of Professor Kohn seem less 
compelling than his remarks in respect to 
the isolationists. 

The volume contains a brief annotated 
bibliography of recent books dealing with 
the world crisis. Some of the remarks 
made in these notes are as penetrating as 
those embodied in the text of the volume. 

The book is challenging and altogether 
worthy of thoughtful reading. 

CROMWELL A. RICHES 

Washington, D. C. 


Bocart, Ernest LupLow. Economic His- 
tory of Europe, 1760-1939. Pp. xiii, 
734. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942. $4.50. 


The author’s clear and systematic ar- 
rangement makes it easy for the reader to 
put his finger on any of the main facts in 
the past century and a half of economic 
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development of Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. His volume is divided into three 
parts: Rise of the Machine, 1760-1870; 
Economic Rivalries, 1870-1914; and Eco- 
nomic and Political Revolution, 1914-1939. 
Within each part there are chapters dealing 
successively with the agriculture, industry, 
commerce, railways and canals, money and 
banking, labor population, and social wel- 
fare in each of these three leading coun- 
tries. But there is almost nothing about 
Spain, Switzerland, the Low Countries, or 
the Scandinavian and Balkan States. Italy 
and Russia get only a rather scant and per- 
functory treatment in a final chapter on 
“New Forms of Economic Organization” in 
connection with Fascism and Communism. 
The volume is less broad in its scope, there- 
fore, than its title indicates. 

By restricting his account to the three 
key countries, Professor Bogart is able to 
give a wealth of welcome and interesting 
economic detail. His treatment is essen- 
tially factual. There are few wide vistas 
such as French writers often open up. In 
the case of conflicting views or theories, he 
alludes to the names of their proponents, 
and then states fully and frankly the one 
that he prefers to accept. But he seldom 
indulges in new theories or generalizations 
of his own. In this respect there is less 
original thought in his volume than in the 
somewhat similar, though less extensive, 
economic histories of J. H. Clapham, Clive 
Day, A. P. Usher, and others. It is a safe 
guide rather than an exciting adventure. 

Professor Bogart wisely says somewhere 
that economic and social history may very 
often be illuminated by historical novels. 
Hence he calls attention to some—Balzac’s 
D’Illustre Gaudissart, which marks the ap- 
pearance of the traveling salesman for the 
new general stores in France; and Zola’s 
Au Bonheur des Dames, which describes 
the growth of Paris department stores. 


` Use of material of this kind lightens the 


rather heavy cargo of facts and figures 
which form the bulk of the volume. Nu- 
merous simple statistical tables also present 
in compressed and easily grasped form 
much valuable information not otherwise 
readily accessible. Good indexes to names 
and subjects add further to the usefulness 
of this excellent, solid textbook. In a new 
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edition the spelling of a member of proper 
names should be corrected. 
SIDNEY B. Fay 
Harvard University 


Muruxov, Paur. Outlines of Russian 
Culture: Part I, Religion and- the 
Church, pp. xiii, 220, $2.50; Part I, 
Literature, pp. v, 130, $1.50; Part III, 
Architecture, Painting and Music, pp. v, 
159, $2.00. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942. As a set: 
$5.00. 

Professor Karpovich of Harvard Univer- 
. sity, who edited the classic Outlines which 
were first published in 1896-1903 with the 
full approval of the octogenarian master- 
historian and statesman Miliukov, has done 
a very admirable job, as have the trans- 
lators and publishers. Curiously enough, 
the recognized classic on Russian Culture 
has never been fully translated into any 
language. Two volumes appeared in Ger- 
man, laboriously heavy-handed, and the 
first volume appeared in French, all at 
the turn of the century. To the best of 
our knowledge, this is the first English 
version. In view of the present resurgence 
of interest for things Russian, any English 
versions of the truly great Outlines are 
welcome as a properly proportioned and 
well-written study of a subject that is al- 
most as vast as the Russian lands and as 
„contradictory and debatable as the peoples 
that make up Mother Russia. No editing, 
even as brilliant as the present one, can do 
full justice to the grasp and scope of the 
Russian essence as expressed with sweeping 
brush on a giant canvas in the original 
Russian language. Assuredly, we must be 
grateful for the three volumes at this time, 
comprehensive, and, as Professor Karpo- 
vich states, “while containing a wealth of 
factual information, it is primarily a syn- 
thesis and an interpretation.” 

Possibly the most amazing two factors 
of these comparatively small books are 
first, the conciseness of information in the 
coverage of material, and second, the sus- 
taining of more than just a threadbare 
interest. Professor Miliukov’s colorful 


career as teacher, as a lecturer in Ameri- ` 


can universities (Chicago 1903-5), as a 
political leader, as Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, and as an exile in Paris, has but 
added to his scholarship and gift of co- 
ordinating into the entity (which a people’s 
culture really is) all the amazing store of 
knowledge and interests with a breadth and 
depth of absorption, penetration, and re- 
projection—the true art of the teacher. 
The Russian people, it has been said, has 
the instinct of its greatness and of the 
littleness of the individual self. Now, 
when once again we admire the Russians’ 
vynoslivost, “lasting a thing out,” we can 
learn from these books that it is a quality 
inherent not only in the Russian body but 
in the Russian mind as well. The Russians 
revel in thinking, however wide its range, 
however unreasonable to the non-Russian; 
it is always direct and has an intellectual 
honesty. Because of many phenomena, 
Russia can never fully escape, nor would 
she want to escape, the constant infiltra- 
tion and logically necessary antithesis of 
East and West. We know, of course, that 
Miliukov looks at religion, literature, and 
art, at all the culture of Russia, as an 
integral part of the general European cul- 
ture and its development and progress. A 
good many other Russian authorities agree 
with this premise, while others, especially 


.non-Russians, feel that this thesis repre- 


sents, if no more, a definite understatement 
of the originality in Russian creativeness. 
Of course, it is easier for a non-Russian to 
evaluate this originality apart and asunder 
from it than for a native steeped in it. 
The piéce de résistance of all, however, is 
beyond doubt Miliukov’s résumé of Rus- 
sian music—a few pages into which he 
crowds a fascinating story, a gem of sug- 
gestive condensation. This, possibly, be- 
cause Miliukov himself is a musician of 
note. ‘ 

Nothing that really matters is left out, 
although ever so often one might have 
wished for an extension of perhaps no 
more than another two or three sentences 
from the original. Unfortunately, also, the 
last few years which have brought to the 
fore some new and astonishing features in 
Russia’s culture have been left for what 
we hope may become a fourth volume. 
The editor did add a few facts in a rather 
abrupt manner to Miliukov’s superb treat- 
ment of the changes in the cultural fields 
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from their very start to the latest phases 
of the new Russia (1930 only!). In this 
regard, one might recommend with reserva- 
tions Kurt London’s 1938 book The Seven 
Soviet Arts for additional light (and shade) 
on the subject since then. 
Boris ERICH NELSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


McGrane, Recrnarp C. The Economic 
Development of the American Nation. 
Pp. xii, 691. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1942, $3.75. 

This book is designed to be used as a 
text in a first course in the economic his- 
tory of this nation, and from some points 
of view the author has turned out an ac- 
ceptable piece of work. 

As with most texts on this subject, this 
book contains more of the political and 
social than the economic. It should, there- 
fore, find acceptance where economic his- 
tory is offered in departments of history or 
by political historians. Those teachers who 
are looking for help in an economic analy- 
sis and interpretation of the development 
of this country will find this book descrip- 
tive. 

Unlike other writers on the subject, this 
author does not divide his book into 
chronological periods and label them as 
parts. This has usually been considered 
good organization. More than the usual 
amount of attention is given to the various 
panics and depressions. At the end of each 
chapter is a bibliography in which the au- 
thor refers to most of the standard sources. 
For his plentiful inclusion of maps, charts, 
cartoons, and other illustrations, the author 
is to be commended. 

In writing of the Colonial fur trade (p. 
71), the author calls attention to the dif- 
ference between the price paid to Indians 
for their furs and the price these furs 
brought in the open market. The author 
does not state specifically where and when 
the furs were sold and brought the enor- 
mous prices which he indicates. Most 
political and economic historians do not 
recognize the costs and risks involved in 
searching out and obtaining furs from In- 
dians deep in the forest and transporting 
them to London for sale. It is to be ex- 
pected that furs would bring a higher price 
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in Europe than was paid in the forests of 
America. This is not to say that unscrupu- 
lous traders did not take advantage of the 
Indians on occasion. There are numerous 
instances in which they did; but this does 
not explain the difference in price paid to 
the Indians for fur and the price which 
was received for it elsewhere. 

The author in writing of the New Deal 
says: “It was evident, however, that the 
President in his inaugural was not con- 
vinced as to the wisdom of asking for 
exceptional powers” (p. 606). This is 
either loose writing, superficial analysis, or 
rank failure to recognize in President 
Roosevelt the most astute politician who 
ever occupied the highest office of thi 
nation. i 

Frep M. Jones 

University of Illinois 


Lannon, FreD, Western Ontario and the 
American Frontier. Pp. xviii, 305. To- 
ronto: Ryerson ‘Press, 1941. $3.50. 
The peninsula of western Ontario, like 

a wedge driven into a number of American 

states, juts down into the United States 

“from the flanks of the Great Lakes.” 

Thousands of travelers and settlers have 

passed through this short cut from east 

to west during the decades in which Cana- 
dians and Americans have been inter- 
mingling, with little regard for the arti- 
ficial international boundary which marks 


. the national units to which they owe alle- 


giance. Western Ontario therefore pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to study 
the impact of political, economic, social, 
and cultural forces from the United States 
upon a part of the Canadian frontier. Sec- 
tionalism, as a matter of fact, was impor- 
tant longer in Canada than in the United 
States, because of the later political uni- 
fication of the Dominion. 

Settlement and state building in the 
Northwest Territory and in western On- 
tario were part of a common westward 
movement, and American emigration into 
this part of Canada continued unabated 
until the War of 1812 checked the process 
of Americanization. Even then, it proved 
impractical to enforce a policy of excluding 
Americans, and it was only a heavy emi- 
gration from the British Isles that effec- 
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tively counteracted the influence of the 
United States in Upper Canada. American 
readers will be interested to read the story 
of their fellow countrymen in Upper Can- 
ada during the War of 1812, when many 
of them were “alien enemies,” refused to 
serve in the militia, and in some cases gave 
aid and comfort to the enemy. The Re- 
bellion of 1837 and the subsequent border 
troubles reinforced the anti-American feel- 
ing of earlier days, and abolitionism, the 
American Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and 
the Civil War had further lasting effects 
upon Canadian-American relations. 

Professor Landon has shown tthe close 
affinity between American and Canadian 
life in his treatment of industry, labor, 
farming, and transportation in Upper Can- 
ada; and in his discussions of public edu- 
cation, religious denominationalism, archi- 
tecture, speech, manners, local government, 
and social and political reforms. Cana- 
dians could not escape the influence of the 
political theories and the social institutions 
of their neighbors on the American frontier. 
Sometimes they rallied against the inroads 
of the “viper” of American republicanism; 
sometimes their envy of American pros- 
perity inspired political agitation against 
their own backward institutions; sometimes 
they simply borrowed from their American 
cousins what they lacked. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Ryerson readers copied whole 
sections from the American McGuffey, and 
religious bodies with American connections, 
though frequently charged with republican- 
ism and disloyalty, helped to break down 
the undemocratic privileges of the Church 
of England in Canada. 

This volume is intended to be a regional 
study only, but it has far more than local 
or regional importance. It is limited pri- 
marily to the years before 1867, but it 
suggests a number of problems that go 
beyond confederation. It is the result of 
thorough and extensive research. It gives 
the American reader a chance to reverse 
his normal thinking habits and to reflect 
on the contributions of American emigrants 
to another land. No one could have been 
chosen with better qualifications to write 
this study in Canadian-American relations. 
It fulfills the high expectations of those 
who know Professor Landon’s earlier pub- 
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lications in this field, and, in addition, the 
book is interesting, pleasurable reading. 
CARL WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


CLARK, S. D. The Social Development of 
Canada. Pp. x, 484. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1942. $4.00. 


The author states that this book “is in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to fur- 
ther study of the social development of 
Canada,” but the emphasis is placed “upon 
the particular problem of the relationship 
of frontier economic expansion in Canada 
. .. to the devolpment of social organiza- 
tion.” There is thus a distinction here 
between scope and purpose, and the book 
may therefore be regarded as a study in 
social adjustments in pioneering communi- 
ties. But the frontier, though important, 
was only one element in the picture, and 
in the Canada of the nineteenth century 
the frontier was continually changing and 
passing into a different environment, where 
industry, commerce, and urbanization were 
exercising increasing influence. 

The book consists of an Introduction and 
five sections, each dealing with a compre- 
hensive subject, such as “The Fur Trade 
and Rural Society in New France,” “The 
Fisheries and Rural Society in the Mari- 
time Colonies,’ “The Timber Trade and 
Rural Society in Upper Canada,” “Mining 
Society in British Columbia and the Yu- 
kon,” and “Transcontinental Railways and 
Industrial-Capitalist Society.” 

Each of these sections would amply 
justify a separate book. Each has an intro- 
ductory essay followed by a number of 
select documents, made available for the 
first time, and arranged in such a way as 
to illustrate a wide variety of phases of 
pioneering life. Many of these documents 
are immensely interesting, but to bring out 
their significance they should be used dis- 
criminately. . 

The essays cover much-trodden ground, 
but from a new and stimulating angle. The 
first restates clearly and concisely the part 
played by the fur trade in breaking down 
the isolation of the scattered settlements 
of New France and in seriously disturbing 
frontier society, in multiplying the number 
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of destitute and lawless individuals and pre- 
venting the rise of a diversified economy. 

“The ‘fisheries had their own untoward 
effects upon the:social and economic life 
of the Maritimes. Exploited by alien capi- 
talists, they discouraged settlement till the 
arrival of the New Englanders, in consider- 
able numbers after 1760, strengthened so- 
cial organization, introduced a wider va- 
riety of industry, and opened up paths of 
commerce with the Old Thirteen. They 
also brought with them the town meeting, 
which provided the necessary machinery 
for the relief of the destitute and proved 
an effective cultural agency in the villages 
settled by New Englanders till the strain 
and after effects of the American Revolu- 
tion increased the numbers in need of re- 
lief and compelled official action. 

Up to 1815 the simple agrarian economy 
of Upper Canada presented no serious so- 
cial problems to -settlers accustomed to 
frontier life. But after 1815 there arrived 
crowds of distressed emigrants and dis- 
banded soldiers who were poorly prepared 
to battle successfully with the wilderness, 
and were sadly in need of financial and 
other assistance. But there were no social 
agencies able to cope with such a grave and 
unexpected problem,:and the Government 
lacked the funds to do so. 

The unstable equilibrium of life in the 
mining areas of British Columbia and 
the Yukon was due to the strangeness of 
the surroundings and to the seasonal and 
speculative character of the mining indus- 
` try that encouraged the mobility of labor, 
and made family life impossible and social 
agencies utterly inadequate to deal with 
the numbers who departed from the norm 
of social conduct.’ 

With the dawn of the twentieth century 
in Canada “urbanization and industrializa- 
‘tion joined forces and industrial concentra- 
tion became a dominant feature,” bringing 
in their train social problems that are gen- 
erally assocjated with older civilizations 
and constitute the “major note in the social 
development of Canada after 1920.” 

This book should receive a generous re- 
sponse. Mr. Clark-is a pioneer in a field 
that has been rather neglected by histo- 
rians; he presents his facts and conclusions 
in a stimulating and challenging way, and 
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- he provides research students with a num- 


ber of interesting topics for further study. 
Norman MACDONALD 
McMaster University ` 
Hamilton, Ontario 


James, Preston E. Latin America. Pp. 
xviii, 908. New York: Odyssey Press, 
1942. $4.50. 

This large and meaty book deals with 
the human’ geography of America south of 
the United States. In addition to the 
twenty independent states commonly de- 


‘noted by the term “Latin America,” ‘it 


also includes the possessions of the United 


. States: and the European nations in the 


- 


West Indies and on the mainland of South 
and Middle America, Professor James has 
given a very broad interpretation to the 
concept of human ‘geography, tracing the 
historical development of the population 
patterns that are the main focus of his 
study and ranging far and wide over the 
fields of politics, economics, and culture. 
The herculean labor that must have gone 
into the preparation of this book is justified 
by the result. The’ numerous maps of 
population and land use alone form an 
important contribution to knowledge, and 
the text is in the main judicious as well as 
highly informative. 

Each country is discussed separately, but 
some degree of unity is maintained by fre- 
quent references to other countries. To 
this reviewer, the most interesting feature 
of the book is the analysis of the four 
regions of “settlement expansion,” namely: 
the highlands of Costa Rica, the highlands 
of Antioquia in Colombia, Middle Chile, . 
and the three southern states of Brazil. 
Professor James quite properly stresses the 
fact that Latin America is not a new, rich 
territory waiting to be exploited by North 
American business genius, but an old one 
whose people have exhausted a large part 
of their natural resources; that it probably 
cannot sùpport a large new immigrant 
population under present or any imme- 
diately’ predictable conditions; and that 
its future lies rather in ameliorating the 
condition of its present population and 
in raising its standard of living. 

For all its general’ excellence, there is. 
room for a good deal of improvement in 
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future editions of this book. While the 
general reader as well as the specialist can 
use it with profit, and may even read it 
with pleasure, Professor James has not 
made many concessions to readers of any 
kind. He tosses technical terms about 
with complete abandon, and the cross ref- 
erences in the text to the bibliography at 
the end of the book and to the 144 maps 
scattered through its pages require of the 
attentive reader a constant leafing back and 
forth through this ponderous volume. It 
would indeed be a boon. to the reader if 
he could be given the page number as well 
as the plate number in cross references to 
maps. Some of the maps (e.g., Map 10, 
p. 29) are so hard to read that they will 
be of little use to any but professional 
geographers. The reference on p. 187 to 
Bolivia on Map 1 is not likely to be use- 
ful to any but those who do not need it. 
The statement on p. 80 regarding the Cor- 
dillera Occidental south of Buenaventura, 
Colombia, is misleading and does not agree 
with the map of this region on p. 86." 
Some unanswered questions are raised by 
` tbe population data for Brazil (p. 386 and 
p. 387, note 1), Paraguay (pp. 264, 274, 
278), and Greater Buenos Aires (p. 280 
and p. 361, note 7). To the author’s com- 
ments on the narrow range between monthly 
average temperatures in places at high alti- 
tudes in the tropics (pp. 612-13) should 
be added the fact that at the same places 
the daily range is generally very wide—for 
example, at Quito, where there is a local 
‘saying that that city experiences the four 
seasons of the year every twenty-four 
hours. 3 
The last chapter, “General Conclusions,” 
introduces a great deal of new matter not 
discussed in preceding chapters, and it 
contains a number of statements that are 
either questionable or plainly inaccurate. 
For example, it is stated (p. 843) that dur- 
ing the last two decades British trade with 
Latin America “has remained steady,” and 
that the advance of Germany and Japan 
in the foreign trade of Latin America from 
1930 to 1939 was made “largely at the ex- 
pense of the United States.” As a matter 
of fact, Britain’s share of the foreign trade 
of Latin America has declined considerably 
in the last two decades, and the advance of 
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Germany and Japan was made largely at 
the expense not of the United States but 
of Great Britain. Professor James also 
introduces in his concluding pages‘a dis- 
cussion of Pan-Americanism which in this 
reviewer’s opinion is extraneous and of a 
quality distinctly below the high level 
maintained in most of the rest of the book, 

It is surprising that a book which deals 
so extensively with land use and patterns 
of population should have almost nothing 
to say about public health, tropical medi- 
cine, and related topics. “The Health 
Problem” is discussed in one long para- 
graph in the concluding chapter (p. 835), 
but this seems to have been an after- 
thought, for it is not systematically inte- 
grated with the discussion in the preceding 
chapters. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
which has done splendid work in this field 
in the region covered in this book, is not 
mentioned in the Index. It is also sur- 
prising that so little space is given to the 
development of air transport in this region. 

On the whole, the shortcomings of the 
book are far outweighed by its merits. In 
this reviewer’s opinion, it is an invaluable 
aid to the study of the historical develop- 
ment as well as the contemporary political, 
social, and economic scene in the region 
that it describes, and no teacher or mature 
student of any of these subjects should be 
without it. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


BRADLEY, ANITA. Trans-Pacific Relations 
of Latin America. Pp. xii, 120. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942. $1.00. 

The subject matter of this little booklet 
is perhaps best described by the thumbnail 


summary on the cover: “An introductory 


essay and selected bibliography of com- 
mercial, political and cultural contacts be- 
tween Latin America and the Far East 
from the time of the sixteenth century 
Spanish galleon trade to the coolie traffic 
of the nineteenth and the Japanese colo- 
nization schemes of the twentieth century.” 
The subject matter deals largely with 
trade; one of the six chapters is on “Asi- 
atic Immigration and Colonization” and 
another on “Political Relations,” but even 
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the latter veers considerably toward com- 
merce. The text is followed by a 26-page 
bibliography, and that by trade and popu- 
lation statistics and a shorter “reading 
list.” The book has no index. 

This little book plows virgin soil, and 
the author was hence confronted with a 
splendid opportunity. The promise of the, 
opportunity is unfortunately left for some- 
one else to fulfill, however; this writer 
misses her chance badly. It is apparent 
that indefatigable research has gone into 
the preparation of the study, but the pace 
of the resulting essay is pedestrian, and the 
author all too often lets the individual 
trees obscure her view of the woods as a 
whole. 

Many evidences of carelessness, both in 
mechanics and in preparation of subject 
matter, are present. Accent marks are 
absent from Spanish American names, and 
that, though a detail, is as inexcusable as 
the deliberate misspelling of those same 
names. Terms are not always carefully 
used; item: “Central America” is impliedly 
defined as including all of Latin America 
north of South America, plus Curaçao! 
The writer errs in implying (p. 50) that a 
Spanish government existed in Cuba in 
1900, in speaking (p. 69) of a Brazilian 
constitution of May 24, 1933, and in say- 
ing (p. 73) that Ecuador did not join the 
League of Nations. . 

The extensive bibliography contains a 
wealth of references, but in the separate 
portions into which it is divided, no order, 
alphabetical, chronological, or otherwise, 
exists. The many, many mistakes in de- 
tail which pervade the bibliography make 
it deplorably slipshod. 

There is much valuable material in this 
study, but confidence in it would be greater 
had another month or two been spent in 
checking its accuracy and organization. 

RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 

University of California 'at Los Angeles 


Papover, Saut K. Jefferson. Pp. 459. 
. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1942, $4.00. 


Mr. Padover’s Jefferson is an attractive, 
albeit at points a sketchy, portrait of the 
master of Monticello. One comes away 
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from a reading of the book with the feel- 
ing that, while the author has presented but 
little if anything that is new about Jeffer- 
son, and has at the same time omitted or 
made but little use of much significant ma- 
terial relating to his subject, he has never- 
theless presented the great Virginian as a 
living, flesh-and-blood character. In bio- 
graphical writing, this alone is an achieve- 
ment. 

Biography not infrequently suffers from 
two main defects: first, it rests upon an 
imperfect grasp of the age in which the 
subject lived; and second, it represents an 
effort to enhance the stature of the subject 
by showing how small the latter’s contem- 
poraries were. Mr. Padover’s book is not 
wholly free from these faults. The era of 
American history embraced by Jefferson’s 
lifetime was a formative period and one 
difficult to grasp as to facts and personali- 
ties. It is not especially startling, there- 
fore, to find the author dismissing the First 
Continental Congress without indicating 
what that body did (p. 42), or falling into 
errors regarding the adoption and signing 


‘of the Declaration of Independence (pp. 


63-64). Careful use of Burnett’s Letters 
of Members of the Continental Congress 
and of the Congress’ Journals, neither of 
which is cited, would have saved the author 
from these slips. Moreover, the account 
of Jefferson and the judiciary leaves much 
to be desired. Beveridge’s Marshall, which 
treats this subject at length, is not cited. 

As for Jefferson and his contemporaries, 
it appears to this reviewer that Mr. Pado- 
ver draws the line between them too 
sharply, both as to relative ability and as 
to ideology. Jefferson’s intellect doubtless 
was of superior quality; but to say that it 
“was, beyond a doubt, the most capacious 
and impressive intellect in the country, and 
possibly in the Western Hemisphere” (p. 
296) is saying a great deal. Nor was the 
issue between Jeffersonians and Hamilto- 
nians a clear-cut one between “democracy” 
and “aristocracy.” That Jefferson stood 
for a scheme of things that looked in the 
direction of democracy is perhaps the most 
that can be said with safety. 

Mr. Padover’s book is dated somewhat 
by such expressions as “low-visibility strat- 
egy,” “phony arguments,” “big shots,” 
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“hoity-toity Federalists,” and “political 
racketeering” (pp. 262, 265, 267, 308). 
The book is a product of much industry, 
and should sérve as a satisfactory intro- 
duction to Jefferson, especially to his per- 
sonality and general philosophy. 
Jennincs B. SANDERS 
University of Tennessee 


CunincHaM, CHARLES E. Timothy Dwight, 
1752—1817. Pp. viii, 403. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. $3.75. 


As the author points out in his intro- 
duction, the contribution of Timothy 
Dwight to his times was such as to have 
warranted a major biography long before 
this. That one has been so long in com- 
ing, the author ascribes to the preference 
of biographers for more spectacular figures, 
and to the difficulty of obtaining primary 
sources. Dwight himself, the Chicago fire, 
mice, and family shifts from one locality 
to another wiped out what was once prob- 
ably a large body of material. Interest in 
the subject, faith in the enterprise, and 
diligence in search enabled the author to 
build up a representative and adequate col- 
lection. That these are fairly extensive, 
the author’s bibliography indicates. Fam- 
ily papers, church records, letters, diaries 
and memoirs of contemporaries, and works 
of Dwight himself, in manuscript and in 
print, comprise the chief sources. 

The accounts of Dwight’s precocious 
early years read like those of his brilliant 
grandfather, Jonathan Edwards. He read 
widely at the age of four, and at six taught 
himself Latin secretly by borrowing text- 
books from older boys. Like his grand- 
father, he was ready for Yale at thirteen, 
but could have been at eight if his school 
had not closed. A brilliant undergraduate 
record was followed by two years of gradu- 
ate work and then by his appointment as 
tutor. Here he made his impress not only 
as a teacher, but as a protagonist of belles- 
lettres previously neglected in Yale’s too 
conservative curriculum. These were also 
creative years. He collaborated with an- 
other tutor, John Trumbull, in a series of 
essays for Boston and New Haven news- 
papers, and began work on his epic, Tke 
Conquest of Canaan. 
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After the outbreak of the American 
Revolution Dwight entered the ministry 
and shortly afterward was appointed a 
chaplain in the Continental Army. Upon 
the death of his father he returned to 
Northampton to aid his mother in the re- 
sponsibilities of supporting a large family. 
With his usual ability to carry a terrific 
load of work, he combined labor on the 
farm, preaching, and the running of a 
school. He took part in town affairs and 
served for two years as representative to 
the General Court, but when his fellow 
townsmen offered to support his candidacy 
for Congress, he refused, preferring to fol- 
low the ministry for his career. In 1783 
he accepted a call to Greenfield Hill, Con- 
necticut, where he established his famous 
academy. After a decade of gratifying 
success he reached the climax of his -career 
with his appointment to the presidency of 
Yale. j 

This very able biography gives us the 
full measure of Dwight’s importance to 
the age in which he lived. In the words 
of a mid-nineteenth-century admirer, the 
author contends that Dwight was “the most 
conspicuous man in New England, filling ` 
a larger space in the public eye, and exert- 
ing a greater influence than any other indi- 
vidual.” Like that other famous grandson 
of Jonathan Edwards, Aaron Burr, his life 
span correlates with the years when young 
America was shaking loose the ties that 
bound her to the mother country politi- 
cally, economically, and culturally. The 
Stamp Act controversy occurred as he was 
entering Yale, and he died just after the 
close of the War of 1812. During these 
years his contribution to the young repub- 
lic was varied. As poet, educator, and 
theologist, he achieved distinction, but his 
most important work was the building of 
a new Yale. He found that institution a 
“ruined college,” and he left it a university 
with the pattern of its later greatness 
clearly set. 

The author has shown that Dwight was 
no mere scholar, pedant, administrator, but 
that his leadership was as truly national 
as that of the political and military leaders 
who were his contemporaries. He saw the 
importance to the new nation of developing 
a culture of its own, free from the leading 
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strings of Europe, and he appreciated the ` 


important role that education must play. 
Like others of his age’ who believed in the 
Idea of Progress, he had faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the democratic ideal and 
its importance to the world at large. 

The biography is a scholarly and inter- 
esting contribution to the intellectual his- 
tory of the early republic, but it, is also a 
very human document presented with 
charm of style and understanding of the 
personal qualities which drew people to 
Dwight during his life. It is no mere 
chronicle of events, but keeps the reader 
aware of the exciting drama of the period 
in which Dwight lived from the -American 
Revolution through the rise and fall of 
Napoleon, the “Corsican Cyclops” whom 
he considered the enemy of the United 
States as well as of England. Viewing 
‘Dwight in this perspective of national and 
world affairs, it is somewhat of a jolt to 
the reader to have the book suddenly end 
in the words of that classic example of 
anticlimax, “he did his part—for God, for 
country, and for Yale.” 

Viota F. BARNES 

Mount Holyoke College 


HECHLER, KENNETH W. Insurgency: Per- 
sonalities and Politics, of the Tajt Era. 
Pp. 252. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. $3.00. 


The Republican Insurgents lived up to 
' their name. They took Speaker Cannon’s’ 
loaded gavel away from him; they taught 
the public how Senator Aldrich stacked 
cards in making a tariff; they fought for 
an income tax, rallied to defend Pinchot 
and conservation, purged the Mann-Elkins 
- bill of its worst features, and exposed the 
. sectional bias in Taft’s scheme for Cana- 
dian reciprocity. In none of these con- 
gressional battles were the Insurgents com- 
plete victors, but in the long run their 
cause was victorious. Insurgency was Pro- 
gressivism in Congress. It came out of 
the Middle Border, where the grain of 
Populism had been harvested in state regu- 
lation, and engaged eastern business for 
effective national regulation. It was the 
last successful revolt of.the agrarian west. 
The Insurgents split the G.O.P., discredited 
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Taft, and assured the election of a more 
progressive President in 1912, 
Dr. Hechler has written a significant 


~ chapter in the history of the Progressive 


Movement. As a political scientist he 
interviewed many surviving witnesses and 
studied the congressional debates; as a 
historian. he examined important news- 
papers and over forty collections of manu- 
scripts. The fruit of his labor is a lively, 
compact monograph which must be read 
to understand the parliamentary difficulties 
of American liberalism. And the evidence 
he draws from the. voluminous papers of 
Bristow and Poindexter -suggests the riches 
which await their biographers. 

This study confirms the opinion of his- 
torians that La Follette was chief among 
the Insurgents. It shows Taft less a liberal 
than some revisionists have painted him. 
It adds to the stature of others, notably 
Dolliver of Iowa, who was converted from 
reaction to reform and lost his life in the 
tariff fight, and Bristow of Kansas, who 
was always progressive but at his best in 
the tariff and railway debates. 

These rebels were at heart Republicans 
and. individualists. George Norris, for ex- 
ample, opposed Cannonism but not Can- 
non; Albert Cummins fought to regulate 
railrodds in order to save them from na- 
tionalization; and not one was a free’ 
trader. They could bolt their party in 
Congress because they had powerful sup- 
port at home, La Follette and Cummins 
with their own machines, Bristow with his 
“60,000 Republicans and 3,000 Democrats 
in Kansas.” Beveridge was weakest and 
consequently suffered defeat in Indiana. 

The Insurgents had the ‘defects of their 
virtues. They could oppose but not re- 
form, attack but not combine, at least with 
Democrats, and they were short-winded ex- 
cept for Norris and La Follette, content 
with cures for caucus, tariff, and railroad— 
the little man’s vendetta with middlemen 
in business and bosses in politics. But 
they revived the Jeffersonian tradition of 
Democracy, applied it to an industrial so- 
ciety, and prepared the way, as Dr. Hech- 
ler claims, for Wilsonian liberalism and the 
New Deal. 

_ _ „Rocer W. Succ 

Indiana University 
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Key, V. O., JR. Politics, Parties, and Pres- 
sure Groups. Pp. xvii, 814. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. $3.75. 
With the publication of this volume, 

Professor Key has joined that competent 

band of textbook writers in the field of 

party politics who have considerably light- 
ened the task of student and teacher. 

However, there are a sufficient number of 

important innovations in this college text- 

book to justify its publication at this time. 

The book is divided into four parts. In 

Part I, among “The Contenders for Power” 

the author discusses extensively the prob- 

lems of sectionalism, agrarianism, labor and 
the state, business and politics, veterans, 

and old-age pension groups, and devotes a 

summary chapter to the role and techniques 

of pressure groups. In addition, perhaps 
more subtly than other writers, Dr. Key 
discusses the significant role of the admin- 
istrative agencies of the Federal, state, and 
local governments as participants: in the 
pressure war. In these chapters on “The 

Contenders for Power,” along with his il- 

lustrative materials, the author introduces 

such questions as geography and politics, 
the nature of political movements, tradi- 
tionalism, and the guild tendency. 

_ In Parts II and III the usual chapters 
appear. These are devoted to a discussion 

of the nature and function of the party, 

party organization, nominating methods, 
party finance, campaign techniques, the 
electorate, and elections. But even here, 
the author raises many provocative ques- 
tions and draws trenchant conclusions 
based on materials from, the writings of 
specialists whose contributions are gen- 
erously quoted or noted in the text and 
footnotes. In addition, the author’s chap- 
ter on straw votes is an excellent summary 
of the prevalent thinking on this contro- 
versial question. The author reproduces 
the table prepared by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion showing the devia- 
tions of the Gallup poll estimates from the 
actual Roosevelt vote in 1940. Dr. Key 
also summarizes and synthesizes the recent 
research of the numerous quantitative stud- 
ies on electoral behavior. He concludes 
this section with the statement that the 

“analysis reveals that the farmers do not 

vote as a bloc; nor do the wage earners; 
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nor do even WPA workers act as a unit. 
These facts have extremely important im- 
plications for legislators and administra- . 
tors. They mean that legislators and ad- 
ministrators, if they have the courage, need 
not be bludgeoned by the representatives 
of many special-interest groups. The 
threat of retribution on election day is 
often an empty threat. Governments may, 
if they take heed of the findings of these 
studies, be left freer to work out programs 
that reflect more nearly the general inter- 
ests.” Professor Key feels that elections 
do not determine the course of govern- 
mental policy; that all that the election 
does is to decide who shall fill the office 
in question. He agrees with Lippmann 
“that by their occasional mobilization as 
a majority, people support or oppose the 
individuals who actually govern. We must 
say that the popular will does not direct 
continuously but that it intervenes occa- 
sionally.” The student of politics may 
well ponder the role people should play in 
a democracy if he agrees with Dr. Key 
that “these occasional interventions of the 
electorate into the direction of government 
are in a sense the characteristic that differ- 
entiates democracy from other forms of 
government.” . 

The final section of this study, devoted 
to “Diverse Political Techniques,” is un- 
usual, too, in that it deals with such prac- 
tices as force, bribery, and education. Dr. 
Key rounds out his study by recognizing 
the current trend toward the discussion of 
politics in terms of power. In commenting 
on the ‘responsibility and duty of the 
schools to remake the social order, the 
author observes rather pessimistically that 
“the inertia of the educational organiza- 
tion will probably always tend to keep it 
somewhat behind, rather than ahead of the 
times.” 

A short list of questions and problems 
appears at the end of each of the twenty- 
four chapters in the volume. For the 
student who wishes to pass beyond the 
confines of a single text in American poli- 
tics, the bibliographical references are well 
selected and include the most recent con- 
tributions. Thirty-six excellent tables lend 
further clarity to the discussion. The texts 
of. the 1940 platforms of the Democratic 
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and Republican parties form the appendix 
of the book. A good index further eases 
the task of the reader. 

This very readable and thoughtful vol- 
ume is eloquent testimony to the impor- 
tance and ever growing interest of the field 
of American politics. 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


WESTPHAL, ALBERT C. F. The House 
Committee on Foreign Afairs. Pp. 268. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. $3.00. 


To Dr. Westphal has been assigned the 
task of analyzing the functioning and sig- 
nificance of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, so overshadowed, in public 
estimation and in the attention of scholars, 
by the more important Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. To this end he has 
utilized the mass of printed government 
documents and the,unprinted minutes and 
records of the Committee itself, and has 
had numerous interviews with some of its 
experienced members. Although the work 
professes to be primarily a study of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs rather than 
of the House of Representatives, it is ap- 
parent that the author cannot restrict his 
attention successfully to the Committee, 
any more than an oculist can content him- 
self with a study only of the iris of the 
eye. Frequently he finds himself dealing 
with the House of Representatives in a 
broad way, in relation to the Senate and 
to the Executive, notably when discussing 
the questions of embargo and neutrality 
legislation, used extensively to illustrate 
the work of the Committee. 

Even out of proportion to the secondary 
role of the House of Representatives, com- 
pared with the Senate, in the control of 
foreign affairs, the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is less important than the 
more conspicuous group in the Senate. It 
is overshadowed ‘by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, sometimes even in its 
own domain of foreign affairs, and shares 
interests in foreign affairs with still other 
committees. Except when the House has 
been dominated by the opposition party, 
the Committee has tended to be, increas- 
ingly so, the vehicle by which the admin- 
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istration seeks to hold in line the majority 
for its measures relating to the foreign 
service and to foreign policy, and the 
shield against opposition attacks in the 
shape of inquiries, hearings, and resolu- 
tions. Behind this political duty follows 
only a nervous shadow of democratic con- 
trol over foreign policy. 

The index is meager, mostly proper 
names and page numbers. There is no 
bibliography—the author says it is all 
familiar to every American student of gov- 
ernment. Although some sections are un- 
necessarily involved with unwieldy detail, 
the dissertation is a contribution to the 
“study of government, and, it is suggested, 
useful and instructive to legislators, par- 
ticularly to those who suddenly find them- 
selves members of the Committee. 

SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 

Yale University 


Carr, Ropert K. The Supreme Court and 
Judicial Review. Pp. xiv, 304. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
$1.50. f 
Mr. Carr states his thesis to be “that 

the Supreme Court is more readily studied 

and understood as a political agency, shar- 
ing with the President and Congress the 
power to govern, than it is as a judicial 
body applying strictly legal rules to con- 
stitutional questions.” This appears to 
imply that if the Court had never been 
anything but “a judicial body applying 
strictly legal rules to constitutional ques- 
tions,” it would not have been “a political 
agency.” In point of fact, Mr. Carr’s 
opening chapter shows conclusively that 
even when interpreting statute law, the 

Court often exercises a political discretion. 

The suggestion, therefore, that the higher 

visibility of the Court’s political role in the 

field of constitutional interpretation is due 
to its abandonment to that field of those 
methods which stamp it a judicial body, 
is not altogether persuasive. Weight must 

‘also be given the fact that a judicial read- 

ing of the Constitution is likely to have 

more extensive social consequences than is 

a judicial reading of a statute or of a rule 

of common law, and is harder to get rid of. 
In his succeeding chapters Mr. Carr 

treats his announced subject from a variety 
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of angles. The political factors of the 
Court’s assumption of the power to re- 
view acts of Congress are indicated. The 
element of political judgment involved in 
the exercise of judicial review in the two 
most important branches of constitutional 
law, those which stem from the commerce 
and due process clauses, is illustrated by 
an acute discussion of recent cases. The 
generous elbow room which the Court’s 
own rules purporting to limit judicial re- 
view leave it in deciding when to shoulder 
and when to avoid responsibility is shown 
in detail. Then follow chapters on “Per- 
sonality and Judicial Review,’ “Judicial 
Review under Fire,” and, finally, “The 
Power to Govern,” in which the pros and 
cons of judicial review are weighed. 

Mr. Carr concludes his volume with the 
general observation that “judicial review 
is a firmly established part of the American 
political process,” but one which is by “no 
means beyond the influence of public opin- 
ion and popular control.” He adds, more- 
over, his own opinion that it is “proper” 
for a frustrated majority to “exert pressure 
upon judges to see things its way,” that in 
fact “such pressure has always been forth- 
coming in our history, and has, more often 
than not, been successful.” That is to say, 
we have succeeded in keeping our cake and 
in eating it too. The trick is one which 
probably lies at the basis of democratic 
institutions generally. 

The importance of Mr. Carr’s book does 
not consist in the contribution it makes 
to the subject of which it treats, but in 
the contribution it makes to popular under- 
standing of that subject. Mr. Carr writes 
most engagingly. His selection and ar- 
rangement of materials reflect a high degree 
of literary craftsmanship. He has a quick 
eye for the significant issue, and notable 
skill in making its significance evident to 
lay comprehension. The work is a model 
of its genus and species, and deserves wide 
use. 

Epwarp S. CORWIN 

Princeton University 


Forn, ROBERT S., and ALBERT WAXMAN. 
Financing Government in Michigan. Pp. 
vi, 213. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1942. $1.00. 
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SHoRrT, Lroyp M., and Cart W. TILLER. 
The Minnesota Commission of Admin- 
istration and Finance, 1925-1939. Pp. 
xiii, 160. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1942. $2.00. 

The frontiers of public finance are be-` 
ing explored by research workers who are 
meticulously investigating particular prob- 
lems. Generalities are meaningless unless 
they may be enforced with specific illustra- 
tions of their applicability. Fortunately 
students of public finance will now have 
more data on two areas of interest, the 
financing of state and local government in 
Michigan and the rise and fall of the Min- 
nesota Commission of Administration and 
Finance. The authors of both studies 
agree upon the necessity of an efficient 
governmental organization and close ad- 
hérence to sound principles of fiscal control 
if public financing is to bring the most ef- 
fective results in the investment of the 
taxpayers’ dollars in public services. Al- 
though the studies are devoted essentially 
to financing government on the state level, 
with an additional analysis in the Michigan 
survey of local finances, they deal with 
phases of public finance which many of us 
may subconsciously neglect in this era of 
colossal Federal expenditures for the prose- 
cution of the war against the Axis Powers. 

Professor Ford and Mr. Waxman present 
a clear analysis of Michigan finances in the 
period 1913-40, which is made possible by 
the laborious accumulation of statistical 
data for the state and local governments. 
The state expenditures increased from $13,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $216,000,000 in 1939, 
virtually doubling during the 1930's, while 
local expenditures are estimated to have 
mounted from $43,700,000 in 1913 to 
$265,300,000 in 1939. Confronted with the 
problems of rapidly rising expenditures and 
a substantial state deficit, the authors sug- 
gest that economies may be enjoyed from 
the merit system, continued financial re- 
organization, further application of central- 
ized purchasing, administrative improve- 
ments, and reallocation of governmental 
functions. Much progress has already been 
accomplished along these lines, and further 
reforms are now in order. 

Professor Short and Mr. Tiller have pro- 
vided us with a history and an appraisal 
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' of a Minnesota attempt at state fiscal con- 


trol during the period 1925+39, which, like _ 


so many other American efforts to improve 
our governmental machinery, was only par- 
tially successful. A three-man commission 
“was established in 1925 to provide more 
effective control over accounting, auditing, 
budgeting, purchasing, printing, personnel, 
and stores. A unified and complete execu- 
tive budget was not realized, and the budg- 
et prepared did not necessarily represent 
the governor’s views. Upon this budget the 
Senate looked with indifference and pro- 
ceeded to provide its own estimates. The 
commission exercised some influence against 
wasteful expenditures, supervised allot- 
ments and: pre-audits, and audited local 
finances with considerable benefits; but the 
: Jack of accrual accounting thwarted ex- 
penditures control, centralized purchasing 
was not fully developed, and personnel 
policies were faulty. The work of the com- 
mission also suffered from inadequate ap- 
propriations for its work, it was under- 
staffed, and it encountered disinterested 
executives and hostile legislators. Never- 
theless, the authors conclude that the his- 
tory of the commission reveals “the basic 
soundness of the theory of central fiscal 
control through an agency responsible to 
and functioning on behalf of the chief 
executive,” and that against its deficiencies 
there must bé offset its several accomplish- 
ments. 
ALFRED G. BUEHLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Barnes, Instron R. The Economics of 
Public Utility Regulation. Pp. xxiv, 952. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1942. 
$5.00. 

In 1933, when ‘the impotence of state 
regulation had become manifest and Fed- 
“eral control was just beginning to supple- 

ment or even to displace it, William E. 

Mosher and Finla G. Crawford published 

their general critique entitled Public Utility 

Regulation. Since that date many new 

problems have arisen, new regulatory agen- 

cies have developed, and'a vast quantity 
of new material has. become available. 

This accumulation has been so great and 

the tempo of change so rapid that, although 

many have labored in the field, no one 
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has been able to perform the herculean 
task of synthesizing all this recent expe- 
rience. The present volume represents a 
partial effort in this direction. 

Professor Barnes restricts his inquiry to 
a selected list of subjects, to the work of 
the more active state commissions, the Fed- 
eral courts, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to problems arising for the most 
part in the electric power industry, and to 
the predefense period: Such delimitation, 
although necessary, is regrettable. Some 
of the best evidence concerning the defi- 
ciencies of public utility regulation is to 
be found in the fields of water supply, 
natural gas, communications, and urban 
transport, among the weaker state commis- 
sions, and in connection with the national 
defense emergency. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, this 
is the best book of its kind available. 


` Written primarily to serve the needs of 


students and teachers by a combination of 
case material and critical analysis, it is a 
model of fine workmanship. The subject 
matter is explored thoroughly, the material 
is well organized, the writing is clear and 
concise, the reference facilities are excel- 
lent. Unlike some who pursue their pas- 
sion for anonymity to the point of intel- 
lectual sterility, Professor Barnes exercises 
his critical faculties to arrive at discrimi- 
nating value judgments and presents his re- 
flections on controversial issues with a 
forthrightness that commands respect even 
among those who dissent from. his views. 
His conclusions with respect to valuation, 
holding companies, pricing policy, and se- 
curity issues are especially noteworthy. 
Opinions may differ with respect to the 
allocation of available space. Seven chap- 
ters or 230 pages are devoted to Valuation 
and Rate of Return, 87 to Holding Com- 
pany Structures, 56 to Regulation of Se- 
curity Issues, 54 to Regulation of Holding 
Companies, and 49 to the Instruments of 
Regulation—a total of 476 out of 887 
peges of text. Although these subjects are . 
important and the treatment of them is 
excellent, their relative significance scarcely 
entitles them to over one-half the total 
space—especially when this necessitates 
minimization of basic economic problems, 
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such as organization of production, efficient 
use of resources, mass distribution of serv- 
ice, technology, and management, or pre- 
cludes adequate analysis of new control 
institutions. The latter are more signifi- 
cant for this generation than all the fum- 
bling rationalizations of- courts 4nd com- 
missions on valuation. 

It is not clear whether this emphasis has 
been conditioned by the availability of case 
material or by the author’s predilections. 
In any event, the book deals more with 
traditional problems and institutions than 
with emergent ones; more with legal than 
with economic issues; more with finance, 
returns to capital, and the imperatives of 
the private enterprise system than with 
broad questions of future social and eco- 
nomic welfare, The result is an excellent, 
though somewhat limited, critical history 
of public utility regulation, a very useful 
textbook, but one that gives students rela- 
tively little insight into the shape of things 
to come. 

Horace M. GRAY 

University of Illinois 


KLEINSORGE, PAUL L. The Boulder Can- 
yon Project. Pp. xiv, 330. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 
1941. $3.50. 


Once upon a time it was thought that 
good pedagogy demanded that a teacher 
keep his pupils in ignorance as to his own 
ideas on any subject being discussed. One 
scans this volume without discovering what 
the author himself thinks about any of the 
things he discusses. President Theodore 
Roosevelt once said that it was almost im- 
moral for a man to take that side of a 
debate in which he did not believe. It is 
. your reviewer’s opinion that no one ought 
to write a book in an intensely contro- 
versial field unless he feels strongly about 
the subject. 

On the major points of controversy the 
' author states the position maintained by 
both advocates and opponents, but too 
seldom evaluates contending views or takes 
a position of his own. For instance, on 
page 283 the author mentions differing 
opinions, first; as to whether the southern 
California market required further con- 
siderable additions to its power supply, and 
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second, whether Boulder power could be 
sold at a price. to cover its cost. But there 
is no objective evidence to bulwark the 
two positions on either of these questions. 
The author simply cites the fact that there 
was this difference of opinion, and the 
further fact that events themselves in the 
form of increased demand settled the con- 
troversy in favor of the project; neverthe- 
less, the intelligent reader would like to 
have the data upon which the original esti- 
mates were made, and a statement of the 
degree to which events confirmed them. 

The most debatable aspect of the Boul- 
der Dam project had to do with its power 
possibilities, But to this part of the sub- 
ject there are only 60 pages, and of this, 
33 pages are on the purely expository side. 
The discussions in the remaining 27 pages 
seem to be hypothetical and superficial, 
and since the data used are for the year 
1931 they ignore a great deal of* definitive 
information on this subject developed dur- 
ing the next ten years. A statement of 
actual costs as of a later date would have 
been enlightening. 

The author raises the question of gov- 
ernment as against private enterprise. But 
his opinions are very loosely expressed. 
One might easily gather that he favors 
government ownership with close co-opera- 
tion with private enterprise. It is difficult 
to see how a student of water power proj- 
ects in California as of the years during 
which this project was developed could 
have avoided a hint of the bitterness of 
struggle, of the elaborate propaganda ef- 
forts of the private utilities to kill this 
particular project and others like it, or of 
the long-continued efforts of those who be- 


_ lieved in public power to get their views 


expressed in state and national legislation. 
Personally, I have always regretted the 
change of the name of this dam from 


_ Hoover Dam to Boulder Dam, even though 


there were supporting reasons for the 
change. But it was small business. On 
the other hand, Eliot Jones in his intro- 
duction seems to give too unqualified praise 
to President Hoover and Dr. Wilbur for 
the part they played in bringing this proj- 
ect to its ultimate fruition. I happen, 
personally, to recall the correspondence 
which the late George Woodruff, former 
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counsel to the Department of the Interior, 
had with Dr. Wilbur in urging him to per- 


mit the Government to build the works | 


at Boulder Dam rather than to allow them 
to be built by those who were to utilize 
the power. Neither President Hoover nor 
Dr. Wilbur was on that side of the fence 
which after years of struggle put this 


project through as a public, as contrasted | 


with a largely private, enterprise. 
In connection with the extensive litera- 


ture to which this project has given rise,’ 
this book has much historical material and’ 


many references to .other sources that a 
student of the subject might find valuable; 
but the book itself is poorly. organized and, 
‘standing alone, is too much a medley of 
isolated facts with too little of light, or 
leading. ` 
Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 
Washington, D. C. i 


Wricut, Davin McCorp. The Creation of 
Purchasing Power. Pp. xiv, 251. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1942. $3.00. l 
This volume, the seventy-second in the 

“Harvard Economic Studies” series, deals 

with one of the’ most fundamental and far- 

reaching problems of modern economics: 
that of finding, within the general frame- 
work of the capitalist system, adequate 
means for combating economic instability. 
Having lost faith in the price system as 


the sole effective means of overcoming eco- , 


nomic maladjustment, Professor Wright 
explores the role which deliberate creation 
of purchasing power might play in main- 
taining full employment. He begins with 
an analysis of the general characteristics 
of dynamic economic equilibrium and with 
a study of redistribution of wealth and the 
phenomenon of inflation in relation to the 
creation of purchasing power. Economic 
instability and cyclical movements are due, 
he thinks, to the combination of a rela- 
tively stable propensity to consume with 
“unavoidable discontinuities” in invest- 
ment outlet. To lessen instability, an en- 
deavor must be made to stabilize the money 
incomes of consumers during periods of 
low investment, a goal which cannot be 
achieved solely through bank credit con- 
trol and changes in bank policy, for “we 


„threatens. 
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have nowhere in our banking system . . 
a method of getting money income to peo- 
ple whose labor is not needed by private 
industry for the time being, but whose 
money income is essential to the sale of 
goods at the existing price, level.” 

After subjecting credit control, changes 
in bank-policy—such as those suggested by 
Mr.. Berle’s “Capital Credit Bank” scheme 
and Professor Fisher’s “100 per cent 
money” proposal—and velocity of circula- 
tion stimulators—such as taxation of “idle 
hoards,” stamped money, and pension and 
compulsory savings plans—to critical scru- 
tiny, and finding them wanting, Professor 
Wright explores the advantages and draw- 
backs of such direct methods of purchasing- 
power injection as deficit financing, social 
credit, and a miscellany of other schemes 
aiming at the achievement of the same 
general purpose. His own final conclu- 
sion is that injections of purchasing power 
to maintain consumption are definitely 
advisable both in periods of stagnation 
and whenever a serious cyclical downturn 
“To avoid the friction and 
perhaps unnecessary expense of deficit 
financing . . . a system of advances by 
the Federal Reserve Banks to the Govern- 
ment with a small service charge might be ' 
best. . . . To avoid an overexpansion of 
credit generated by such advances the 
Board should be given a broad power to 
raise or lower reserve requirements and 
to recommend the imposition of special 
taxes.” His plan for purchasing-power 
creation, which entails no burden for in- 
terest charges, would, Professor Wright 
believes, permit us gradually “to wipe out 
slums, both urban and rural, to set up a 


high standard of health, housing, and edu- 


cation, and to inaugurate numerous other 
policies which would eliminate many of ` 
the evils which distress us most.” ; 
Lack of space makes impossible a de- 
tailed critical discussion of Professor 
Wright’s able book, which is to be wel- 
comed both for its own original, proposals 
and for the convenient critical summary 
of similar plans advanced by others which 
it contains. In setting forth his own views 
the author has frankly stated and dili- 
gently explored many of the possible ob- 
jections to them and many of the dan- 
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gers and difficulties which they involve. 
He has proceeded cantiously and judi- 
ciously throughout, and, on the whole, has 
provided able and well-reasoned support 
for the thesis’ that a clearly thought-out 
and carefully administered program of 
purchasing-power creation may prove to 
be an effective means of combating the 
injurious effects of economic instability. 
Wittram G. WELK 
United States Tariff Commission 


ATWATER, ELTON. American Regulation 
of Arms Exports. Pp. x, 287. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1941. $2.00. 


This is a careful historical survey of our 
policies governing arms exports since 1793. 
Professor Atwater has divided his subject 
into three periods. The first was char- 
acterized by no regulation. Secretary of 
State Jefferson told the British minister in 
1793 that our citizens were “free to make, 
vend and export arms,” but our Govern- 
ment would not protect arms shipments 
destined for one belligerent if seized by 
the other on the high seas (p. 8). This 
remained our consistent policy until 1905, 
when the second period commenced. 

“Since revolutionary activity in the Car- 
ibbean and Central American area could 
easily complicate the problem of protecting 
the newly acquired Panama Canal as well 
as disturb American property and invest- 
ments in that region .. .” (p. 37), we 
slowly began to modify our policy. First 
we refused to send arms freely to the Do- 
minican Republic, After 1912 we repeat- 
edly used regulation of arms exports to 
favor one side or the other in Mexico’s 
revolutionary politics, and this was true 
also to a less degree in Cuba, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. This was gradually modi- 
fied to permit the Washington minister of 
the nation in question to pass on arms 
shipments to his country. From 1919 to 
1929 we joined with other major powers in 
“what seems to have been the first or- 
ganized attempt to apply an international 
arms embargo against a particular country” 
(p. 122), and forbade arms exports to 
China. The project was unsuccessful: we 
were more conscientious than our col- 
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leagues. In 1930 we stopped arms exports 
to Brazilian revolutionists; that is, we ex- 
tended our policy of discouraging Carib- - 
bean area revolutions to a more distant 
Latin American country. 

The third period begins. in 1934 and is 
characterized by a policy of regulating arms 
exports to discourage foreign wars and to 
keep the United States out of wars, “It 


* had its roots largely-in the increasing popu- 


lar suspicion of munitions manufacturers 

..” (p. 171). We joined other nations 
in 1934-35 in prohibiting the sale of muni- 
tions to Bolivia and Paraguay then fighting 
over the Chaco. Congress established in 
1935 a permanent licensing system for the 
export of arms, and ordered an impartial 
embargo against belligerent states upon the 
President’s finding that war existed. This 
was applied to the Italo-Ethiopian War 
and the Spanish Civil War, but not to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict because of our sym- 
pathy with China. The President simply 
failed to recognize that war existed there. 
Instead, he persuaded arms and airplane 
manufacturers not to send equipment to 
Japan. Russia received similar discrimina- 
tory treatment in her war against Finland. 
Incidentally, our munitions makers appear 
in good light in this study. Early in 1939 
vain efforts were made to amend the law 
so as to penalize aggressor nations. Then, 
three months after World War II began, it 
was finally replaced by the late familiar 
measure with its cash-and-carry provisions 
and prohibition of our citizens and ships 
from entering combat areas. Repeal of the 
mandatory arms embargo was a step back 
to international law and our century-old 
policy,, hence justified. But the cash-and- 
carry provision was an unneutral departure, 
since it was a novel change favoring one 
side after the war began. 

Professor Atwater concludes that we 
rarely want to be really neutral, that there- 
fore discretion should be allowed the Presi- 
dent in neutrality laws, that such laws do 
not keep us out of war (in fact this coun- 
try has been the first to apply them with 
that purpose in mind), and that regulation 
of arms exports by itself has probably in- 
fluenced the outcome of only third-class 
conflicts. His reasoning throughout seems 
sound and logical, and his material is well 
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organized. My adverse criticisms are few. 
In the pursuit of clarity he at times be- 
comes repetitious. The space (72 pages) 
devoted to Mexico seems disproportion- 
ately large. The 1937 neutrality law is the 
least satisfactorily handled. An appendix 
containing texts of our important neutrality 
legislation would have been welcome. But 
the book is scholarly and readable and 
should be required redding for the congres- 
sional committees which pass on our next 
neutrality legislation, if any. i 
DoxnarD L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


Lowe, Marvin E. The British Tarif 
Movement. Pp. vii, 133. 
American, Council on Public Affairs, 
1942; Paperbound: $2.00; Clothbound, 
$2.50. 

Davis, Husu O. America’s Trade Equal- 
ity Policy. Pp. x, 137. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Paperbound: $2.50; Clothbound: 
$3.00. 


_ These monographs are complementary. 

‘Each deals with a momentous break with 
traditional trade policy during the interim 
between the two World Wars. The first 
traces the progress of the tariff reform 
movement in England, culminating in the 
establishment of protectionism after eighty 
years of free trade. The second traces the 
official American attitude toward the most- 
favored-nation clause since 1776, with 
emphasis on factors explaining the long 
adherence to the conditional form and 
interpretation and those accounting for 
the shift to the unconditional since 1923. 
This shift is interwoven with the Hull 
trade agreements program, whose aim is 
freer trade through negotiation based on 
a broader concept of equality of treatment. 
The timeliness of the simultaneous publica- 
tion of these two studies is obvious in view 
of the close collaboration of Great Britain 
and the United States in the war effort and 
the need of co-ordinating their trade poli- 
cies when peace shall come. In laying the 
groundwork for such co-ordination, serious 
attention will have to be given to these 
opposite trends in policy, as well as to pro- 
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found trade changes induced by the war 
itself. 

Professor Lowe seeks to explain the per- 
sistence of the protectionist drive from the 
days of Joseph Chamberlain, and its ulti- 
mate triumph in 1932; and to evaluate 
this triumph as an attempted cure for the 
nation’s ills and as a contribution to war- 
breeding economic nationalism. The chap- 
ter headings suggest the plan of treatment: 
Tariffs and Wars; Pre-War Years, 1910- 
1914; Protectionism and World War I; 
The Post-War Struggle; Safeguarding Poli- 
cies; The Effects of Depression; and Pro- 
tectionism Victorious. In each are ana- 
lyzed the beliefs, the attitudes, and the 
pressures of particular interests, groups, 
and leaders, and the effect of basic eco- 
nomic changes upon them. So skillfully 
are the shifting scenes presented that the 
reader is left with a clear, unconfused im- 
pression of the movement. 

The author’s sympathies are apparent, 
but his work is,’on the whole, well poised 
and thoroughly documented. He empha- 
sizes that “throughout the period 1910- 
1932 the ‘tariff movement refused to ac- 
knowledge defeat, always rallying after ` 
repeated blows until the world-wide sweep 
of unparalleled economic depression made 
its progress irresistible’; these catastro- 
phic events struck deathblows to laissez 
faire, weakened the forces behind it, and 
strengthened the exponénts of increased 
control; the circumstances of 1929-32 dis- 
credited the Left and made the victory 
of the Tory protectionist Right inevitable. 
The succumbing of Britain (the first and 
most thoroughly industrialized nation) to 
protection “demonstrates that- the old era 
of laissez faire has passed and that a new 
form of control economy, the tragic ‘im- 
plications of which are only today evident, 
has taken its place.” In the Introduction, 
Dr. Percy W. Bidwell comments that these 
implications “need be tragic only if eco- 
nomic planning is visualized as an autono- 
mous national venture and not as a fea- 
ture of a new world order.” 

Dr. Davis’ subject is more specialized 
and technical, viz., the course and signifi- 
cance of American handling of the most- 
favored-nation clause. He is concerned 
primarily with political aspects, with de- 
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termining forces, with the place of the 
clause in the evolution of our foreign pol- 
icy, and with America’s contribution to 
the shaping and preservation of this device 
in the diplomacy of the world. 

Dr. Davis finds that the conditional form 
owes its evolution to conditions within the 


United States to a greater extent than is - 


true of the Monroe Doctrine—to its identi- 
fication with equality of treatment, to fear 
of foreign entanglements, and, later, to 
faith in its effectiveness in opening and 
expanding markets for the swelling vol- 
ume of exportable products. Thus, early 
espoused, it was adhered to, with minor 
modifications, through the low-tariff era 
preceding the Civil War and the high-tariff 
period thereafter, until the impact of world 
events culminating in the World War and 
its aftermath brought a reversal. 

While recognizing occasional lapses and 
indefensible positions taken, Dr. Davis sees 
throughout our history a basically con- 
sistent stand for equality of treatment. 
The training received in more than a cen- 
tury of bargaining for equality has been 
of inestimable value in connection with 
the present trade agreements program, 
which he. regards as.similar in principle 
and practice to the commercial policy rec- 
ommended in Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. Ability to negotiate trade agree- 
ments in the face of almost insurmountable 
obstacles has perhaps preserved the most- 
favored-nation clause. Courage in broad- 
ening its scope and acknowledging ex- 
ceptions to the unconditional form may 
preserve its life as exceptions in the past 
saved the conditional form. However, in 
his Introduction, Dr. W. S. Culbertson 
warns against abuses in the name of “ex- 
ceptions,” condemns British Empire policy 
as discriminatory, and contends that, espe- 

` cially in view of lend-lease and other aid, 
the British Empire should, at the very 
least, extend to American trade and finance 
the equality to which they are entitled 
under the basic principles of sound com- 
mercial policy. 

More careful editing and revision would 
have enhanced the merit of this otherwise 
scholarly work. 

Pau S. PERCE 

Oberlin College 
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Pancoast, OMAR, Jr. Occupational Mo- 
bility. Pp. ix, 155. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. $1.75. 
Economic and labor conditions being 

such as they are, this would seem to be 

a very timely book. It is a study of eco- 

nomic theory with implications of consid- 

erable significance to democracy. 

The problem with which the author deals 
is that of unemployment with its broader 
aspects, “how to allocate our labor supply 
to obtain the optimum employment of hu- 
man resources.” The author points out 
that there is little agreement regarding the 
policies that democratic government should 
follow in dealing with this problem. He 
shows that unless democratic methods can 
achieve as efficient an economic organiza- 
tion as totalitarianism, the former are likely 
to be displaced by the latter. 

The solution proposed by the author is 
the increase of employment and general 
economic efficiency through planned occu- 
pational mobility. The plan envisages a 
program of widespread training, largely 
through the public school system, to enable 
workers to go into those fields where earn- 
ings are higher. 

A large share of the book is devoted to 
a detailed explanation of the ways in which 
occupational mobility might be expected to 
increase employment and improve eco- 
nomic efficiency. The author’s argument 
runs as follows: If workers are given the 
training to enable them to enter those 
fields where earnings are higher, the earn- 
ings of the better-paid classes will tend 
downward; but as the oversupply of cheap 
labor in other fields is reduced, earnings 
of the poorer part of the population will 
tend upward. This transfer of income 
from the richer to the poorer classes will 
increase ‘consumptive demands. Further- 
more, greater opportunities for capital in- 
vestments will prevail in the areas entered 
by more trained workers, due to the reduc- 
tion in labor costs. At the same time, an 
increase in investments may be expected 
in the capital goods industries, due to the 
growth of mechanization in those areas 
from which labor is being drawn and where 
labor costs are rising. 

Much of the book is devoted to an analy- 


-sis of the above propositions, and an exami- 
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nation of their possible effects upon the 


economic system. The author poses such - 


questions as: If a general program of 
training for skills were applied on a na- 
tional basis, would this result in net addi- 
tions to total employment? And if there 
is some displacement of the less efficient 
workers by the more efficient, will the net 
change in total employment be an increase 
or a decrease? 

The outstanding contribution of the vol- 
ume lies in the fact that it offers a 
stimulating analysis of the problem of 
employment in relation to production in a 
democratic society. The work well de- 
serves reading. Many of the conclusions 
seem too plausible, but they at least furnish 
a new and original approach. 

The volume is offered only as an initial 
analysis of a highly complex problem. The 
book is less clear when it comes to such’ 
questions as: Who is to determine when a 
field has sufficient trained workers, ‘and 
-when are trainees to be shifted to other 
fields? When and how are such decisions 
to be made, and how in a democratic so- 
ciety is the pressure of vested interests to 
be avoided? And will not the planning of 
occupational mobility eventually necessi- 
tate the arbitrary decisions and regimenta- 
tion which the author decries as character- 
istic of totalitarianism? It is to be hoped 
that further treatment of the subject will 
devote more attention to the problems of 


practical application in a political democ-. 


racy. 
THOMAS RUSSELL FISHER 
Syracuse University 


Davin, PauL T. Barriers to Youth Em- 


ployment. Pp..x, 110. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1942. 
$1.75. 


This volume, one of thirty describing the 
investigations undertaken by the American 
Youth Commission, “is. concerned with 
some of the more conspicuous obstacles 
which frequently seem to stand in the way 
of youth employment.” It consists of eight 
chapters. ‘The first and second describe the 
general background of youth employment 
in terms of age differentials in numbers 
employed and unemployed, and thus dem- 
onstrate. the distinctive impact of unem- 
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ployment on young workers. There follow 
four chapters on specific barriers to youth 
employment, including: (1) controls over 
entrance to occupations; (2) seniority, 
work-sharing, and employment stabilization 
programs; (3) legal restrictions on child 
labor; and (4) minimum wage laws. Two 
concluding chapters propose revisions in 
juvenile wage policies and in general em- 
ployment policies for young workers. 

It is the author’s purpose to show that: 
(1) young workers suffer more serious un- 


‘employment than do older members of the 


labor force, because of obstacles imposed 
by society and by smaller associations and 
interest groups within it; (2) theré is a 
“deep-seated belief among adults that it 
really.does not matter if youth are unem- 
ployed”; and (3) a “lifting of barriers to 
youth employment would increase oppor- 
tunities for youth more than it would re- 
duce them for adults.” On this foundation, 
he builds proposals for specific changes in 
current practices, with special reference to 
entrance arrangements for the skilled pro- 
fessions and apprenticeship, admission to 
unions, seniority provisions, share-the-work 
plans, employment stabilization programs, 
the procedure involved in issuing work per- 
mits for child workers, the stipulation of 
minimum wages for children, and general 
wage and employment policy for learners, 
apprentices, and threshold workers. 

In brief criticism, it may be said that 
this reviewer regards as unfortunate the 
extensive attention and space devoted to 
details of seniority, employment stabiliza- 
tion, and work-spreading programs, All 
this material has been more adequately and 
critically appraised in the literature of the 
field. It appears reasonable that the whole 
argument might have been strengthened if, 
instead, the particular significance of these 
factors in youth unemployment were men- 
tioned and, in addition, readers were pro- 
vided with more detail as to ‘the unem- 
ployed youth, their sex distribution by ages, 
their educational preparation for employ- 
ment, their aptitudes and abilities. Studies 
in process elsewhere appear to indicate that 
there-are and have been numerous unfilled 
employment opportunities for youth, op- 
portunities that were unfilled because avail- 
able candidates were improperly educated 
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or trained or because no applicants were 
directed toward them. It is entirely pos- 
sible that these openings may have been as 
important. in the total picture as the ob- 
stacles or barriers described here in such 
detail. 

On the other hand, however, it should 
be said that the present volume does an 
excellent job of pointing to the restrictive 
effects exerted by several highly important 
obstacles to youth employment. More- 
over, the author’s suggestions for changes 
are both practical and economically sen- 
sible. Finally, the volume is well written 
and well organized, and represents a highly 
worth-while contribution to the literature 
of labor economics, 

DALE YODER 

University of Minnesota 


Ditton, Contey HALL. International La- 
bor Conventions. Pp. xii, 272. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1942. $3.00. i 
Right from the start, the International 

Labor Organization became a split person- 
ality. It possessed the outward forms of a 
political organization with legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial attributes. Like the 
near-beer of an earlier day, it looked like 
government, it functioned like government, 
but it had no authority. Lacking that, it 
fortunately evolved into a tremendously 
useful body for formulating industrial and 
social standards, serving as a clearing house 
of information and as a facilitating agency 
for promoting a program of standardization 
and social appeasement. 

The present study is a careful and de- 
tailed analysis of the near-governmental 
functions of the I.L.O. on the legislative 
and judicial sides. Like the I. L. O., this 
study is done in parallel columns. It ex- 
amines the process of revising conventions 
(multilateral treaties) in three separate 
chapters, which follow a general introduc- 
tion on the origin and background of the 
LL.O., with emphasis on the legal nature 
of its constitution. The three chapters on 
Revision are followed by three on Inter- 
pretation. These two parts of the study 
are succeeded by a chapter on the “Effect 
on Treaty Law and Technique” of the 
I.L.O. system. The concluding chapter ties 
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up the discussion of interpretation and 
revision and returns the reader to the basic 
theme. 

It seems to the reviewer that the chapter 
on “Effect on Treaty Law and Technique” 
might better have followed the introduc- 
tory chapter immediately, since it furnishes 
the constitutional background of the I.L.O. 
and its significance for international law 
and procedures. The technical minutiae of. 
amendment, revision, interpretation, and 
application, which constitute the bulk of 
the volume, would then have been seen 
more clearly, despite all their.dreary and 
Pickwickian complications, against the 
backdrop of constitutional reality. 

The study is a valuable contribution to 
the technical literature of the revision and 
interpretation of multilateral treaties. It 
concludes on a cautious note: 

“The techniques of interpretation and 
revision of labor conventions aré at present 
only in the formative stage. Interpretation 
is not uniform, and without an additional 
international body giving official interpreta- 
tions there is little likelihood that any great 
degree of uniformity will be attained. The 
process of revision is not yet satisfactory 
from the point of view of the needs of the 
Organization. Procedural and legal diffi- 
culties will possibly require new adjust- 
ments in the future.” 

LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 

Washington, D. C. 


Rossins, JAMES J. The Government of 
Labor Relations in Sweden. Pp. xii, 367. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. $3.50. 

The economic aspects of collective bar- 
gaining in Sweden have received consider- 
able attention in this country in recent 
years. In this book the political and juridi- 
cal side of Swedish union-management re- 
lations is comprehensively examined for the 
first time. The first half of the book deals 
with the development of unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, by industries, and 
with the system of collective contracts be- 
tween corresponding industry groups which 
has gradually evolved over the past half- 
century. This evolutionary process reached 
a new and unprecedented stage in the late 
thirties, with the conclusion of two “all- 
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industry” agreements between the federa- 
tion of employers’ associations and the fed- 
eration of trade unions. The first of these 
established a uniform procedure for all 
union-management negotiations, and a top 
joint governing body for settling difficult 
unresolved disputes; the second provided 
for the periodic adjustment during the war 
period of practically all wage rates in the 
-country in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living. 

The subject matter of the second half 
centers around the functioning of the Labor 
Court, a tripartite (union-management- 
government) body established in 1929 to 
adjudicate disputes over the interpretation 
and application of collective contracts. In 
Sweden a sharp distinction is made be- 
tween such disputes and “interest” disputes 
—i.e., those which arise when a contract 
has expired and a new one is being nego- 
tiated. The twin laws which established 
the Labor Court forbid the use of strikes 
and lockouts in the first-named type of 
dispute. The complainant party’s only re- 
course in such controversies—~after ordi- 
nary negotiations have failed—is to insti- 


tute civil action before the Court, and its: 


only remedy is money damages. There is 
no appeal from the Court’s decisions. In 
the case of “interest” disputes there is no 
legal injunction against stoppages of work, 
and in practice the state intervenes in such 
disputes only to the extent of sending in 
conciliators’to help bring about a voluntary 
settlement. Despite the interest which at- 
taches to the structure and operation of 
the Labor: Court, it is- clear that the out- 
standing feature of the government’s rela- 
tionship to the labor market is the small 
extent to which it exercises regulatory 
power over the parties to the collective 
employment contract. 


In the concluding chapter, the author 


discusses some basic questions concerning 
the role of labor unions and employers’ 
associations within the framework of demo- 
cratic national government. The most im- 
portant of these is the question as to what 
will be the eventual outcome of the evo- 
lutionary process in the “private” govern- 
ment of the conditions of employment un- 
der democracy. While the question is 
stated in general terms, the discussion is 
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developed almost entirely in terms of 
Swedish experience and the Swedish organi- 
zational setup. This is an admissible re- 
striction, since in no other democratic ` 
country—possibly excepting Great Britain 
—has the evolution proceeded far enough 
to reveal any distinct outlines of a pattern 
of change. However, even as regards Swe- 
den, Dr. Robbins carefully avoids giving 
odds to any of the several’ future possi- 
bilities which he poses. He simply says, in 
effect, that any one of a number of things 
may happen: The worker and employer 


“associations may continue to exist and 


function in much the same way as, they 
have done in the past, except for the 
gradual abandonment of the use of coercive 
action; they may be dissolved or ‘“dis- 
armed” by the state; they may be merged 
with the state and continue to function as 
“public organs”; or they may. join forces 
without governmental sanction, as a means 
of exercising monopolistic economic power 
and of exerting pressure on the political 
authority. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, it is possible 
to state in somewhat more positive terms 
what the eventualities are likely to be. 
Granting that the United Nations are vic- - 
torious in the present struggle—the only 
outcome under which Sweden’s democratic 
institutions can conceivably continue to 
exist—there is a strong likelihood that in 
the future a larger and larger segment of 
the country’s industrial enterprise will be- 
come socially owned, while at the same 
time the workers and the managers of en- 
terprise, organized primarily by industries, 
will continue to bargain with each other 
over the terms of employment on much 
the same basis as at present. Strikes- and 
lockouts will in all probability be perma- 
nently discarded as alternatives to peace- 
able negotiations. Increased socialization 
of ownership is likely because the workers 
of Sweden, in addition to their economic 
organizations, have built up a powerful 
and unified political organization—the 
Social-Democratic Party—which today 
commands the allegiance of a large ma- 
jority of the country’s population, both 
rural and urban, and which will almost 
certainly continue to dominate the Riksdag 
and the government for many years to 
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come. However, even though all enterprise 
should become socially owned, the basic 
nonidentity of viewpoint between workers 
and managers regarding the terms of em- 
ployment within a given industry will re- 
main—except that the managers, instead 
of representing private owners and share- 
holders, will have to uphold the interests 
of the general public vis-à-vis the workers’ 
narrower group interests. Hence the need 
for a continuation of organization and bar- 
gaining along the present lines. 
PAuL H. NORGREN 
Bethesda, Md. 


Topes, CHARLOTTE. William H. Sylvis and 
the National Labor Union. Pp. 128. 
New York: International Publishers, 
1942. 75¢. 

This little book is not a full-length por- 

trait of William Sylvis; neither is it a 


complete history of the “National Labor’ . 


Union,” the subtitle of the work.. A short 
introductory chapter sets forth a few of 
the facts of the early life of Sylvis. The 
rest of the book consists largely of quota- 
tions from the speeches and writings of 
Sylvis ‘setting forth his views as to the 
program of the National Labor ‘Union. 

Sylvis was a molder by trade and a 
leader in the formation of local unions in 
that- craft. When a national union of 
molders was formed just before the open- 
ing of the Civil War, Sylvis was elected 
to the presidency of it. Since his interests 
transcended those of mere craftism, in- 
cluding support of woman suffrage, green- 
backism, craft membership for Negroes, 
and world-wide organization of working- 
men, he was first influential in‘ the creation 
of the National Labor Union and served as 
its president, but secondly came into close 
connection with Karl Marx and the latter’s 
International Workingman’s Association, 
“The First International.” 

The unfortunate death of Sylvis caused 
by an obscure stomach ailment while he 


was still a young man—42 years in 1869— ` 


removed from the labor movement of the 
1860’s a man whose views were prophetic, 
far in advance of his times,’ and certainly 
more social than his contemporary and 
rival Jonathan Fincher, and the future 
labor leader Samuel Gompers. l 
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Perhaps it was the social vision revealed 
in Sylvis’ speeches and writings that inter- 
ested the author of this book. Maybe also 
the correspondence between Karl Marx 


- and Sylvis tending to bring about a parallel 


movement: of European and American 


‘workers was’ not without its interest to 


Miss Todes. ; 

Although this book puts in one place. the 
known material about William Sylvis, it 
does not add to the information already 
available in Commons and Associates’ vol- 
umes of Documentary History of American 
Labor. 

Matcotm KEIR 
Dartmouth College 


TRACHTENBERG, ALEXANDER. History of 
Legislation for the Protection of Coal 
_ Miners in Pennsylvania, 1824-1915. Pp. 
xvi, 239. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1942. $2.75. ' 


This book is the result of the author’s 
postgraduate studies at Yale University 
during the. years 1913-15. Its issuance 
after a lapse of more than a quarter- 
century is explained in the Foreword by 
the statement that no similar study has 
been published in the intervening period. 

The scope of the work can be briefly out- 
lined: there are two short chapters which 
deal with early English and early Penn- 
sylvania legislation that aimed to increase 
the safety of miners; the heart of the book 
deals with the history of coal-mining legis-' 
lation in the state of Pennsylvania during 


„the half-century following 1859, Attention 


is paid to both anthracite and bituminous 
coal mining. . i 

The author treats with two types of 
data—bills before the legislature, both 
those which were passed and those which 
failed of passage, either initially or after 
repeated submission. His second concern 
is with the decision of the courts and the 
influence that the judiciary exerted in 


, strengthening, weakening, or nullifying the 


action of the legislature- On the whole, 


_ the courts were, better than one might have 


expected; only an occasional judge thought 
himself wiser than the legislature. 

Several points of interest emerge from 
reading Trachtenberg’s monograph. Most 
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remedial legislation apparently was a guilt- 
reaction to the appalling waste of periodic 
mining catastrophes. Although the miners 
and their friends would plead for the en- 
actment of a particular safety statute, they 
had little chance of success until they were 
able to call for support on entombed 
corpses, widowed mothers, and orphaned 
children. 

The author makes much of the role that 
the miners themselves played in securing 
the passage of remedial legislation. That 
they played a part cannot be doubted, but 
it is questionable whether the author cor- 
rectly assessed his evidence. There is 

. much in his book to suggest that the public 
—that part of it which was neither miners 
nor mine owners—held the balance of 
power in the legislature and determined 
the rate at which measures for the pro- 
tection of coal miners were enacted. 

As a historical catalogue of names and 
dates of Pennsylvania Jaws dealing with 
the inspection of gases in the mines, the 
control of company stores, the appointment 
of checkers at the pit heads, and limita- 
tions upon the age and hours of work of 
minors—as such a catalogue, Trachten- 
berg’s book is useful. But it has great 
shortcomings as a study in social change, 
for the author fails to treat of the under- 
lying forces which set the stage for the 
legislative struggles, or of the way in 
which these forces clashed and were re- 
solved. This book gives every evidence 
of having been a first study by a graduate 
student. 

ELI GINZBERG 

Columbia University 


Boone, Gtapys. The Women’s Trade 
Union Leagues in Great Britain and the 
United States of America. Pp. 283. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942, $3.50. 


The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America is an interesting and detailed his- 
torical account of these two organizations 
within the larger labor and feminist move- 
ments. The two leagues have had as their 
major objective the organizing of women 
into trade unions—membership has been 
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open to groups and individuals accepting 
their purposes. Thus the leagues have 
acted as interpreters of labor conditions 
and the special needs of women workers, 
through a mixed membership—women of 


‘leisure and wage earners. 


To many readers the book will furnish 
a delightful record of the devotion and 
energy of the pioneers in the Women’s 
Trade Union League of America—Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, Mary Drier, Lenora 
O’Reilly, Ethel Smith, Rose Schneiderman, 
Agnes Nestor, Mary Anderson, and Eliza- 
beth Christman, to name but a few. And 
the book recalls the work of those active 
in the British league—Mrs. Emma Pater- 
son, Mary Macarthur, Gertrude Tuckwell. 

The need for the existence of these 
Women’s Trade Union Leagues to advance 
the economic status of women workers 
came from the following causes: the age 
of the workers, their lack of industrial 
skills, their relatively short periods of em- 
ployment, their special problems as women, 
and the closed doors of many trade unions. 
In general, progressive women were striv- 
ing for equal rights in the political, eco- 
nomic, and educational fields. The Wom- 
en’s Trade Union Leagues represent one 
of many efforts in the woman’s movement 
and the labor movement to meet these 
problems. The leagues have always con- 
sidered their work to be educational in- 
the broad sense. They conducted classes, 
trained leaders, lobbied for protective legis- 
lation, created an understanding among 
women’s groups of the special problems of 
women workers, and undoubtedly aided in 


. opening membership for women in many 


trade unions, and organized women in 
others. In 1921, the British Women’s 
Trade Union League was absorbed by the 
Trades Union Congress; the American 
league continues its work with an ever 
changing program to meet the needs of 
working women. 

Dr. Gladys Boone does not dodge the 
controversy which exists as to the validity 
of this type of organization to meet the 
special needs of women workers, but no 
final appraisal is offered; the opposing 
points of view are presented. The work 
is carefully documented and available sta- 
tistical data are included. It is fortunate 
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that so capable, careful, and sympathetic 
a scholar as Dr. Boone has made this his- 
torical study available to us. 

i ALMA HERBST 
Ohio State University 


Pore, Liston. Millhands and Preachers. 
Pp. xvi, 369. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $4.00. 

We are in the midst of a war in 
which our ultimate objective, after self- 


preservation, is the establishment of a. 


postwar order more just and stable than 
the last. one. : 

Virtually all groups now concerned with 
postwar planning place emphasis both upon 
economic policies and upon religious and 
moral principles relevant to international 
reconstruction. ‘To ‘what extent and in 
what manner religious and economic insti- 
tutions influence each other are therefore 
questions of immediate concern. This fact 
gives special timeliness to-the publication 
of Millhands and Preachers, a study of the 
interaction of cotton mills and churches in 
Gaston County, North Carolina, by Pro- 
fessor Liston Pope of Yale University Di- 
vinity School. : 

Mr. Pope traces the rise of textile mills 
during the last sixty years in a county 
mainly agricultural before 1880. From the 
small farms of the region, impoverished 
farmers came to seek a living in the mill 
villages. The churches‘not only helped to 
mold these individualistic farmers into a 
docile labor force, but also assisted the 
new industry by creating opinion favorable 
to'it, and by occasional direct participation 
of religious leaders in the organization of 
mills, 

The mills, in turn, contributed to the 
growth of churches by direct financial aid, 
and indirectly by providing a background 
of increasing population and economic ex- 
pansion. The: churches grew in member- 
ship and wealth as the mills developed. 

Discussing the influence of the churches 
on the mills, Mr. Pope points out that the 
high degree of social control prevailing in 
mill villages from the outset inevitably in- 
cluded. control over village churches, In 
the beginning, however, the mills exerted 
less influence on the churches than they 
do now. 


‘social life effectively. 
‘question specifically for Gaston County 


N 
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Religious institutions in Gaston County, 
on the contrary, were considerably more 
active in helping to mold economic life 


_ sixty years ago than they are at present. 


“During the period as a whole, economic 
factors have more nearly shaped religious 
institutions than been shaped by them.” 
As a rule, “ministers and churches have 
shown no inclination to censure or modify 
economic conditions . . .” and, moreover, 
“have failed to stand in opposition to 
practices of the mills even when challenged 
to do so.” . This failure was particularly 
conspicuous in the Communist-led strike at 
Gastonia in 1929, 

In large part, the unwillingness of Gaston 
County ministers to criticize the textile in- 
dustry or attempt regulation of it has been 
due to lack of knowledge of economic and 
social affairs. In view of this lack, Mr. 
Pope pertinently asks whether ministers 
can criticize or help to mold economic or 
He answers this 


ministers in terms of their need for a 
more realistic analysis of the economic 
situation in the county. 

In his final paragraph, Mr. Pope presents 
his more general conclusions that “reli- 
gious institutions can be a source of culture 
transformation only as they transcend the 
immediate culture in which they function,” 
and that “transcendence will be of no sig- 
nificance .. . unless it produces institutional 
antagonism at many points to economic life 
as organized at present, thereby impelling 
to criticism of existing conditions and posi- 
tive steps toward social change.” 

These conclusions are recommended for 
serious consideration to all religious, insti- 
tutions, peace commissions, and other bod- 
ies now’ devoting themselves to the all- 
important task of preparing the way for a 
new world order after the war. 

The book is excellently indexed and has 
an extensive and well-selected bibliography. 

; ; Mary L. ELY 

Workers Education Bureau, 

New York City 


FINK, ARTHUR E. The Field of Social 
-Work. Pp. x, 518. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1942. $3.00. 
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About 1930 there appeared four books 


intended to introduce students and other- 


beginners to the field of social work. Un- 
wittingly these works marked the end of 
an era. Since 1934 only one such book 
has been published, that is, only one be- 
fore Fink’s Field of Social Work. Natu- 
rally this latest volume will be welcomed 
by those who wish an up-to-date text. But 
Fink does more than continue old narra- 
tives and supply new statistics. He has 
written a different kind of book. His view- 


point and interpretation are more distinc- 


tive than his additions to information 
previously available in general works. He 
not only tells about the influence of psy- 
chiatry and related disciplines; he writes 
in the language of a psychiatric social 
worker. Thus he conveys to his readers 
something of the spirit as well as the overt 
activities of contemporary social workers. 
All this he does in a style that, on the 
whole, is clear and interesting. 

“Each chapter begins with a brief his- 
_ torical account of the development of the 

work, proceeds to an analysis of philosophy 
and practice, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of job requirements, professional asso- 
ciations and training, and trends” (Pref- 
ace). Finally, there is a case summary of 
ten to twenty pages, interlarded with gen- 
eralizations of ‘various kinds, 

While the reviewer regards this as easily 
the best published introduction to social 
work, he is disappointed in several features 
of the book. Whether intentionally or not, 
` Fink gives the impression that public and 
private social work are quite different in 
persons ‘served and in skills employed. 
Perhaps this is- because his chapter headings 
constitute a classification neither of needs, 
services, nor agencies. The various kinds 
of case work -are discussed most fully, al- 
beit with more social work jargon than 
seems necessary. The chapter on group 
work is quite inadequate, due partly, no 
doubt, to the undeveloped state of the 
field. The term “community organiza- 
tion,” concerning which the author is a 
bit apologetic, is a catchall for program 
planning and promotion, interagency rela- 
tions, financing, and administrative proce- 
dures. Again the author is probably re- 
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flecting the confusion that exists among 
social workers themselves. 
STUART A. QUEEN 
Washington University i 


MacIver, R. M. Social Causation. Pp. 
x, 414. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1942. 
$3.50. i 
This work is directed to the problem of 

how to investigate and interpret the phe- 

nomena of social change. The author holds 
that the principle of causation provides the 
key. Readers who have no doubt about 
this principle ate advised to omit Chapter 
II, on its vindication, but if they do so 
they will miss a fine example of didactic 
writing. Social scientists frequently pay 
inadequate attention to causation; and in 
view of their tendency to investigate causes 
in general, such as of crime or poverty or 
happiness in marriage, they would profit 
from heeding the author’s dictum that the 
problem of causation should be made spe- 
cific: “The causal tonjuncture must be, seen 
in its specific relation to the specific phe- 
nomenon” (p. 384). This is reminiscent 
of Bossard’s emphasis on the specificity of 

social problems. i 
The setting for an inquiry into causes, 

MacIver holds, is always a challenging dif- 
ference between two comparable situations. 
In the case of social phenomena, investiga- 
tion is concerned not with the presence or 
absence of a difference or change but with 
its degree. To supplement the limited 
range of experimentation, he offers the 
process of imaginative reconstruction, an 
inquiry into what would have happened 
had not this act or event occurred. But 
however alluring this exercise may be, it 
is about as ineffectual as figuring out the 
consequences of something that never-hap- 
pened, 

In the author’s schema, three “orders 
of the realm of conscious being” are dis- 
tinguished: the cultural, the ‘technological, 
and the social. These he defines in ways 
that do not accord in some respects with 
general acceptance. For example, he has 
the technological embrace the economic, 
the military, and the political systems.. 
“There is no particular way of life,” he 
states, “that we call political,’ as com- 


parable, for instance, to the religious. Cul- 
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tural anthropologists and sociologists will 
particularly question his understanding of 
the cultural order. The factor unifying the 
three orders he finds logically to be the 
dynamic assessments of individuals and 
groups, the purposive action related to 
motives and goals, in short, the scheme of 
values. Thus social change is reduced to 
a change in valuation: “In so far as we 
are able to discover the changes of the 
evaluative schemes of social groups we can 
attain, arid thus only, a unified explanation 
of social change” (p. 374). 

Ignoring his own warning against “key 
causes,” MacIver in typical philosophical 
fashion presents a universal formula—the 
dynamic assessment which brings all ele- 
ments within one causal system. i 

“Back of every social change there is 
a reassessment of a situation by individuals 
or groups and a readjustment, in terms of 
that reassessment, of activities relating 
means to valuations, This is the unifying 
process that brings into one dynamic syn- 
thesis the inner or subjective order of 
urges, values, and effective goals and the 
outer orders of environmental reality. But 
the unity is achieved on the condition that 
the outer loses for this synthesis its sheer 
externality and becomes the outer of the 
inner, operates in this relation no longer as 
its full biophysical reality but instead as 
a selectively conceived system of oppor- 
tunities and obstacles, areas of advance and 
retreat, things celebrated and things de- 
plored, the soil of memories and expecta- 
tions and hopes and fears” (p. 388). 

This becomes too metaphysical for me 
to follow, but I gain the impression that 
Maclver’s universal is the subjective one 
of values or, in the last analysis, the de- 
sires of individuals—a difficult and mea- 
gerly developed field of investigation, but 
potentially a very important one, which 
he would apply to the whole social situa- 
tion, But I am left with a query: If a 
change in values causes social change, how 
did the change in values come about? By 
changing conditions, as is suggested in his 
illustration? But the changing conditions, 
in the conscious realm, are caused, we are 
told, by changes in values—desires leading 
to purposive activity in a means-ends 
schema. Thus I suppose, in the last analy- 
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sis, all social phenomena—the growth of 
cities, the changing occupational pattern, 
the declining death rate, and what not— 
are caused by human desires, goals, or 
motives. This seems to me to be at best 
only a partial explanation, to lay excessive 
stress on rationality, and to underestimate 
the limitations set by external nature, man’s 
organic nature, and his society. If this is- 
not the logical end to which the author’s 
thesis leads, then values and conditions and 
change are all inextricably interwoven and 
interdependent and no one of them pre- 
sents a unified or universal explanation. 
Aside from a certain mental stimulus which 
a treatise of this sort gives, I cannot but 
feel that such philosophical and logical 
exercises tend to be sterile in results. 

The book is pleasantly written and the 
annotated bibliography is interestingly ar- 
ranged. 

Maurice R. Davie 

Yale University 


BERNARD, L. L. An Introduction to Soci- 
ology. Pp. xiii, 1041. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. $3.75. 
The author tells us in his Preface to 

this monumental work that it is “a syn- 

thetic presentation of the principles basic 
to the whole field of sociology.” It is, 
professedly, not a compilation of abstracts 
from the several sociological subsciences. 

In the first chapter, “Human Society and 

Sociology,” the latter is said to be the 

chief agency for the production and dis- 

semination of knowledge of the adjustment 
of men to each other and to groups and 
social institutions, and the main repository 
of such knowledge. “General sociology 
undertakes to assemble all available knowl- 
edge about human behavior in social situa- 
tions and to reduce it to general principles 
which can be used for the explanation of 
adjustment problems and for guidance in 
social control.” Here, then, is a conception 
of sociology in the grand manner of its 
great founders. Nevertheless, on the next 
page (9) we find an outline of “The Social 

Sciences,” in which sociology is made co- 

ordinate with five others, including “Reli- 

gion” and “Education”; and it is given two 
dozen subsciences, the last of which is 

“General Sociology.” Is this last the same 
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as the one defined above? If so, how can 
it be a subscience among so many others? 
And what then is mere Sociology, with no 
adjective? These confusions reflect the 
confusion in the minds of others as to just 
what sociology is; but unless one is pre- 
pared to clarify the matter, it is doubtful 
whether such an issue should be raised in 
an elementary text. 

One notes that the author’s key word 
is “adjustment.” THis harks back to 
nineteenth-century evolutionism. That this 
is the intent is made clear by the discussion 
of evolution in Chap. XV, where the author 
gives a clear and more or less tenable 
account of what he means by evolution, 
though attempting to retain something of 
the notion that evolution is inherently 
“progressive.” He brings himself in line, 
however, with those who find “culture” to 
be the magic word of current sociological 
lingo, by noting that culture is a product 
of adjustment processes. He is at some 
pains to make clear what these processes 
are; and he makes culture a new, but not 
the sole or self-generating, environment to 
which adjustment must be made. 

After the introductory chapter men- 
tioned, the book is divided into six parts 
with 40 chapters: I, “The Development 
of Human Society” (8 chapters); II, 
“The Physical Factors and Processes of 
Social Change” (5); III, “The Biological 
Factors” (7); IV, “Psychological Factors” 
(6); V, “Cultural Factors” (5); and VI, 
“Social Organization and Social Control” 
(9). This seems on the whole a very satis- 
factory outline, logical, developmental, and 
pedagogically effective. The exception 
would seem to be Part I, which, in its 
present position, seems likely to be largely 
meaningless to the beginning student. The 
first two chapters, dealing with the origin 
of man and of races and with the stone 
cultures, might well serve to get the stu- 
dent into the subject; but the other six 
chapters, treating the evolution of eco- 
nomic life, of family, of religion, of social 
organization, of political life, and of social 
thought, seem more likely to bewilder than 
to enlighten those for whom it is intended. 
The subject matter is too vast and varied 
for the space; the treatment is compressed, 
with many a hop-skip-and-jump. Some of 
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this material might be transferred to Part 
VI, where several of these subjects are 
treated again. Marriage and the family, 
though basic to social organization and 
social control, are not again treated, except 
indirectly in Part HI. 

One cannot in a brief review give any 
notion of the detailed contents of such a 
huge volume; nor can one be certain how 
students will react to it. Fortunately the 
publishers promise a more compact format 
in the next printing; students ought to 
rebel at its three and three-fourths pounds. 
The style is clear, and the thought flows 
along smoothly. Moreover, this is no 
mere compilation of results of the latest 
statistical researches; it is thoughtful and 
question-stimulating. The material is ar- 
ranged in logical order under clear sub- 
heads. There are long bibliographies at 
the ends of chapters; also questions. The 
charts, outlines, graphic analyses, and pho- 
tographic illustrations are the best that 
have yet appeared in such a text. On the 
whole, this is a solid work of genuine merit. 
No student can go through it without much 
enlightenment. 

There are, however, some faults. There 
are a good many loose statements. The 
treatment of many topics is unduly prolix, 
due sometimes to the introduction of mere 
“filler” and sometimes to the pursuit of 
side issues, The author is sometimes too 
thorough. If one were so disposed, he 
could find many statements with which to 
quarrel, and some that he considers er- 
roneous. Most of these will be discovered 
by able instructors or bright students; for 
others they will not matter. In view, how- 
ever, of the vast number of Biblical ref- 
erences throughout the book, one hopes 
that few of them are as lacking in precision 
as this: “the ancient Hebrews would use 
only cloven-hoofed animals for food” (p. 
62). 

Frank H. HANKINS 

Smith College 


ANSHEN, Rutu N. (Ed.). Science and 
Man. Pp. viii, 494. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1942. $4.00. 
What is usually. said of composite works 

can be said of this one: “the various essays 

are of unequal merit.” At the same time, 
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it is highly probable that no two readers 
would arrange the contributions of these 
twenty-five authors in the same order of 
merit. Matters of highest human interest 
are here discussed from diverse viewpoints; 
and one’s judgment of contributions to 
controversial issues is bound to reflect his 
own biases. These essays controvert one 
another sufficiently, however, so that every 
reader, regardless of his biases, may find 
much to commend and much to reject. It 
is certain to be so when so many distin- 
guished men—and this is a very distin- 
guished list—write on such general topics 
as: Science and the Universe (4 essays); 
Science, Its Materials, Methods and Ends 
(6); Science and Society (7); Science and 
Internationalism (3); Science and the In- 
dividual (4). Some hold that there can 
be no science of man and society because 
man is both observed and observer, or be- 
cause he has values, or because he is a 
free moral agent, or because he has a dis- 
tinct spiritual essence; but all these view- 
points are contradicted by those who hold 
that man can successfully observe himself 
and his fellows, that values are social facts, 
that freedom does not imply independence 
of cause and effect, that psychologists ‘have 
not succeeded in finding the traditional 
soul. 

The reviewer finds some of these essays 
extraordinarily good in both substance and 
style, but. others overloaded with mere 
“blah-blah.” Can one make any clear 
meaning out of this: “Knowledge is pos- 
sible because thought and being coincide 
[italics in text], and when it is conceded 
that Reason, the highest part of the soul, 
has direct intuitions, Truth, then, will at 
last be held to be the agreement of these 
self-evident principles with the forms of 
reality” (Editor’s Introduction, p. 5). 
Likewise I make nothing consistently in- 
telligible out of Reinhold Niehbuhr’s ear- 
nest (it is full of italics) essay on “Religion 
and Action”; and from Maritain’s long 
disquisition on “Science and Wisdom” I 
gather little more than his conviction that 
all is lost unless we return to Revelation 
and St. Thomas. Brand Blanshard in 
“Fact, Value and Science” lines up with 
the obfuscators, but is largely offset by 
Ralph Barton’s “The Science of Value and 
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the Value of Science.” Nor am I able to 
follow Frank Knight’s dogmatizing. He 
seems to rule out all possibility of any 
kind of social science, as well as psy- 
chology, since he finds it impossible either 
to classify or to measure in this field, be- 
cause “the data with which the social sci- 
ences are concerned are themselves—not 
data of sense observation” (p. 328). Nev- 
ertheless, he finds a basis for economic 
theory: “Economic theory assumes—be- 
cause it is an indisputable fact—that men 
do economize.” If you ask how he knows 
that, he replies, “by intuition.” But sup- 
pose intuitions do not agree, as between 
Hitler and his generals? -Some of these 
essays illustrate the danger of striving for 
an excess of cleverness and subtlety, which 
leave the reader uncertain as to what is 
meant and thus inclined to find the think- 
ing muddy or the writing obscure. 

So much for the worst of the essays. 
Kaempffert, in a very lucid paper, finds 
that “we must regard fascism, communism 
and socialism as social inventions designed 
to cope with the problems presented by 
science and the machine age.” Malinowski 
sets forth the outline of his schematic 
approach to the study of man. There are 
contributions by Julian Huxley, Karl 
Compton, Lewis Mumford, Jung and 
Conklin that most social scientists will 
find pleasure and profit in reading. 

Frank H. HANKINS 

Smith College 


Warner, W. Lioyp, and PAuL S. LUNT. 
The Status System of a Modern Commu- 
nity. Yankee City Series, Vol. II. Pp. 
xx, 246. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. $3.00. 

The first volume in this series, which is 
based on an extensive survey of a repre- 
sentative New England community, was 
concerned primarily with the division of 
the people into superior’ and inferior 
classes. The present volume, which has 
meaning only in connection with the first, 
analyzes the “social institutions” of the 
community with reference to the so-called 
class system—upper upper, lower upper, 
upper middle, lower middle, upper lower, 
lower lower. The institutions, more fre- 
quently called social structures, are seven 
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in number: family, clique, association, eco- 
nomic, school, church, political. 
thors are concerned with membership. in 
each of them, ‘though nowhere do they 
indicate what specific organizations are’ in- 
cluded in any of these categories, or what 
constitutes membership. Granted the va- 
lidity of the authors’ six-class system, 
which I personally do not do, this volume 
carries the schematic treatment one step 
further by considering class interrelation- 
ships with reference to social organizations. 

The seven social structures were typed 
according to the range of their extension 
through the six classes, resulting in 34 
general varieties or “class types” (e.g., CT3 
includes members from the upper upper, 
upper lower, and upper middle classes, 
while CT4 includes members from the~ 
upper upper and upper middle). These 
were converted into 89 positions, classified 
with reference to 11 types of combination 


of structures (e.g., ST2 includes associa- _ 


tion, clique, and family, while ST3 includes 
clique and family). By this complicated 
procedure, rendered more difficult for the 
reader by unclear exposition, the authors 
arrive at what they call the general posi- 
tional or status system of Yankee City. 

The 89 positions constituting the status 
system contain some 71,000 memberships, 
held in varying numbers and patterns by* 
the 17,000 people of the city. Additional 
confusion arises here because of the au-: 
thors’ habit-of referring to the member- 
ships as if they were actual individuals. 
It might have been clearer and more useful 
to take the individuals as the basis of 
computation, especially if, as is suggested, 
the method can be used in the study of 
individual behavior. The bulk of the study 
is concerned with the composition and 
characteristics of the positions and their 
connections with one another. 

This volume does not analyze concrete 
behavior (this is promised for ‘a later vol- 
ume on symbolic behavior), but provides 
merely a statistical description of the parts 
‘of the system and their interconnections. 
Therefore readers who shy at statistics 
would better pass the volume by, as they 
will be inclined to do when they see an 
87-page table included in the text. On the 
-other hand; readers who enjoy checking on: 
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statistical procedure and discovering other’ 
possible ways of treating the material will 
be disappointed, because certain procedural 
steps are not clear and sufficient basic data 
are not given. Social relationships are 
admittedly complex and intricate and diffi- 
cult to clarify. It does not help to bury 
them under an avalanche of statistics. 
Mavrice R. DAVIE 
Yale University i 


Pounp, Roscoe. - Social Control Through 
Law. Pp. 138. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $2.00. 

R. Pound possesses a rare but well- 
deserved privilege: that of frequently com- 
municating to students of law the advance 
and refinement of his thought system re- 
lating to the fundamental problems of 
jurisprudence. In the present volume he 
elaborates the sociological phase of his 
doctrine. In Criminal Justice in America 
(1930) and in his famous Introduction to 
the English translation of Ehrlich’s Funda- 
mental Principles of the Sociology of Law 
(1936), Pound stated that “three very dif- . 
ferent things have gone by the name of 
law.” He repeats this’ statement in the 
volume under review, approximately in the 
same form in which it was set forth in the 
Introduction, classifying the “three differ- 
ent things” as legal order, the body of 
authoritative materials of judicial and ad- 
ministrative determination, and the judicial 
process. But. this time he is no longer 
satisfied with his earlier statement—nor 
with the statement he made in his Intro- 
duction to Gurvitch’s Sociology of Law, 
where he said that, under law, jurists and ` 
sociologists understand different things. 
Now he finds a way of unifying the three 
meanings, and does this in a manner which 
very happily introduces a’.unified concept 
into the framework of sociological discus- 
sion. The unifying idea is that of social 
control, and'the fundamental proposition 
reads as follows: “{Law is] social control 
through politically organized society, op- 
erating in an orderly and systematic way 
by a judicial and administrative process 
applying authoritative grounds of, or guides 
to, decision by an authoritative technique” 
(p. 54). : 

The end of the legal phase of social con- 
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trol is to diminish or decrease “friction and 
waste.” ‘The means to this end is that of 
recognizing, defining, and securing certain 
interests: so far Pound renews. his alle- 
giance to the “interest theory” of law in- 
augurated more than half a century ago 
by Jhering. But, continues Pound, “men 
feel a double grievance when their claims 
and demands are denied otherwise than on 
a basis of reason. Ultimately recognition 
or denial of recognition is done in accord- 
ance with an established measure of values” 
(pp. 80-81). The canons of value used 
by different societies have varied, and con- 
tinue to vary. What will be the canon of 
values of the twentieth century, cannot yet 
be drawn from the legal order and judicial 
process of our day. But Pound “suspects” 
that “the idea will prove to be co-operation 
toward civilization.” However, this ideal 
will not preclude individual initiative, since 
“not the least achievement of recent 
thought has been to rid us of the idea 
of the unum necessarium” (p. 132); either 
free initiative, or co-operation. 

Both jurists and sociologists will find the 
little volume very stimulating; it certainly 
will help to establish greater understanding 
between them. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


Vare, Rusy R. Some Legal Foundations 
of Society. 3 vols., pp. 866, lxxvii. San 
Francisco: C. W. Taylor, Jr., Press, 
1941. $4.00 per volume; $12.00 per set. 


In three volumes, respectively entitled 
“Understanding,” “Purpose,” and “Con- 
ciliation,” a Philadelphia lawyer presents 
the results of many years’ study of “Law 
and Government” with due regard to the 
“Psychological, Sociological and Economic 
Approach.” ‘The treatise attempts to scan 
human development from the prehistoric 
period when man first observed the phe- 
nomena of nature and sought explanations 
of his environment: and of the cosmos, 
down to midsummer of the year in which 
war burst suddenly at Pearl Harbor. It 
is the author’s reasoned conviction that 
understanding, and purpose, and concilia- 
tion are three stages or modes of thought 
of sufficient importance to rank as both 
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means and ends of positive law and of 
representative government. : 

This is a lawyer’s book; but the audience 
which it seeks includes many who are not 
learned in the law. The first volume, on 
“Understanding,” carries a notice of dedi- 
cation to Dr. Roscoe Pound, “the first 
American lawyer to discern relation, as 
opposed to authority, as the foundation of 
law.” The second and largest part of this 
work, dealing with “Purpose,” is inscribed 
to Chief Justice Hughes, “whose mind in 
sensitive response to justice, in concilia- 


* tion, large vista, and forthright purpose 


gave understanding to the Constitution.” 
The final volume, on “Conciliation,” is 
addressed to Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, 
“psychologist and sociologist, whose con- 
tributions to social philosophy stress the 
dynamic psychology and purposive soci- 
ology in the evolution of Jaw and govern- 
ment.” 

A happy phrase of Professor (now Jus- 
tice) Frankfurter, in a book review in 43 
Harvard Law Review 1168, 1171, 1930, 
may serve as the key to the present work: 
“Technical legal doctrines and theories gain 
meaning only when placed in the perspec- 
tive of the larger movements of thought 
which gave them nurture.” “Mr. Vale has 
presented the background and the perspec- 
tive, a knowledge of which is needed by 
those who have the courage to address 
themselves to the problems which will face 
America upon the conclusion of the pres- 
ent war. As the last philosophical treatise 
written and published in the United States 
in the era which ended on December 7, 
1941, these three volumes take their place 
on the permanent shelf of the writings of 
those who have profoundly studied America 
and the future which it faces. 

One concession is made to those who 
seek easy reading. The text is divided 
into short sections, each with a clear head- 
ing. A full table of contents and an ade- 
quate index facilitate the location of the 
author’s views on any important point. 
Many of the leading decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are dis- 
cussed. Similarly, the book assumes that 
the reader is acquainted with nearly the 
whole gamut of philosophical writers and 
their leading works. This may serve as a 
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challenge to those who, like the present 
reviewer, may be reminded-of the gaps in 
their reading, 

The author’s style and his purpose are 
alike revealed in the long sentence with 
which the volume on “Conciliation” closes: 

“The animal in man yet will be en- 
chained. His mind again so will dominate 
his nature that dictators no more shall rule 
with force of arms; and there shall be 
given to all that economic and political 
justice guaranteed by the democracy of a 
society which strives only for those judg- 
ments, decrees and orderings that attend 
equal laws, conceived in righteousness and 
administered by men who measure all 
things and relations by the standard of 
goodness, which derives from God for the 
welfare of all as the composite purpose of 
all human purposes, as the eventual plan 
of just balances and just weights and as 
the realization of all human striving—that 
the victor among men and between nations 
in understanding shall write the ascending 
purposes of the new peace in terms not 
of power but of conciliation.” 

When the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
is rewritten, its preamble and text should 
be revised in the light of the principles of 
conciliation and understanding. When the 
fighting ends and the tangled threads of 
civilization are picked up again by men 
of purpose and understanding, factors of 
selfishness, exploitation, and the desire of 
the victor for spoils must give way to the 
willingness of the winner to care for the 
vanquished and to apply in ‘civil and social 
life and international affairs the principle 
of conciliation and the precepts found in 


the Sermon on the Mount and the Fifty- 


fifth Chapter of Isaiah. d 
ALBERT SMITH FAUGHT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tart, Donato R. Criminology: An At- 
tempt at a Synthetic Interpretation with 
a Cultural Emphasis. Pp. xii, 708. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $4.50. 
The author’s statement that the book is 
largely the result of some twenty years’ 
teaching of criminology, best characterizes 
this work. To the student it is a text- 
book; to others it is a topical survey of 
the entire field of criminology at its pres- 
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ent stage of development in the United 
States. 

In examining this type of book, first of 
all one should consider whether and how 
well x is suited to fulfill its major purpose: 
to be an aid in teaching and learning crimi- 
nology. The answer is that the book is 
undoabtedly one of the most outstanding 
contoibutions to the textbook literature in 
American: criminology. Consisting of a 
series of rather independent, scientifically 
sound, and up-to-date presentations of re- 
spective subjects, it probably will lend 
itself most conveniently to use by the 
teacher, who zan easily systematize the 
matecial according to his own taste, omit 
some topics, perhaps include some addi- 
tional ones—al] that without being cramped - 
by the systematic frame imposed on him 
by the author. ` The student will find the 
presentation clear and simple, as it should 
be. The above is, of course, a general 
evalvation, and it is possible to disagree 
with the presentation of some particular 
subjects. There are others, again, which 
are treated much more fully and expertly 
than usual; for instance, the influence of 
immz:gration or: crime. The strong side of 
the book is, however, not spectacular bril- 
liance in presenting some subjects, but 
rather a high steady average in presenting 
an elmost exhaustive range of topics in 
the field. 

Another critzrion in evaluating this type 
of took is how much has been added by 
the suthor to the already existing systema- 
tization of the field by finding new per- 
spec-ives, unearthing new links between the 
sepacate topics, and piecing together major 
frends out of separate items of change. 
The teacher, Sy the nature of his work, 
which implies more of a survey of the 
who e field than a researcher can usually 
afford to indulge in, is in a strategic posi- 
tion with reference to this systematization, 
and should make every possible use of this 
adventage. In this respect the book does 
not provide much new matter that is 
wor: hy of special mention. It remains true 
to the stereotyped pattern of distribution 
of material, which no doubt could be im- 
proved in many ways. 

As to the basic orientation of the book, 
which Professor Taft promises to be “a 
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synthetic interpretation with a cultural em- 
phasis,” one must concede that crime is 
actually treated as a culturally conditioned 
phenomenon in group life, all the way 
‘through the work. However, it does not 
seem that the author has gone much fur- 
ther in this respect than some other stu- 
dents in sociological criminology have done 
before. In this brief review it is impossible 
to discuss separate points of the author’s 
cultural approach, for instance his insist- 
ence, shared by some other writers in the 
field, on considering as criminal some types 
of behavior which are not regarded as such 
by the group as a whole. 

The book is by no means void of original 
contributions to criminological knowledge, 
consisting in valuable analyses of theories 
advanced by others, and penetrating ob- 
servations made on the basis of research 
data. The chapter on “Experimental New 
Penology” deserves special mention. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the suggestions 
concerning criminal law, of which one 
would like to see further elaboration. 

A progressive and humane approach to 
the problem of criminal behavior is char- 
acteristic of the whole work. 

s P. LEJINS 
. University of Maryland 


LUNDEN, WALTER A. Statistics on Crime 
and Criminals. Pp. xviii, 263. Pitts- 
burgh: The Author, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1942. $5.00. 


The author’s preface states, “This book 
endeavors to present in systematic form 
some of the primary statistical data which 
have been accumulating in the field of 
criminology and penology.” The, volume 
is organized into five parts: Part One, the 
introduction, deals with the problem and 
the nature of crime; Part Two, “The Ex- 
_ tent of Crime and the Characteristics of 
Criminals”; Part Three, “The Causes 
of Crime and Criminality”; Part Four, 
“Criminal Jurisprudence and Administra- 
‘tion of Justice”; and Part Five, “Penology 
and the Treatment of Criminals.” Each 
of these parts is subdivided into divisions 
which apparently are chapters, although 
not so designated. Each chapter starts 
with a list of the subtopics appearing 
therein and a list of the assignments and 
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references. These. latter seem to be well 
selected. 

As this volume is largely a presentation 
of statistical data, there is only a limited 
discussion of the topics outlined. Statisti- 
cal tables taken from official reports and 
from special studies are included in each 
section, illustrating the particular subject 
matter covered. Unfortunately no attempt 
is made to evaluate the statistics presented. 
For instance, a great deal of use is made 
of the Census Bureau collections of judicial 
statistics and of prison statistics, but no- 
where is there the suggestion that because 
of the methods of collection used the data 
on prisoners is much more accurate and 
reliable than the data on judicial statistics. 

The Pennsylvania criminal court system 
is used as a model in describing general 
criminal court organization. Because the 
Pennsylvania system is unique and differs 
in many respects from that existing in most 
of the other states, the value of this de- 
scription is limited. 

The description of criminal court proce- 
dure is not too accurate, but is sufficient to 
give students a general idea of the steps 
taken in a, criminal prosecution. 

The book should not be used as a con- 
clusive source of statistical facts on the 
administration of criminal justice. It is 
obviously designed as a reference aid for 
a course in criminology, and as such, should 
serve its purpose very well. 

RonaLp H. BEATTIE 

Washington, D. C. 


RUSSELL, ELBERT. The History of Quaker- 
ism. Pp. xxv, 586. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $3.00. 

The Society of Friends has been well 
served by its historians; one doubts 
whether any other sect of its size can show 
a comparable body of sound historical 
scholarship. Until the present, however, 
there has existed no adequate treatment of 
the whole range of Quaker development in 
one volume designed for the general reader. 
Elbert Russell’s History of Quakerism sets 
out to fill that need. The five volumes of 
the Rowntree series by Rufus Jones and 
W. C. Braithwaite form the basis of the 
book, but it is more than a mere summary 
of Jones and Braithwaite, for Russell has 
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corrected and amplified their findings in 
the light of more recent investigations, has 
rectified the proportions so that the period 
of origins no longer occupies an undue 
amount of space, and has contributed lucid 
insights drawn .from his own experience as 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

Russell offers a new schematization of 
Quaker history which will undoubtedly 
prove useful if not applied too rigidly. 
He recognizes the following grand divi- 
sions: (I) The Rise of the Society, 
1647-1691, (II) The Age of Quietism, 
1691~1827, and (III) The Revival and 
Reorganization of Quakerism, 1827-1941, 
Within each of these divisions he distin- 
guishes several periods, each with its spe- 
cial characteristics. The period of Quaker 
beginnings has hitherto been the chief pre- 
occupation of historians, and here Russell 
is content for the most part to rely upon 
the work of others, though not without 
some direct recurrence to the sources. The 
major contribution of the book lies in its 
treatment of the later eras of Quakerism. 
Russell is always conscious that Quaker 
history is a part of general religious and 
social history, and nowhere does this ap- 
‘pear more plainly than in his second divi- 
sion, wherein the potent influences of 
eighteenth-century evangelicalism and hu- 
manitarianism are acknowledged. 

It is in the final section, however, that 
the book becomes something more than 
an abridgment of others’ researches. Here 
for the, first time the Quakerism of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries receives 
adequate attention. Russell’s treatment of 
the Great Separation of 1827-1828 (which 
by an unfortunate misprint appears in the 
chapter heading as 1927-1928) is without 
„question the most satisfactory in print. 
Among the causes of schism, along with 
the growth of evangelical Quakerism he 
rightly includes the delayed impact of 
revolutionary democratic ideas, the influ- 
ence (slight, in this reviewer’s opinion) of 
European rationalism, and a. sociological 
differentiation (possibly more important 
than Russell admits) between rural and 
urban Quakerism. The westward migra- 
tion of Friends was accompanied by a 
progressive accommodation to the beliefs 
and usages of the evangelical churches, and 
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Russell, as a product of the “pastoral sys- 

tem,” is well qualified to interpret this par- 

ticular development, which has not been 

so sympathetically portrayed before. The - 
fundamental trend in the Society of Friends - 
since the mid-nineteenth century he be- 

lieves to be the reconstruction of Quaker- 

ism after its disastrous period of separa- 

tions. In the conflict between centrifugal 

and centripetal forces he ‘sees the latter 

becoming increasingly dominant in the So- 

ciety. 

Written in a somewhat pedestrian style 
and not entirely free from misprints and 
minor inaccuracies, the book is nevertheless 
a successful synthesis of a large body of 
recent scholarship in Quaker history, and, 
particularly in the later portions, is itself 
a substantial contribution to that scholar- 


ship. 


FREDERICK B. TOLLES 
Friends Historical Library 
of Swarthmore College 


Sicerist, Henry E. Medicine and Human 
Welfare. Pp. xiv, 148. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. $2.50. 
This volume consists of three lectures 

entitled respectively “Disease,” “Health,” 

and “The Physician,” which were delivered 
by Dr. Sigerist on the Terry Foundation 
at Vale University. The long history of 
disease is reviewed in the first, with par- 
ticular reference to the changing status of 
illness in diverse times and places. The 
contrast between early magical conceptions, 

Greek naturalism, and Christian respect for 

the sick is traced in such a way as to point 

clearly the implications for modern prac- 
tice. Emphasis is placed constantly on 
disease as a social phenomenon, rather 

than as a strictly biological matter. A 

concluding statement of recent advances 

against various infections is coupled with 

a protest against the unnecessary morbidity 

and mortality that persist in contemporary 

society. 

In the second lecture, health is viewed 
as something more than the merely nega- 
tive conception of “an absence of disease.” 
It is rather a positive idea, which was 
cultivated in a rather extreme fashion in 
Greece, in a somewhat more practical man- 
ner in early Rome, and then partially re- 
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pudiated during the Middle Ages. The 
concept reflects social as well as religious 
backgrounds, and so was a relatively aristo- 
cratic one in Athens and democratic in 
the medieval West. The origin of modern 
public health movements during the En- 
lightenment, their subsequent development 
under the social stresses resulting from the 
industrial revolution, and the gradual as- 
sumption of responsibility by the state, are 
briefly but clearly reviewed. The German 
as well as the usual British story is given 
in this connection. One hesitates to accept 
without further evidence the statement that 
health conditions in Germany were “even 
worse than in England”; but in any case, 
the-comparison of the two countries widens 
the historical perspective. This might have 
been carried even further; for example, 
the partial failure of the German health 
movement of 1848 is noted, but there is no 
discussion of the similar reverses suffered 
in Britain and in the United States about 
the same time. The historical review leads 
finally into an analysis of present concepts 
of health, as a right of both the individual 
and society. 

The essay on “The Physician” traces, in 
like manner, the evolution of the medical 
profession as a social group. The doctor 
is now sorcerer, now priest, now lay prac- 
titioner, at times all in one. In each ca- 
pacity he has had a different status, differ- 
ent goals.. Particularly interesting is the 
analysis of the medieval professional ideal 
of social service, and of the unsuccessful 
Struggle of the profession to maintain this 
in the competitive economy of the nine- 
teenth century. There was a confusion of 
concepts inherited from the classical and 
medieval worlds, each of which worked 
well enough in its original setting, but 
which when combined brought chaos—a 
chaos furthered by scientific advances and 
resulting changes in professional institu- 
tions. Since individual physicians could 
not meet social needs on a competitive 
basis, the only way out was án increasing 
assumption of responsibility by society act- 
ing through the state. 

Doctor Sigerist has distilled in these 
essays the essence of his many writings on 
medical history and of his analyses of con- 
temporary practice. The result is so sig- 
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nificant that it deserves some comment on 
his general use’ of the historical approach, 
on the literary forms employed, and on 
the final value of the whole. The essays, 
while separate, are closely integrated, and 
all point to the one’end, namely, the clari- 
fication of present issues and programs in 
the light of their past. It is hard to be- 
lieve that any thoughtful physician, read- 
ing this work, could fail to see the con- 
temporary scene in a new and more 
understanding manner. Trite as the senti- 
ment is, one cannot but wish that all prac- 
titioners, and indeed all social scientists, 
would read this little volume. Such read- 
ing will be the easier for the fact that the 
author has a remarkably deft, incisive style, 
which apparently has been carried over 
into English from an earlier employment 
in French and in German. 

It is true that Sigerist the historian de- 
parts in one respect from the nineteenth- 
century canons of objectivity. Each his- 
torical review leads into a discussion of 
current questions in medicine, in which 
Sigerist the social critic presents and de- 
fends a program of action. But one does 
not feel that history has been warped in 
the process. As a matter of fact, there is 
a growing feeling among professional his- 
torians that the scholar who reviews the 
past may remain relatively objective in so 
doing and yet add a statement of conclu- 
sions—providing that he presents these 
plainly as his own. This, it seems, is just 
what Sigerist has achieved. One may profit 
from both his history and his conclusions, 
without necessarily agreeing with the latter. 
It is difficult to imagine, with regard to 
either form or content, a more effective 
presentation of this whole theme. 

Ricwarp H. SHRYOCK 

University of Pennsylvania 


NEGLEY, GLENN. The Organization of 
Knowledge. Pp. xvi, 373. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Trade Ed.: 
$4.00; School Ed.: $3.00. 


This book is an attempt to solve the 
highly difficult but pressing problem of 
integrating the manifold specialized fields 
of scientific investigation so as to make 
possible a wider and more effective use of 
knowledge in action. The degree of com- 
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petence we now expect from any special 
scientist precludes the expectation that he 
will be an expert in more than an extremely 
limited area, whereas the decisions we have 
to make in acting are seldom limited to 
the area covered by a:special science. In- 
discriminate generalization, of the type too 
often indulged in by philosophers and by 
scientists outside their fields, is likely to 
be fruitless or worse. The remedy, as 
Professor Negley sees it, is to generalize 
according to a pattern or plan based upon 
a systematic differentiation and co-ordina- 
tion’ of the special sciences. This book 
proposes one possible pattern for such 
systematic generalization. 


Professor Negley begins by distinguish- 


ing the points of view that the demands of 
action may force us to take. These points 
of view, indefinitely numerous, may be 
grouped under three major headings, or 
“categories,” viz.: the purpose that the 
action is intended tó fulfill, the materials 
that are available for the realization of 
the purpose, and the system of procedure 
and construction necessary, given these 
materials, to effect this end. Each of these 
three points of view, which Professor Neg- 
ley labels respectively the Individual, the 
Material, and the Formal, is in turn di- 
vided into three subordinate points of view. 
The purpose involved must be considered 
from the standpoint of the individual as a 
Physical Man, from the standpoint of his 
participation in a Social Group, and from 
the standpoint of his Person, as a more or 
less harmonious union of the private and 
the social. The demands in each of these 
areas of consideration are summed up for 
convenience in a single term. ‘The pur- 
poses of physical man may be labeled fit- 
ness; of man in a social group, communi- 
cation; and of the person, liberty. The 
element of evaluation: implicit in each of 
these defining concepts comes out most 
clearly in the last, which is explicitly a 
criterion for integrating the other two. , 

Similarly, the Material point of view 
must be split up into three subordinate 
categories: Nature (expressive of the con- 
creteness, or substantial character, of the 
- material); Property (concrete substantial 
things available for use); and the State 
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(the more or less integrated system of 
institutions that makes available concrete 
materials for individual purpose). Here 
agait. the third of these subordinate cate- 
gories, has as its defining concept an ex- 
plicit principle of evaluation, viz., security. 
Thirdly, the Formal point of view in- 
cludes the category of Mathematics-Logic, 
representing the demands of consistency; 
the category of Language, expressing the 
reference to abjects of experience, a ref- 
erence that ultimately depends on agree- 
menz; and the category of Law, represent- 
ing the demand for order, in particular 
the integration of consistency and agree- 
men: through the principle of equality. 
How are the sciences and their data to 
be axranged within this framework of cate- 
gorizs? The purpose of a special science 
is ta observe and classify data rather than 
to provide a pattern for action; hence the 
several sciences cannot be correlated pre- 
cise.y with these categories taken singly. 
Groups of scisnces may, however, be con- 
venently regarded as concentrating upon 
two or more categories and the relations’ 
between them. Thus the physical sciences 
concentrate upon Nature and Mathematics- 
Logic; the biological sciences upon Nature 
and Physical Man; while the task of the. 
psychological sciences, Professor Negley 
sugzests, is to clarify the process whereby 
maa maintains somè degree of logical con- 
sistency in his experience and action; ie. 
the.r field is the categories of Physical Man 
anc Mathematics-Logic. Again, the social 
sciences are concerned primarily with So- 
cial Group and Property (as above de- 
fined); the vocational sciences with Prop- 
erty and Lenguage (again in Professor 
Negley’s special sense); and the moral 
sciences with Social Group and Language. 
To complete the picture we must add those 
“sciences” (Professor Negley insists that 
the narrow denotation of this term now 
current is unjustified) which are especially 
comcerned with the relations of the value 
principles of the three primary categories: 
Pdiitics, concentrating upon the relations 
of Person ard State, or on liberty and se- 
curity; Administration, concerned prima- 
rily with the State and Law, or security 
anc equality; and Art and Religion, which 
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strive to bring together the two categories - 


of Person. and Law, with their integrating 
principles, liberty and equality. 

Professor Negley supplements his ex- 
position with a discussion of the fallacies 
that are likely to arise in analysis. The 
book closes with an illuminating criticism 
of three significant “experiments in analy- 
sis,” viz., the individualism of Bentham, the 
corporatism of E. Jordan, and formalism 
in legal theory. 

This is a most original and illuminating 
scheme for the organization of the sciences. 
The fundamentally simple pattern serves 
to bring to our attention the most complex 
and subtle affiliations and contrasts be- 
tween the sciences, and between the various 
elements of human purpose. Yet in some 
of its details the scheme is difficult to fol- 
low and, if I understand them, difficult to 
accept. One has the feeling that some of 
the correlations between the special sci- 
ences and Professor Negley’s categories 
commend themselves to him for reasons of 
logical symmetry rather than because of 
the nature of the materials. Furthermore, 
one would like a clearer statement as to 
the manner in which the final integration 
of .these various categories is brought 
about. Xt is important to recognize that 
our analysis must not be confined to a 
single point of view; but integration is 
obtained not merely by taking one point 
of view after another, but by recognizing 
the primacy of some purposes or points 
of view over others. It is clear that lib- 
erty, security, and equality are each domi- 
nant over the other two subcategories in 
their respective groups. But how are they 
ordered with respect to one another? 
These are questions whose answers are but 
dimly suggested by the author. But after 
all, this is an introduction to philosophical 
analysis, not a completed system of phi- 
losophy. . 

The style is fluent and attractive; the 
treatment of illustrative material, and of 
the incidental issues that arise in the course 
of the exposition, is always suggestive and 
often refreshingly iconoclastic. At a time 
when both education and public policy are 
in need of the guidance that only science 
can provide, such a courageous and original 
attack upon the problem of marshaling our 
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intellectual resources is worthy of high 
praise. . i 
GLENN R. Morrow 
University of Pennsylvania 


Hurme, Epwarp Mastin. History and Its 
Neighbors. Pp. 197. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. $2.00. 


This book is a survey of some of the 
traditional problems of historiography; it 
deals with the nature of history, its meth- 
ods and materials, and its relations to other 
disciplines. There is little in Professor 
Hulme’s discussions that is likely to be 
new to any student of the field, for the 
book is pitched at the level of an intro- 
duction. As-an introduction it has the 
merit of a wide range of illustration, but 
it fails to treat the illustrations in detail; 
as a consequence it is scarcely likely to 
give the beginning student genuine insight 
into the practice of historians. 

_ The major theoretical convictions which 
underlie the book seem to be two: that 
historical interpretation is in large measure 
subjectively conditioned, and that the func- 
tion of history (in contrast to the sciences) 
is to depict unique occurrences. Neither 
of these convictions is new, and Professor 
Hulme does little to win over anyone who 


-would be inclined to question them. 


Perhaps the least satisfactory portion of 
the book is that which in the title seems 
most attractive: the problem of the rela- 
tions between history and its neighbors. 
In this section we are given only a series 
of thumbnail sketches of various sciences, 
together with some remarks regarding the 
points at which they have obviously come 
into contact with historical problems; no 
thorough investigation of their relations to 
historiography is attempted. 

Maurice ManpELBAUM 

Swarthmore College 


Stumons, Leo W. (Ed.). Sun Chief. Pp. 
x, 460. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. $4.25. 

In the past, autobiography has been re- 
served for the great and the near great. 
Benvenuto Cellini, Benjamin Franklin, Isa- 
dora Duncan, are names such as we thing 


‘of in this connection. Their lives are read 


because they were unusual. But a life 
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can be unusual not only because the person 
is outstanding in his own ‘circle, but also 
because he represents a mode of living 
quite different from our own. It is from 
the latter point of view that several re- 
cent. autobiographies of individuals in 
` primitive societies are of great interest. 
‘Such documents tell us what it is like to 
_ be an individual Bathonga, Navaho, or 
Crow. These autobiographies are extra- 
ordinary phenomena, composed as they 
often are by men who cannot write and 
who have never read a book. Their com- 
position is made possible by the aid of 
an anthropologist or a sociologist, whose 
primary aim is to achieve accuracy rather 
- than to amuse. 

The present book is one of the most 
complete and one of the most readable of 
the autobiographies by men of primitive 
societies. The author is Don C. Talayesva, 
a Hopi Indian, aged fifty-two years, living 
at Oraibi on the Hopi Reservation in Ari- 
zona. ‘The “editor,” who collected and 
arranged Don’s story, is Dr. Leo W. Sim- 
mons of the Department of Sociology at, 
Yale. The two have worked together most 
successfully to give a picture of an indi- 
vidual in Hopi society. It is interesting 
and at the same time it is valuable as a 
social document. 

The book is a good introduction to Hopi 

- culture, since most of Don’s activities are 
those characteristic of all Hopi men.. At 
the same: time, it provides evidence for 
the thesis that individuality characterizes 
any man in any society. Don is not ex- 
actly like other Hopi men, as Don realizes 
and makes clear in his story. Those who 
emphasize the role of culture and those 
who stress the native factors in individual 
behavior will both find support in this 
life history: 

i WAYNE DENNIS 
Louisiana State University 


Witson, Locan. The Academic Man. Pp. 
vi, 248. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1942. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to make a 
sociological analysis of the academic pro- 
fession; It seeks to achieve an understand- 
ing of Homo academicus by systematic ex- 
amination of the structure and functioning 


‘ports to undertake. 
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- of the occupational culture within which 


the college professor works and lives, and 
which, accordingly, shapes his life. The 


- author limits himself somewhat, with pri- 


mary attention to problems of personnel, 
and with focus on what he terms major 
universities. 

The volume has three main sections. - 
The first, on the academic hierarchy, takes 
the staff member up the ladder, beginning 
with entrance to the graduate ‘school, and 
through to the position of “professor ad- 
ministrant.” Problems of selection are 
discussed and there is consideration of 
various hurdles‘ and mileposts the rising 
teacher must meet and pass, including the 
various degree and examinations for them.. 
The second section is devoted to academic 
status, how it is achieved and the factors 
that underlie it. The third part is given 
over to the academic processes and func- - 
tions, with main emphasis on prestige and 
competition. The relation of prestige to 
teaching and to research is sketched in two 
special chapters. A final section of the 
book draws the author’s observations to- 
gether, and concludes with a reiteration of 
the need for understanding the scholar as 
well as the scholarship he produces. 

This is a difficult book to discuss in 
limited space, for it does raise many inter- 
esting and important questions; and yet, in 
this reviewer’s judgment, it never achieves 
the fundamental type of analysis it pur- 
Sociological analysis 
is much more than a grouping of discus- 


“sions around selected terms or concepts, 


and this book does not go far beyond that 
stage. Basic in a study of the professor 
in relation to his cultural setting there must 
be detailed outlining of the interplay of 
the various factors that operate within the ` 
cultural setting. This book does not really 
come to grips with the interplay of these 
factors, though many of them are men- 
tioned. A‘ detailed analysis of the methods 
by which budgets are prepared in a major 
institution. and the interplay of influences 
that. go into this budget-making process, - 
for example, would be far more revealing 
than some of the matters to which the 
author has given attention. Or again, a 
careful description of the influence and 
place of the business office would show 
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much that is not brought out in Dr. Wil- 
son’s treatment. Or again, the interplay 
of interests as between governing boards, 
the president as chief executive, and the 
business office—as this interplay relates to 
faculties and faculty problems—would be 
illuminating. 

Perhaps this is asking too much of the 
author, yet this is the kind of book about 
the kind of problem that makes one wish 
that the analysis had cut much deeper than 
it does. As it is, one puts down the volume 
at the end, stimulated but disappointed. 

Matcorm M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 
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MAcCCORKIE, .STUART A. Municipal Ad- 


ministration. ` Pp. viii, 406. New York:. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
$5.00; School Ed.: $3.75. 
This book was reviewed in the July 1942 
‘issue, but the prices given therein are 
incorrect. ; 


Trade Ed.: 
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